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Introduction 


Studies  in  Indian  Folk  Traditions  is  a  collection  of  essays 
written  between  the  years  I960  and  1974.  Some  of  them  were 
written  jointly  with  Sylvia  Vatuk,  while  one,  on  Hindi  riddle 
metrics,  was  co-authored  with  Alan  Dundes.  They  originally 
appeared  in  scholarly  journals  like  The  Journal  of  American 
Folklore ,  The  Journal  of  Indian  Anthropological  Society ,  The 
Journal  of  Asian  and  African  Studies ,  Asian  Folklore  Studies, 
The  Journal  of  South  Asian  Literature  and  The  International 
Journal  of  the  Addictions.  I  express  my  gratitude  to  my  co¬ 
authors,  and  also  to  the  journals  from  which  these  essays  are 
reproduced. 

Folklore  has  never  been  a  tool  for  me  to  enhance  my 
career.  It  has  never  been  a  mental  gymnastic  exercise  of  an 
armchair  scholar  to  prove  or  disprove  a  theory.  Nor  has  it 
been  to  me  a  relic  from  the  past  from  which  I  could  find  a 
dubious  “ur”  form  of  some  human  trait.  Folklore  to  me  has 
been  a  path,  a  search,  a  pilgrimage  — to  understand  myself 
and  my  roots  and  to  be  close  to  those  people  who  have  shaped 
my  life.  It  has  been  a  mirror  of  history — the  history  I,  along 

with  my  family,  my  village  and  my  countrymen  at  home  and 
abroad,  lived. 

My  parents  and  my  brothers  and  sisters  all  have  influenced 
me  to  some  extent.  In  my  understanding  of  traditional  society, 
my  mother  and  sisters  have  contributed  a  lot,  while  my  father 
and  brothers  have  been  instrumental  in  making  me  realize 
how  1  o I k  1  >re  is  used  as  a  vehicle  of  social  change  and 
how  any  change  in  a  society  influences  folklore  itself.  These 
essays  are  a  tubute  to  them  and  all  the  others  who  are  my 
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“folk” — to  whom  4,  too,  belong.  In  that  spirit,  I  dedicate 
this  book  to  the  memory  of  my  mother  who  was  the  best 
carrier  of  village  traditions— particularly  of  rituals  and  folk¬ 
songs. 


Berkeley 
October  1978 


Ved  Prakash  Vatuk 
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CHAPTER  ONE 


Method  and  Interpretation  in  the  Study 
of  Folklore  in  India— A  Comment 

BY  VED  PRAKASH  VATUK 


It  is  encouraging  to  the  folklorist  that  the  study  of  folklore  in 
India  has  attracted  a  large  following  in  recent  decades  (Kirk¬ 
land,  1961;  H.  S.  Upadhyaya,  1965;  K.  D.  Upadhyaya, 
1954).  A  number  of  voluminous  collections  of  folklore  from 
various  parts  of  India  have  been  made  in  recent  years,  many  of 
these  in  the  course  of  research  for  dissertations  submitted  to 
Indian  universities  for  M.A.  and  Ph.D.  degrees  are  subsequent¬ 
ly  published.1  From  this  fact  one  might  assume  that  the  study 
of  folklore  on  the  Indian  scene  had  ceased  to  be  an  amateur’s 
pursuit  and  had  begun  to  take  its  place  as  a  scientific  discipline. 
Unfortunately,  however,  such  an  assumption  would  be  an  error. 

The  field  of  folklore  scholarship  in  India  is  characterized  as 
in  the  past  by  a  number  of  basic  defects  which  call  into  ques¬ 
tion  the  usefulness  of  much,  if  not  all,  of  the  published  litera¬ 
ture,  either  for  informing  the  reader  as  to  the  actual  nature  of 
the  oral  literature  of  village  India,  or  for  drawing  conclusions 
of  a  theoretical  or  historical  nature.  Without  wishing  to  single 
out  particular  scholars  for  criticism,  I  have  confined  myself,  in 
this  paper  mainly  to  the  literature  on  the  folklore  of  Western 
Uttar  Pradesh,  since  this  is  an  area  in  which  I  have  personally 
carried  on  field  research.  I  have  centred  my  discussion  around 
a  particular  problem  in  folklore  interpretation  with  which  I 
have  recently  been  concerned — that  of  meter  in  the  folk  poetry 
of  the  Kaurvi  dialect  of  Hindi. 

Inadequate  field-data  collection  methods  and  improper  hand¬ 
ling  of  the  raw  folklore  material  appear  to  mark  much  of  Indian 
folklore  scholarship.  An  example  of  this  is  the  tendency  of  many 
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writers  to  alter  the  language  of  the  folk  material  to  conform  to 
the  usages  of  the  local  standard  literary  language,  apparently  by 
way  of  linguistic  purism.  Perhaps  there  has  not  been  sufficient 
stress  given,  in  the  training  of  Indian  researchers,  on  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  accuracy  in  the  transliteration  of  folklore  texts.  Relevant 
to  this,  also,  is  the  fact  that  rarely  is  any  information  provided 
in  this  literature  about  the  informants  from  whom  folk  material 
has  been  collected,  nor  is  any  attempt  made  to  present  differing 
versions  of  the  same  song,  riddle  or  table  heard  from  different 
informants.  All  such  defects  in  methodology  create  obvious 
barriers  to  interpretation  of  the  folk  material,  for  the  collector 
himself  and  even  more  seriously,  for  subsequent  scholars  who 
might  wish  to  utilize  his  data. 

In  the  area  of  interpretation,  there  is  among  Indian  folklorists 
an  almost  universal  tendency  to  accept  uncritically  the  previou¬ 
sly  published  works — particularly  if  these  are  by  authorities 
regarded  as  eminent.  This  not  only  results  in  lack  of  originality, 
but  frequently  threatens  consistency  of  a  writer’s  argument, 
when  completely  contradictory  statements  from  different  autho¬ 
rities  are  accepted  without  comment  in  succeeding  paragraphs 
or  pages  of  his  work.  (Gupta,  1965,  wherein  the  folk  dramas, 
nautanki  and  svang  are  described). 

Careful  reading  of  recent  works  on  Indian  folklore  reveal  a 
further  fault  which  is  not  unique  to  this  particular  field;  the 
improper  use  of  sources.  The  very  common  practice  of  quoting 
long  passages  from  other  sources,  must  be  criticized  because 
it  reflects  lack  of  originality  and  poor  writing  technique.  How¬ 
ever,  much  more  serious  is  the  regrettably  frequent  incidence  of 
outright  plagiarism,  whereby  lengthy  passages  are  reproduced 
without  quotation  marks,  a  reference  in  the  footnotes,  or  any 
other  indication  that  the  ideas  and  expressions  are  not  the 
author’s  own  Where  footnotes  and  bibliographies  are  provi¬ 
ded,  references  often  do  not  give  sufficient  information,  at 
times  the  information  is  not  properly  checked,  for  the  curious 
reader  to  be  able  to  go  back  to  the  original  source  without 
considerable  difficulty. 

In  general,  Indian  folklore  scholarship  seems  out  of  touch 
with  the  developments  of  folklore  scholarship  in  other  parts  of 
the  world.  Little  attempt  is  being  made  to  utilize  the  methods 
and  the  theoretical  insights  which  the  reading  of  foreign  research 
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publications  provide.  This  may  be  partly  a  problem  of  the 
availability  of  library  materials,  but  it  is  not  so  severe  as  to  be 
responsible  for  the  extreme  isolation  of  so  much  of  the  current 
literature. 

Recently  with  Alan  Dundes  I  have  been  engaged  in  an 
investigation  of  folk  meters  as  used  in  the  riddles  of  the  Hindi¬ 
speaking  area  of  Western  Uttar  Pradesh,  particularly  Buland 
Shahar  District.  During  the  preliminary  stages  of  my  work, 
during  which  I  reviewed  the  literature  relevant  to  our  problem, 

I  found  numerous  baffling  statements,  particularly  concerning 
meter  in  the  folklore  of  this  area.  No  thorough  investigation 
of  meter  had  been  made  by  any  folklorist  working  in  this  or 
adjacent  areas,  but  this  did  not  restrain  them  from  expressing 
pre-conceived  notions  about  the  problem.  In  a  study  of  the 
folklore  of  an  area  adjacent  to  that  of  my  research,  Yadava 
(1960)  devotes  exactly  12  lines  out  of  499  pages  to  the  meter 
of  the  folk  songs,  all  of  them  discrediting  the  folk  use  of  meter. 
He  writes  (p.  236): 

The  bondage  of  meter  in  folksongs  is  very  loose.  In  a  way, 
it  would  not  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  there  is  no  meter 
in  them.  .  .  .  The  village  people  are  blank  when  it  comes  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  science  of  meter  (pingala).  They  do 
not  pay  much  attention  to  varnika  or  matriha  meters. 

Later  in  the  same  paragraph  he  seems  almost  to  contradict 
himself. 

However,  anyone  who  has  heard  these  songs  (sung)  will 
never  leel  a  defect  (Joya)  of  caesura  (yati)  or  flow  of  rhythm 
(gati)  in  them.  Even  so,  it  we  want  to  speak  in  the  language 
of  metrics,  they  can  be  called  ‘musical  meters’  (< dvanyatmaha 
chandd).  That  is  why  Pandit  Ram  Naresh  Tripathi  in  his 
critical  analysis  (of  the  songs)  said,  ‘In  them  there  is  no 
meter,  only  tune.’ 

Several  fallacies  seem  to  underlie  such  statements.  First  is 
the  notion  that  there  are  no  other  kinds  of  meters,  or  in  the 
strict  sense  ‘True  meters”,  which  cannot  be  fitted  into  the 
categories  of  varnika  or  matriha  prescribed  by  classical  Indian 
prosodists.  Second  is  the  paradox  that  when  the  songs  are 
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sung  by  the  folk,  they  seem  to  have  perfect  meter,  but  when 
they  are  written  down  and  read  from  a  book  they  become 
“lose"  in  meter.  In  other  words,  the  transcribed  (and  perhaps 
edited)  versions  of  the  songs  do  not  fit  the  strict  rules  of  the 
matra-counts.  The  implication  here  is  that  the  written  word, 
written  by  the  folklorist,  must  take  precedence  over  the  oral . 
Such  a  procedure  defeats  the  whole  purpose  of  the  study  of 
oral  poetry. 

Furthermore,  even  the  classical  prosodists  have  stipulated 
that  the  word  as  pronounced  and  not  as  written  is  the  crite¬ 
rion  of  matra-counts  in  a  metrical  line.  For  example,  the 
writer  of  Prakrita-Pingalam  says:  “If  the  tongue  reads  any 
long  vowel  short,  then  that  (vowel)  also  is  short.  Even  three 
syllables  read  quickly  can  be  counted  as  one  syllable"  (Vyas, 
1959).  To  be  stricter  than  this  to  the  oral  folk  poet  hardly 
does  him  justice 

If  one  is  concerned  with  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  tradi¬ 
tional  science  of  metrics,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  most 
educated  persons  are  as  ignorant  of  this  as  are  the  folk.  Shastri 
has  complained  that  most  critics,  editors  and  even  poets  in 
Hindi  are  unaware  of  the  rules  of  the  classical  metrical  system 
as  it  pertains  to  the  literature  in  their  language  (R.  N. 
Shastri). 

Another  example  of  the  same  type  of  error  is  that  committed 
by  Krishnadeva  Upadhyaya.  Describing  birha ,  he  has  mis¬ 
quoted  the  description  of  the  meter  used  in  birha  to  be  found 
in  an  early  paper  by  Grierson.  Grierson  (1886)  wrote: 

Regarding  external  form,  a  birha  consists  of  two  pairs  of  two 
lines  each  each  pair  being  founded  on  the  following  scheme: 

6  4  4  2,  4  4  3  instants, 
or  else  6  4  4  2,  4  4  4  instants. 

In  reading  them,  however,  they  will  rarely  be  lound  to  agree 
with  this*  unless  we  remember,  as  already  noted,  that  many 
long  syllables  (i.e.  two  instants)  must  be  read  as  short  (i  e. 
one  instant).  Sometimes,  too,  there  are  superfluous  words 
which  do  not  form  part  of  the  meter.  In  regular  poetry  such 
superfluous  words  are  technically  known  as  jor. 

Now  according  to  Upadhyaya  (1957),  Grierson  has  laid  down 
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the  following  rule  for  birha  in  his  1886  paper: 


“First  carana  (line):  6  4  4  2 

Second  carana'.  4  4  3 

Third  carana :  6  4  4  2 

Fourth  carana :  4  4  4 


16  syllables  ( aksara ) 

1 1  syllables 
16  syllables 

12  syllables”2 


Clearly  these  two  versions  ot  Grierson's  rule  do  not  agree.  It 
<s  not  that  Grierson  is  unclear  in  his  use  of  the  words 
“syllable”  and  “instant”.  He  states  that  a  long  syllable 
contains  two  instants.  Yet  Upadhyaya  has  counted  only  the 
syllables,  not  the  instants;  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  finds  few 
birhas  which  conform  to  the  “definition  of  Grierson”  which 
he  presents.  Furthermore,  using  again  a  syllabic  count, 
Upadhyaya  has  formed  his  own  definition  of  birha ,  gives  two 
examples  which  fit  his  definition,  but  concludes  that  even  the 
rules  he  has  set  up  do  not  seem  to  be  followed  in  every  case 
(see  p.  215).  This  again  is  hardly  surprising,  since  in  the  first 
place  the  meter  in  these  songs  is  based  on  mdtras ,  not  on 
syllables,  and  in  the  second  place,  it  is  impossible  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  meter  by  counting  long  and  short  syllables  in  texts 
written  down  in  the  standard  language  because,  as  has  been 
pointed  out  earlier,  in  poetry  (folk  and  literary)  the  number  of 
matias  in  a  syllable  is  based  on  its  pronunciation.  A  syllable 
written  long  may  have  only  one  mdtra  if  pronounced  short;  a 
syllable  written  short  may  have  two  mdtras  if  pronounced  long. 
Upadhyaya  has  given  no  indication  of  how  his  examples  (and 
he  gives  only  three)  are  actually  recited  or  sung  3 
Here  a  scholar  has  failed  in  the  analysis  of  his  material 
because  he  has  relied  on  the  interpretation  of  an  earlier  writer 
and  that  in  a  garbled  form.  Even  this  misunderstanding  of 
Grierson  could  have  been  less  serious  if  Upadhyaya  had  care- 
fully  recorded  his  birhas  according  to  their  manner  of  recitation 
and  had  then  himself  investigated  the  nature  of  the  meter 

occurring  in  them  and  the  principle  actually  operative  in  their 

composition,  i  e  ,  mdtra  count.  If  one  does  not  take  an  analv- 
t.cal  approach  one  continues  to  perpetuate  myths  rather  than 

JThTKW  of  India 

bas,s  of  the  classical  metrical  rules  In  our  present 
udy  we  have  incidentally  examined  all  our  riddles  in  the  meter 
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called  doha  from  this  point  of  view.  In  a  total  of  19  we  were 
surprised  to  find  that,  judging  from  Prakrita-Pingalam's  strict 
and  artificial  rules  (with  which  the  riddle  composers  are  cer¬ 
tainly  unfamiliar),  three  would  be  classed  as  Brahmani  dohas 
(of  the  highest  order),  and  the  remainder  as  Kshatriya.  No 

examples  ol  Vaishya  or  Shudra  dohas  were  found  in  our 
collection.4 

A  pre-conception  most  harmful  to  folklore  scholarship  is 
one  concerning  the  question  of  purity  of  language.  The 
eminent  Indologist  Vasudev  Sharan  Agrawala,  in  the  foreword 

to  Satya  Gupta’s  work  on  the  folklore  of  Meerut  Division, 
writes  the  following: 

J,  myself,  was  born  in  a  village  in  Meerut  District,  which  is 
between  Hapur  and  Ghaziabad  and  is  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  Pilkhuwa.  Therefore,  I  know  that  in  the  pure 
form  of  Kaurvi  speech  (dialect)  there  is  no  tendency  for 
geminates.  In  their  own  pronunciation  the  pure  form  is 
lota’  and  not  Iotta.  But  we  should  not  forget  that  in  this 
district  there  are  many  villages  dispersed,  whose  dialect  is 
influenced  directly  by  the  Jdtu  or  Bdgru  speech.  It  seems 
to  me  that  in  Kuru-Janapada  (the  Kuril  District)  the  Jat 
Jati  or  their  speech  has  penetrated  the  people’s  tradition 
and  language  and  both  have  been  mingled.  However,  there 
remains  even  today  a  difference  between  the  mother-tongues 
ol  Jats  and  Thakurs  (and  of  other  peoples  of  the  area)  to 
which  wo  must  pay  attention  so  that  the  pure  form  of 
Kaurvi  can  be  revived.5 

I  must  say  at  the  outset  that  the  attitude  here  revealed  is 
most  unscientific.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  pure  speech,  from 
a  linguistic  point  of  view.  The  “correct”  form  of  any  language 
is  simply  that  form  which  is  actually  spoken  by  the  members 
of  a  speech  community,  regardless  of  its  diverse  historical 
origins.  Even  if  words  have  “crept”  into  a  given  language 
from  other  languages,  they  must  be  considered  as  an  integral 
part  of  that  language  if  they  are  so  used  by  its  speakers. 
Otherwise  one  would  have  to  remove  from  consideration  all 
the  words  in  Kaurvi  whose  ultimate  origin  is  Persian,  Arabic, 
Turkish,  Portuguese,  and  English.  Such  influences  are  a 
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legitimate  interest  of  historical  and  etymological  study,  but 
one  should  not  conclude  from  them  that  in  a  description  of 
the  language  some  kind  of ‘‘purity”  should  be  sought  or  that 
revival  of  a  “pure  language”  is  desirable  or  even  possible. 
What  we,  as  folklorists  need  is  not  to  “revive  the  pure  form 
of  KaurvI”,  but  to  record  and  analyse  it  as  it  is. 

Regarding  the  presence  of  geminates  in  this  dialect,  all  work 
done  in  the  area  by  linguists  has  given  results  quite  contrary 
to  the  assertions  of  Agrawala.'1  Should  one  presume  a  Jat 
influence  on  the  Prakrit  or  on  Apabhramsha  (both  of  which 
use  geminates)  from  which  Kalidasa  was  suffering  in  the  fifth 
century?  Or  does  he  presume  that  the  speech  of  certain 
educated  Brahmans  and  Vaishyas,  which  tends  to  be  some¬ 
what  “sanskritized”  and  “purist”  should  be  taken  as  the 
correct  or  pure  speech  of  the  area.  This  would  certainly  be 
the  speech  of  the  minority.  I  made  tape  recordings  during  the 
past  summer  of  the  speech  of  Meerut  District  from  the  area 
near  Agrawala’s  village  (Atroli)  and  also  from  other  areas 
including  Meerut  City  proper,  Dadri  (near  the  border  of 
Muzaffarnagar  District),  Fazalpur  (near  Baraut),  and  Subhan- 
pur  (near  Khekra).  Included  was  the  speech  of  Brahman, 
Baniya,  Rajput,  and  other  castes,  as  well  as  Muslims.  In  all 
cases,  geminates,  of  the  type  to  which  Agrawala  refers,  are 
found  in  the  dialect.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  the  close¬ 
ness  of  Agrawala’s  village  to  a  large  business  and  industrial 
centre  has  tended  to  modify  the  language  spoken  there  in  the 
direction  of  standard  Hindi;  but  if  so,  it  is  an  unusual  case 
for  this  area. 

Failure  to  base  conclusions  on  actual  field  research  is 
evident  in  much  of  the  writing  on  Indian  folklore.  As  an 
example  I  would  like  to  quote  a  prominent  folklorist  of  this 
area,  Krishna  Chandra  Sharma  ‘Chandra’.  In  the  sixteenth 
volume  of  Hindi  Sahitya  kd  Vrihad  Itihas,  devoted  to  Hindi 
folklore  (which  is  one  of  the  most  disappointing  pieces  of  work 
in  this  entire  field),  he  writes  of  the  KaurvI  language: 

These  people  give  new  meanings  to  words  with  unique  uses. 
About  five  years  ago,  the  eldest  son  of  the  writer  went  to  the 
village  of  one  of  his  fellow-students,  an  inhabitant  of  Meerut 
District.  Both  young  men  were  entering  the  boundary  of 
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the  village,  when  the  voice  of  someone  sitting  in  the  field 
was  heard:  ‘Is  it  B££u?  And  who  is  this  with  you?  Turn 
the  face  of  this  theatre-like  boy  toward  me’.  ( tan  yd  thefar 
se  kCi  mu  merl  or  pheriye  !)7 

Regardless  ol  the  accuracy  of  the  quoted  dialect  passage,  it 
seems  obvious  that  the  author  has  based  his  conclusions  about 
the  language  not  on  his  own  research  in  depth,  but  on  the 
incidental  observation  of  his  son  during  a  casual  visit  to  the 
area.  How  can  such  conclusions  carry  weight  in  scholarly 
discourse? 

As  I  indicated  above,  a  purist  attitude  toward  the  language 
of  the  folk  and  the  lendency  to  “standardize”  this  language 
in  transcribing  the  folk  material  is  harmful  because  it  results 
in  inaccuracy.  However,  more  seriously,  it  makes  it  impossible 
to  determine  the  structuial  features  of  the  material  and  makes 
it  appear  formless,  haphazard  and  in  fact,  unstructured.  To 
illustrate,  I  would  like  to  give  two  versions  of  some  of  the 
riddles  from  the  same  area,  printed  side  by  side.  One  version 
was  collected  by  me  during  the  summer  of  1965.  These  are  part 
of  a  large  collection  of  folk  material,  recorded  on  tape.  Most 
were  collected  in  the  natural  setting,  that  is  during  evenings 
when  riddle  sessions  were  actually  taking  place,  rather  than 
being  elicited  directly  from  informants  for  my  research  pur¬ 
poses.  The  second  version  of  the  same  riddles  has  been 
reproduced  from  the  only  published  book  on  the  folklore  of 
the  area,  that  of  Gupta  (1965:  281-284).  I  have  underlined 
the  words  which  clearly  betray  the  author’s  attempt  at  stan¬ 
dardization,  resulting  from  a  purist  attitude  toward  the  dialect 
of  this  area.  I  have  also  indicated  the  matra  count  by  writing 
“  1  ”  under  the  short  syllables  and  “2”  under  the  long  syllables. 
The  total  number  of  instants  is  given  at  the  end  of  each  line. 
My  version  of  each  riddle  is  indicated  by  the  letter  V  , 
Gupta’s  version  by  “G”. 

(1)  G  :  idhara  bhi  khu"(d,  udhara  bin  khun{d 

1112221112  22  18 
gay  a  marakhatd  duddhd  mitt  lid 

2  1  1112  2  2  2  2 _ 16 _ _ 

Note — Raised  ‘n’  denotes  nasal  sation  of  the  preceding  vowel. 
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V  :  inghai  khunta  unghai  khunta 

2222  22  2  2 
gay ci  marakhan 1  duddhu  mi{t/ia 
2  1  1  1  1  2  2  2  2  2 

(2)  G  :  dli  atlun  li  dharati  kaldi  bija 

2  2  1  1  2  2  2  2  1 
bovane  vale  ganve  git  a 
212  222  22  1 

V  :  dlioli  dharati  kala  bija 

22112  2221 
bovana  vale  gav  dnin  git  a 
2  1  1  2  2  2  2  2  1 

(3)  G  :  lamba  licit  ha 

2  2  2  1 
chdnhd  ni 
2  1  2 

V  :  lamba  hai 

2  2  2 
para  chan  ni 
112  2 


16 

16 

— slghara 

15 

16 
15 
15 

— kitab 
7 

5 

6 
6 

— -rasia 


(4)  G  :  janaba  dll  sir  a  pai  jdli 
12  1221  1  222 
pet  a  khal1,  pa  sail  anagina 
2  12  2  112  1111 
V  :  jand  be  dli  sir  a  pai  jdli 
1212211222 


16 

15  (no  rhyme) 
16 


hadiyd n  bahot  ‘anin  pet  ’  ai  khali 

11212  1  2222  16  (rhyme)8 

— muddha 
•  • 

It  is  clear  from  these  examples  that  the  standardization  of 
language,  whether  on  the  part  of  the  folklorist  or  of  the 
linguistically  sophisticated  informant,  leads  to  “faulty”  meter 
even  where  the  original  dialect  form  would  have  been  “correct”. 
It  is  therefore  necessary  that  the  folklorist  have  as  much  data 
as  possible  about  his  informant’s  background,  his  eduction, 
and  his  attitude  toward  the  language.  That  he  should  refrain 


Note — Raised  ‘n’  denotes  nasalisation  of  the  preceding  vowel. 
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from  any  alteration  of  the  collected  text  should  go  without 
saying.  The  importance  of  social  attitudes  in  influencing  the 
type  of  folk  material  elicited  is  demonstrated  forcefully  by 
tape-recording  of  a  riddle  session  consisting  of  male  Brahman, 
TyagI  and  Bania  villagers  in  this  area.  Most  of  those  present 
had  little  education,  but  a  few  were  somewhat  educated  and 
conscious  of  the  prestige  associated  with  use  of  standard  Hindi. 
Much  derisive  comment  was  heard  from  the  others  about 
the  “ shdstrl bat”  (“scriptural  riddles”,  those  recently  composed 
in  standard  Hindi— the  term  implies  a  kind  of  reverse 
snobbery)  offered  by  these  educated  informants.  Similarly, 
several  remarks  suggested  that  the  riddlers  felt  restraint  in 
telling  some  of  their  more  earthy  or  lewd  riddles  in  the 
presence  of  these  persons. 

My  study  of  Hindi  riddles,  folksongs,  and  proverbs  has 
shown  rhyme  to  be  an  important  element.  That  the  folk  are 
charmed  by  rhyme  is  illustrated  by  many  proverbs.9 

However,  K.  D.  Upadhyaya  (1954:  214),  in  the  above- 
mentioned  volume,  writes:  “In  folksongs  generally  there  is 
no  rhyme.  Although  rhyme  is  present  in  birha  occasionally, 
this  should  be  considered  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 
Ten  pages  later  (p.  224)  he  expresses  a  somewhat  different 
view:  “Folksongs  generally  have  end-rhymes,  but  the  rule  of 
rhyme  is  not  followed  strictly.”  And  again  (p.  226),  discuss¬ 
ing  rhyme  in  Bhojpuri  folk  poetry,  Upadhyaya  maintains, 
“The  beautiful  rhyming  pattern  is  arranged  in  the  first-second 
and  third-fourth  lines  of  barahamsd  ...  In  this  song  the 
rhyming  pattern  has  come  out  beautifully.  It  seems  to 
reach  into  the  category  of  ornamented  poetry.  “Further,  he 
says,  “In  birha  rhyme  is  found  in  the  first-third  and 
second-fourth  lines.”  He  even  complains  on  the  same  page 
that  “at  times  nonsense  words  are  repeated  in  an  effort 

to  make  the  lines  rhyme”.  The  examples  of  riddles  which  he 

has  provided  in  the  same  volume  (pp.  165-170)  all  rhyme  with 
the  exception  of  two,  neither  of  which  is  a  true  riddle.  One 
of  these  (p.  166)  is  a  mathematical  puzzle  and  rhymes  inter¬ 
nally  The  other  (p.  168)  is  a  nonsense  saying  which  requires 
no  answer.  The  proverbs  given  by  Upadhyaya  in  the  same 
book  (pp.  140-151)  also  rhyme.  As  further  support  lor  the 
importance  of  rhyme  in  Hindi  folklore  we  can  cite,  or 
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example,  Sahal  (1960),  who  has  listed  many  proverbs  of 
Rajasthan  which  include  not  only  end-rhymes  in  proverbs  of 
two  lines,  but  even  chains  of  internal  rhymes  in  one-line 
proverbs.  Thus  we  see  that  the  concrete  evidence  of  his  own 
collection  and  the  collections  of  others  denies  his  statement 
quoted  early  in  this  paragraph.  What  we  need,  instead  of 
generalized  remarks  of  this  kind  which  must  later  be  contra¬ 
dicted,  is  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  raw  data,  line  by 
line  and  verse  by  verse,  leading  to  some  valid  conclusions 
about  the  structure  of  the  various  folklore  genres. 

In  an  article  on  a  folk  drama  of  Western  Uttar  Pradesh 
(V.  P.  Vatuk,  and  S.  Vatuk),  we  have  noted  another 
serious  shortcoming  of  much  of  the  recent  literature  on  Hindi 
folklore,  and  have  given  several  specific  examples  which  need 
not  be  repeated  here.  We  are  referring  to  the  habit  of  many 
writers  of  quoting  other  authors  at  length,  sometimes  with, 
but  often  without,  attribution.  This  is  fair  neither  to  the 
author  whose  words  are  thus  plagiarised,  nor  to  the  reader. 
The  latter  has  no  way  ol  knowing  whose  words  he  is  reading, 
whose  ideas  he  is  concurring  with— or  attacking  -  and  he  is 
unlikely  ever  to  find  out  unless  he  is  intimately  familiar  with 
all  the  literature  on  a  chosen  subject  and  has  a  good  memory 
for  the  peculiar  turn  ol  phrase.  When  one  finds  even  one 
such  lapse  in  a  volume  by  a  heretofore  respected  writer,  one’s 
regard  tor  and  faith  in  his  other  work  is  seriously  diminished. 

Basically,  all  of  my  remarks  seem  to  point  to  a  critical  need 
for  rigorous,  scholarly  and  disciplined  training  of  young  folk¬ 
lorists  in  India.  It  is  unfortunate  that  where  raw  folk  material 
is  as  abundant  and  varied  as  it  is  in  India  at  the  present  time, 
there  is  not  a  single  good  book  on  principles  and  methods  of 
folklore  scholarship  which  is  available  for  the  training  of 
scientific  investigators.  The  amount  of  material  already  col¬ 
lected  is  voluminous  (though  not  exhausting  the  possibilities 
of  collection),  but  very  few  good  studies  have  resulted  from 
these  collections.  This  is  partly  due  to  poor  training,  to  an 
exaggerated  feeling  of  respect  and  loyalty  to  elder  scholars, 
and  to  what  must  be  called  the  laziness  of  many  of  the  younger 
scholars.  Clearly  the  academic  profession  in  India  suffers 
from  shortage  of  finances  for  research,  inadequate  library 
acihties,  and  heavy  teaching  duties  which  make  it  difficult 
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for  an  individual  to  devote  all  his  potential  to  work  of  this 
kind.  However,  a  basic  change  in  attitude  and  the  instilling 
of  devotion  to  principles  of  objective  scientific  investigation 
would  go  very  far  to  ameliorate  the  conditions  l  have  pointed 
out  in  this  paper. 


REFERENCES  AND  NOTES 


1For  research  in  folklore  and  related  subjects  completed  or  in  pro¬ 
gress  in  Indian  colleges  and  universities,  see  Praci-Jyoti :  Digest  of 
Indological  Studies,  Kurukshetra,  Vol.  I,  1963  and  succeeding  issues. 

2Note  on  page  214  that  Upadhyaya  has  quoted  Grierson’s  above- 
cited  passage  as  follows:  “In  reading  them  Birhas — they  will  really  be 
found  to  agree  with  this...”  (bold  mine),  thus  changing  completely  the 
meaning  of  the  original. 

3In  my  research  on  birhds  sung  by  Indians  in  British  Guiana,  I  found 
that  many  fit  the  dohd  meter.  This  could,  of  course,  be  the  result 
of  changes  which  could  have  taken  place  since  these  settlers  or  their 
ancestors  left  India  in  the  late  19th  century.  However,  further  investi¬ 
gation  is  required,  and  I  hope  to  publish  my  findings  on  this  material 
in  the  near  future.  Note  the  metrical  pattern  in  the  following  examples 
(dohd  uses  this  scheme:  6  4  3,  6  4  1,  repeated  twice): 

1)  tuma  panchi  hama  kevafd  You  are  the  bird  and  I  am 


11  2  2  1 

1  2  12 

13 

the  pandanus  flower. 

sadd  raho  bharapura 

May  you  always  live  in 

12  1  2  11 

2  1 

11 

prosperity. 

hama  para  kirapd  rdkhiye 

Be  kind  to  me. 

11111 

12  2  12 

13 

kya  nere  kya 

dura 

Whether  you  live  near  or  far. 

2  2  2  2 

2  1 

11 

bharra  kaford 

ddd ha  ka 

The  bowl  is  full  of  milk. 

2  1  12  2 

2  1  2 

13 

j isamann  pdk k  ai 

khira 

In  which  rice  pudding  is  cooked. 

112  2  2 

2  1 

11 

\ 

How  many  lovers  have 

kitand  dshika 

pi  gaye 

112  2  11 

2  1  2 

13 

drunk  it? 

kitand  bhaye 

phakira 

How  many  have  renounced  the 

112  12 

1  2  1 

11 

world? 

4For  definitions  of  the  various  types  of  dohd,  see  Vyas  (1959),  p  74. 
5Vasudeva  Sharan  Agrawala.  ‘  Purva-Bhumika”,  in  Gupta  (1965),  p. 
u.  The  names  Kaurvi,  KurupradeshTya,  Adi  Hindi  have  been  given  to  the 
dialect  of  this  area  by  Sanskrit  scholars  w  thout  caring  to  find  out  what 
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the  folk  of  this  area  really  call  it.  In  an  earlier  article  I  have  argued 
against  these  impositions  on  the  basis  that  not  a  single  speaker  of  this 
dialect  who  has  not  been  exposed  to  highly  Sanskritized  Hindi  would 
understand  the  words  used  to  refer  to  their  language.  Ironically  I 
found  that  the  folk  term  for  Sanskritized  usage  of  this  kind  is  “ angrejji 
bolna ”  (“to  talk  English”,  i.e.,  a  foreign  language).  I  have  suggested 
the  use  of  the  term  Nagri  for  this  dialect,  since  it  is  used  by  the  folk  in 
speech  and  in  proverbs  for  their  language.  See  “Sanskrit  se  Nagari, 
Shiksha ,  July  1961,  pp.  11-12.  In  this  regard,  see  also  an  article  by  Alan 
Dundes  in  Monist ,  October,  1966. 

6For  example,  see  Gumperz  (1955),  Sankrityayana  (1951  ?).  Gupta 
(1965:  17)  and  Vatuk,  op.  cit  ,  p.  11. 

7Krishna  Chandra  Sharma  “Chandra”,  “Kaurvl  Lok-Sahitya”,  in 
R.  Sankrityayana  and  K.D.  Upadhyaya,  eds.,  Hindi  Sahitya  ka  Vrihad 
ItihTis,  Vol.  16,  p.  493. 

translation  of  these  riddles  follows: 

1)  Peg  on  this  side,  peg  on  that  side 

The  cow  bucks,  but  the  milk  is  sweet.  — water  chestnut 

2)  The  land  is  white,  the  seed  is  black 

The  sowers  sing  songs.  — book 

3)  G  :  A  log  hand,  no  shadow. 

V  :  A  tall  (man),  but  no  shadow.  — road,  path 

Another  version  of  the  same  was  collected  by  me  from  Punjabi¬ 
speaking  Indians  in  California: 


ikk  cidmi  lama  lammd  A  tall,  tall  man 

par  chan  koi  mi  But  no  shadow. 

4)  Sir,  you  have  a  net  on  your  head.  You  have  so  many  ribs,  but 
your  stomach  is  empty.  —a  round  wicker  stool 


9For  example: 

“ Jat  re  jat,  tere  sir  pai  khat ’* 

“telli  re  telli  tere  sir  pai 
kollhu ’ 

**tuk  ni  lagV * 

“ tuk  lago  nd  I  ago,  bojjhu  to 
marai  igd ” 


“Jat,  oh  jat,  on  your  head 
there  is  a  cot  !” 

“Oilman,  oh  oilman,  on  your, 
head  there  is  an  oilpress!' 

“It  doesn’t  rhyme.” 

“Rhyme  or  not,  you  will  die 
of  the  weight  !” 
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CHAPTER  TWO 


The  Ethnography  of  Sang,  A  North  Indian 

Folk  Opera* 

By 

VED  PRAKASH  VATUK  and  SYLVIA  VATUK 

India  has  a  dramatic  tradition,  both  literary  and  folk,  of  many 
centuries  duration.  Bharata  Muni  discusses  the  art  of  the 
drama  in  his  Natyashastra ,  a  work  supposedly  composed  in 
the  second  century  b.c.  when  some  of  the  best  Sanskrit  plays 
were  already  in  existence.  Speaking  of  the  origins  of  the 
dramatic  art,  he  asserts  that  drama  represents  the  panchama 
veda  (Filth  Veda),  created  by  God  himself  in  order  to  impart 
instruction  in  religious  behaviour  to  the  members  of  the  lower 
classes  who  were  not  allowed  access  to  the  other  Vedas.1  This 
myth  of  the  deliberate,  divine  creation  of  the  drama  would  sug¬ 
gest  that  in  fact  the  Sanskrit  drama  as  a  literary  form  must  have 
developed  out  of  a  prior  folk  dramatic  tradition.  As  Keith  has 
pointed  out,  the  Sanskrit  drama  was  so  polished  in  its  conven¬ 
tions,  so  linguistically  refined,  that  the  mass  of  the  people  could 
not  have  enjoyed  it,2  and  it  is  therefore  likely  that  throughout 
history  the  two  traditions,  folk  and  literary,  developed  side  by 
side,  mutually  influencing  one  another. 


Throughout  traditional  Indian  literature,  in  Sanskrit,  Prakrit 
Apabhramsha,  and  modern  Hindi,  the  words  svang ,  suang ,  and 
swig  recur  frequently  with  various  referents,  generally  to  some 
form  of  drama.  We  cannot  completely  identify  the  modern 


nstory,  justifies  their  brief  mention  here.3 
>  a  play  of  Kalidas  written  in  the  5th 
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century  A.D.,  folk  meters  have  been  used  in  conversations  with 
birds,  animals,  and  forest  folk.4  Kalldas  also  mentions  the 
word  sang  and  suggests  that  the  folk  tradition  had  at  that  time 
developed  a  kind  of  drama  oriented  toward  experimentation. 
It  was  musical  in  character,  a  kind  of  poetic  opera,  and  several 
instruments  were  used  Ln  accompaniment.5 

The  existence  of  a  folk  dramatic  tradition  is  revealed  in 


the  remarks  of  writers  of  a  later  period  as  well.  In  the  9th 
century  Kanhappa  has  mentioned  sang  in  his  poems.6  Kabir, 
in  the  15th  century,  complains  of  the  people’s  interest  in  svang 
to  the  neglect  of  devotion  toward  God.7  JayasI,  in  the  16th 
century,  mentions  female  prostitutes,  called  suangis,  who  dis¬ 
guise  themselves  as  yogis  (male  ascetics).8 

In  modern  India,  each  region  has  its  own  characteristic  forms 
of  folk  drama.  Prominent,  for  example,  are  the  khyal  of 
Rajasthan,  bhavai  of  Gujarat,  sanglt  or  tamasha  of  Maharash¬ 
tra,  and  bhagvat  mel  of  Andhra.*  Many  others  have  been 
discussed  in  the  literature.  In  most  cases,  several  distinc 
forms  of  folk  drama  co-exist  in  a  single  area.  Uttar  Pradesh 
has  ras ,  nakal ,  nautankl  bhand ,  ramlila ,  sang ,  and  others. 
These  are  all  different  in  many  respects.  However,  all  have 
some  common  features.  The  stories  they  portray  are  derived 
for  the  most  part  from  the  same  myths,  tales,  and  epics,  and 
from  the  lives  of  Indian  religious  and  folk  heroes.  Most  use 
noetry,  and  where  prose  is  employed,  poetic  elements  such  as 
rhvming,  and  elaborate  figurative  speech  are  prominent.  A 
use  music  and  song  as  an  integral  part  of  the  performance,  so 
that  it  is  appropriate  to  call  them  folk  opera.  Yet  despite  this 
underlying  similarity  in  content  and  technique  it  must  be 
stressed  that  all  Indian  folk  opera  is  not  identical.  It  is  unto 

tunate  that  in  the  available  literature,  both  in  English  and  1 

SS  languages,  .hese  has  tan  a  tendency  to  co„f»* 
forms  of  the  folk  opera.  This  appears  to  result  front  heavy  an 
indiscriminate  reliance  on  written  sources  rather  than  on  per¬ 
sonal  field  research,  and  from  the  assumption 
similar  or  identical  in  name,  but  occurring ;  in .different ^regions, 

are  also  similar  or  identical  in  form.  The  ™  .  [  L*TC 

r  ,mta  0ne  of  the  few  writers  who  has  worked  on  the  folklore 

of  The  area  of  Western  Uttar  Pradesh  with  which  we  are  here 

concerned,  unfortunately  suffers  from  th.s  defect. 
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chapter  on  the  local  folk  drama,  Gupta  supports  the  assertion 
of  numerous  general  writers  on  Hindi  literature  that  sang , 
nautankl,  and  bhagat  are  identical.  Actual  attendance  at  per¬ 
formances,  or  even  a  fairly  superficial  reading  of  the  individual 
descriptions  of  these  in  her  quoted  sources  would  readily 
demonstrate  the  faultiness  of  this  generalization.11  She  has 
further  confused  the  issue  by  including  in  her  general  state¬ 
ment  of  identity  an  all-female  skit,  the  khoria ,  performed  by 
amateurs  in  connection  with  the  marriage  ceremony.12 

In  the  part  of  western  Uttar  Pradesh  and  eastern  Punjab 
with  which  we  are  dealing  here,  several  types  of  folk  drama 
and  folk  dramatic  troupes  are  found  at  the  present  time.  One 
of  the  best-known  folk  dramas  is  the  ramlila,  a  performance 
of  about  fourteen  days  duration  in  which  the  important  episo¬ 
des  in  the  life  of  Lord  Ram,  as  related  in  the  Ramdyana  and  in 
the  improvisations  of  local  writers,  are  recited  and  enacted. 
Under  the  term  ramlila  are  included  two  kinds  of  performan¬ 
ces.  The  local  ramlila  is  performed  yearly  during  September 
or  October  at  the  festival  of  Dashahara  and  is  organized  by  a 
committee  in  each  city.  Another  ramlila  is  performed  by 
independent  professional  troupes,  without  regard  for  the  sea¬ 
son13.  Skits  and  short  plays  of  another  kind  are  performed  by 
hereditary  troupes  of  bhands  and  natnls ,  and  by  the  hijras. 
Typical  of  this  area  is  the  one-man  surprise  skit  of  the  bahuru- 
pia,  in  which  the  actor  does  an  impersonation,  in  a  real-life 
situation,  with  the  purpose  of  actually  deceiving  his  audience. 
At  the  close  of  his  performance  he  reveals  his  true  identity 
and  is  given  money  by  onlookers.  Also  common  in  this  area 
are  several  types  of  narrative  performances  which  are  sung  but 
not  enacted.  Among  the  performers  of  these  the  most 
important  are  alhd  groups,  boll  groups  and  bhajan  mandalls . 
about  which  more  will  be  said  later. 

Here  we  are  specifically  concerned  with  a  particular  type  of 
folk  performance,  the  sang.  Our  research  has  been  confined 
essentially  to  Meerut  District,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  region 
under  consideration,  but  we  have  established  the  existence  of 
sang  throughout  the  whole  area  of  western  Uttar  Pradesh  and 
eastern  Punjab14.  One  of  us  has  been  familiar  with  sang  for 
many  years,  but  it  was  not  until  the  summer  of  1965  that  we 
were  able  to  attempt  a  serious  investigation  of  this  local  folk 
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opera.  It  was  possible  to  interview  several  stingis  about  their 
backgrounds,  training,  and  professional  lives  and  to  follow  up 
some  ideas  that  had  occurred  to  us  while  still  at  a  distance, 
about  the  social  functions  of  the  sting  performance,  the  social 
setting  in  which  it  is  found,  and  the  effects  of  today’s  economic 
and  social  changes  upon  the  popularity  of  sting  and  even  upon 
the  torm  and  content  of  the  sting  performance  itself.  We  were 
particularly  interested  in  viewing  sting  as  an  instrument  of 
communication  in  the  rural  setting  and  in  comparing  its  messa¬ 
ge  content  with  that  of  other  competing  agents  in  the  same 
field.  In  Singer’s  terms,  we  sought  to  study  the  role  of  the 
stingi  as  a  “cultural  specialist”,15  or  in  Wolf’s  terms  as  a  “cul¬ 
tural  broker”16  in  this  area  of  North  India. 

The  sting  troupe,  called  khtirti ,  usually  consists  of  nine  to 
twelve  members.  Of  these,  approximately  four  are  instru¬ 
mentalists  who  provide  the  musical  accompaniment  to  the 
actor-singers  on  the  tablti  (a  small  double  .set  of  drums),  nagtirti 
(or  nakktirti ,  kettle-drum),  stirangl  (a  large  stringed  instrument), 
and  sometimes  a  harmonium  and/or  cymbals.  With  the  khtirti , 
a  cook  (of  Brahman  caste)  and  a  man  to  prepare  the  hukka , 
or  water-pipe  (traditionally  a  man  of  the  Ntii  or  barber  caste), 
generally  travel. 

All  sangis  are  male.  Although  the  troupe  may  travel  as 
much  as  100  miles  for  a  performance,  and  may  be  in  demand 
for  much  of  the  year,  the  performers  are  not  truly  nomadic. 
All  maintain  a  home  and  family  in  their  own  village,  to  which 
they  return  between  tours. 

Recruitment  to  the  sting  khtirti  does  not  follow  hereditary 
or  caste  lines,  as  it  does  in  some  of  the  other  types  of  travelling 
dramatic  troupes  in  this  area.  Members  are  chosen  on  the 
basis  of  interest  and  ability.  The  khtirtis  we  contacted  all 
contain  members  of  several  different  castes  and  included  Hin¬ 
dus  and  Muslims.  The  latter  are  generally  instrumentalists 
rather  than  actor-singers.  This  may  be  because  the  basis  for 
most  sting  plays  lies  in  the  Hindu  religious  and  epic  literature 
and  inculcates  Hindu  values,  and  perhaps  also  because  Islamic 
doctrine  forbids  dramatic  impersonation.  However,  no 
categorical  statement  about  this  can  be  made,  since  at  least  one 
well-known  stingi  and  sting  composer  in  this  area  is  a  Muslim. 
Leadership  of  the  sting  troupe  is,  like  membership,  open  to 
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members  of  all  castes.  We  found  as  leaders  in  this  district 
Brahmans,  Raya  Rajputs,  Jats,  Luhars  (blacksmith  caste) 
Kasai  (Muslim  butchers)  and  others.  Except  in  the  case  of 
Brahman  leaders,  some  members  of  all  the  troupes  were  of 
castes  higher  in  status  than  their  leader.  It  is  clear  that  the 
sang  k hard  provides  an  arena  of  achieved  status,  wherein  the 
caste  hierarchy  is  subordinated  to  a  hierarchy  of  skill.  This 
must  be  placed  within  the  framework  of  the  generally  low 
prestige  traditionally  accorded  by  Indian  society  to  the  dram¬ 
atic  performer,  and,  for  reasons  that  will  be  explained  in  more 
detail  below,  particularly  to  the  performer  of  the  type  of  plays 
usually  presented  by  the  sang  troupe.  However,  the  opprobrium 
incurred  by  a  high-caste  performer  because  of  his  profession, 
although  certainly  felt,  is  evidently  not  sufficient  to  restrict 
the  performance  of  sang  to  persons  of  low  caste,  nor  to  serio¬ 
usly  discourage  a  talented  high-caste  singer  from  assuming  the 
role  of  sdngi,  a  role  which  at  least  in  the  past  has  been  econo¬ 
mically  very  rewarding. 

The  sdngis  interviewed  had  begun  singing  on  their  own  as 
young  men,  and  had  gradually  achieved  a  local  reputation 
singing  in  the  men's  groups  which  specialize  in  performing  at 
the  annual  village  Holl  festival.  They  had  then  either  been 
approached  by  or  had  themselves  approached  a  sang  troupe  in 
the  area,  and  had  begun  their  professional  career.  There 
seemed  to  be  no  tendency  for  this  profession  to  be  passed 
from  father  to  son. 

Most  of  the  older  sdngis  had  belonged  to  at  least  two 
different  troupes  during  their  career,  having  left  after  some 
years  the  troupe  with  they  had  originally  been  affiliated.  A 
sang  troupe  may  retain  a  stable  membership  for  as  long  as 
twenty  years.  In  any  case,  a  core  of  members  generally 
remains  together  lor  decades,  while  other  members  are  replaced 
due  to  death  or  other  unavoidable  contingencies,  or  because 
they  have  left  to  join  another  troupe  or  to  form  new  troupes 
of  their  own.  Such  fission  may  be  the  result  of  disputes  with¬ 
in  the  troupe,  but  is  frequently  the  result  of  amicable  mutual 
agreement.  Furthermore,  troupes  frequently  lend  and  borrow 
singers  and  instrumentalists  from  one  another  to  fill  in  when 
a  regular  member  is  unable  to  perform.  This  mutual  aid 

etween  kharas  is  not,  however,  incompatible  with  considerable 
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jealousy  and  pride  of  membership  on  the  part  of  each 
khard.  As  one  of  our  informants  stated,  “this  is  a  business 
•  n  which  even  the  teacher  is  jealous  of  his  own  pupil.” 

^  it hin  the  khard,  highest  esteem  and  authority  is  accorded  to 
the  I  cade  i  01  kharehand.  The  khdfeband  is  regarded  as  the  guru 
OT  sP,r,tual  teacher  of  the  other  members  of  the  troupe.  The 
master-disciple  relationship  thus  established  is  a  persisting  one, 
and  is  remembered  on  the  occasion  of  each  performance.  The 
name  of  the  leader  ol  the  original  group  to  which  a  sdngl  has 
belonged  is  recited  in  the  opening  lines  of  a  performance,  even 
by  the  oldest  sang  leaders,  who  are  themselves  guru  to  many 
younger  performers. 

The  kharehand  is  responsible  for  the  recruitment  of  members, 

the  booking  of  engagements,  the  practical  arrangements  for 

travel  and  housing  while  on  tour,  as  well  as  for  the  training  of 

young  actors,  direction  of  the  performance,  staging,  make-up 

and  costumes.  He  acts  and  sings  in  the  opera  himself,  often 

taking  one  ol  the  leading  roles  and  serving  as  narrator  for  those 

parts  ol  the  story  not  acted  out  in  full.  In  addition,  the  khare - 

• 

hand  is  author-composer  of  the  play  itself.  Using  for  inspira¬ 
tion  the  traditional  Sanskrit  literature,  the  great  epics,  Mahd- 
hharata  and  Ramdyana ,  and  local  folk  tales  and  heroic  legends, 
he  composes  the  dialogue  in  the  form  of  songs,  called  raginls 
lor  most  of  the  plays  presented  by  his  troupe.  He  may  on 
occasion  draw  also  the  composing  skills  of  other  members  of 
the  khard ,  or  he  may  use  plays  composed  by  other  sangis  which 
he  has  seen  performed  or  has  read  in  the  booklets  printed  by 
them  for  local  distribution. 

The  troupe  generally  performs  by  invitation,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  occasional  informal  performances  in  the  home 
village  ol  the  kharehand ,  or  performances  given  in  order  to  ful¬ 
fil  certain  ol  his  kinship  obligations  which  would  otherwise 
be  fulfilled  by  a  cash  gift.  Thy  troupe  is  invited  by  prominent 
landlords  or  other  wealthy  persons  to  perform  during  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  a  daughter’s  marriage  or  to  accompany  the  wedding 
party  of  a  son.  An  invitation  may  be  made  on  the  occasion  of 
an  important  yearly  festival,  or  in  order  to  celebrate  an  event 
of  personal  rejoicing,  such  as  the  birth  of  a  son.  Another  type 
of  occasion  on  which  an  invitation  may  be  tendered  is  when  a 
temple,  village  resthouse  ( dharamshdld)>  or  school  is  to  be 
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built,  or  a  well  is  dug.  Here  the  sang  troupe  will  be  asked  to 
give  a  benefit  performance.  In  either  case,  the  question  of 
compensation  is  settled  beforehand.  The  initial  transaction, 
during  which  the  date  is  agreed  upon,  a  price  is  set,  and  a 
nominal  advance  of  1 ,  1 1 ,  21 ,  5 1 ,  or  101  rupees  is  delivered,  is 
known  as  sain  (lend.  This  formerly  took  place  six  months  or 
even  one  year  before  the  performance,  due  to  the  great  demand 
for  the  services  of  the  better-known  sangls. 

When  invited  by  a  private  person,  the  sang  troupe  asks  a 
flat  rate  per  day  and  is  also  housed  and  fed  at  the  expense  of 
the  host.  Since  each  performance  lasts  a  week,  during  which 
a  serial  story  or  a  number  of  short  stories  are  acted  out  on 
succeeding  afternoons  and  evenings,  this  last  item  is  a  consider¬ 
able  one.  During  the  actual  performance,  donations  of  money 
and  clothing  are  given  by  members  of  the  audience,  and  these 
are  also  retained  by  the  troupe.  For  a  benefit  performance,  either 
a  similar  arrangement  is  made,  with  the  fee  deduced  from  the 
audience  donations,  or  an  agreement  is  reached  to  accept  a 
certain  percentage  of  the  take,  the  rest  going  toward  the  build¬ 
ing  fund.  At  such  a  performance  the  donations  are  of  course 
much  bigger  than  at  a  privately  sponsored  performance,  since 
the  audience  is  aware  that  by  their  gilts  they  are  supporting  a 
religious  or  social  cause  and  are  not  merely  tipping  the  per¬ 
formers  as  they  would  do  at  a  private  perlormance.  Nowadays, 
the  arrangers  of  a  benefit  performance  generally  prefer  the 
percentage  arrangement  because  of  the  expense  of  feeding  a 
twelve-man  troupe  and  because,  with  the  declining  popularity 

of  sang ,  the  sponsors  cannot  ,  be  sure  of  receiving  sufficient 
profits  to  assure  the  flat  fee. 

Within  the  troupe,  receipts  are  divided  into  equal  shares, 
of  a  number  somewhat  more  than  the  number  of  members. 
One  and  a  half  shares  then  goes  to  the  star,  who  plays  the 
role  of  the  female  heroine,  and  perhaps,  one  and  a  half  shares 
go  to  the  male  leader  and  to  the  leading  instrumentalist.  The 
khareband  himself  takes  one  and  a  half  or  two  shares,  and  a 

share  is  retained  for  the  expenses  of  the  khdra.  All  other 
members  receive  a  single  share. 


Training  oi  new  members  and  rehearsals  with  the  sang  khan, 
are  informal.  New  members  are  instructed  in  their  parts 
e  ore  a  performance,  but  since  the  stories  are  for  the  most 
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part  well-known  and  since  the  newcomer  must  have  often 
watched  performance  of  the  troupe  before  taking  part  himself 
and  may  already  know  the  more  popular  songs  by  heart,  he  is 
not  difficult  to  train.  After  a  time  he  knows  the  entire  play  so 
well  that  he  can  substitute  for  any  of  the  other  actors  when 
they  are  unable  to  perform. 

The  stage  for  a  sang  performance  is  usually  set  under  a  large 
tree  near  the  village  boundary,  in  an  open  space  accommodat¬ 
ing  ten  thousand  persons  or  more.  Occasionally  it  maybe  staged 
on  the  open  platform  surrounding  the  village  caupcil  or  public 
meeting  house.  The  stage  is  simple.  Six  or  more  high  wooden 
cots  are  set  up  side  by  side  and  covered  by  a  heavy  cloth  or 
rug.  People  sit  around  it,  on  three  sides.  Some  climb  nearby 
trees  for  a  bird's  eye  view.  Women  sit  separately,  many  watch¬ 
ing  from  the  roofs  of  nearby  houses.  Little  space  is  left 
between  the  audience  and  the  players  which  is  used 
when  the  action  of  the  play  requires  that  travelling  be  portray¬ 
ed.  A  corner  of  the  stage  is  set  aside  for  the  instrumentalists. 
Actors  may  sit  here  while  waiting  for  their  turn  on  stage,  and 
important  village  dignitaries  may  also  be  seated  here. 

The  performance  takes  place  either  in  the  afternoon  or  late 
at  night.  Before  it  begins,  the  nagdra  is  played  to  inform 
villagers  that  the  sang  is  about  to  start.  People  arrive  in  groups 
from  nearby  villages,  adults  and  children  also,  carrying  with 
them  a  chuddar ,  a  large  shawl,  which  can  be  used  as  a  turban 
for  protection  from  the  sun,  as  a  seat  in  case  of  dirt  or  hard 
ground,  or  even  as  a  raincoat  in  case  of  a  downpour. 

The  sang  begins  with  the  recitation  of  one  or  more  couplets 
in  the  dohd  meter.17  The  most  common  version,  which  consists 
of  three  couplets,  is  as  follows: 


l 


Om(a)  nani(a)  sab(a)  tai 
bad  a  _ ^ 

TJstai  badd  na  koy(a)  __ 

Jo  uskW  sumiran(a)  karai 
'Sudha  dt(a)md  hoy(a ^ 

A  ri  Bhavdni  bdsfa  kar(a) 
Ghat  (a)  kc  parCa)jIeJkhol(a) 
Ras(a)nd  par  (a )  bdsd  karo  ^ 
[Mdi]  suddha  sabad(a)  nwkh(a) 
bol(a) 


The  name  of  Om  is  the  greatest. 


f 

No  one  is  greater  than  He. 

One  who  remembers  Om, 

His  soul  is  purified. 

Oh  BhavanI,  come  live  in  me. 
Open  the  gates  of  my  heart. 
Stay  on  my  tongue,  oh  Mother 
And  speak  the  correct  words 
through  my  mouth. 
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[Manai]  sumar(a)  liye  jag(a)  I  remember  the  Lord.  ^ 

—  ' 
ais(a) 

_ sa!(u)  guru  __ - is  my  guru. 

[Kaliu]  chardriCa)  vdkai  sis(a)  I  bow  to  his  feet  and  pray. 

Following  directly  upon  this  is  the  so-called  bhet ,  or  offer¬ 
ing,  sung  in  turn  by  each  member  of  the  cast.18  The  bhet  is  in 
the  form  of  a  hymn  to  the  Goddess  Durga,  known  also  as 
Kali  or  Bhavanl.  In  some  cases  the  name  of  Sharda  (Sarasvatl, 
Goddess  of  Wisdom)  is  identified  with  Durga  also.  The  bhet 
asks  the  Goddess  for  good  voice,  appropriate  thoughts,  origin¬ 
ality  and  poetic  inspiration.  It  is  a  four-stanza  rdginl,  standardi¬ 
zed  in  meter,  style  and  theme.19  The  jester  sings  his  bhet  first, 
followed  by  the  other  actors.  Finally  the  khd reband  sings  his 
bhet  and  begins  the  sang  proper  with  several  couplets,  also  in 
doha  meter,  in  which  the  chief  characters  are  introduced  and 
the  scene  is  set. 

Sang,  as  our  translation  ‘‘folk  opera’’  implies,  is  a  musical 
play,  and  as  such  the  greater  part  of  the  dialogue  as  well  as  the 
connecting  narratives  are  poetic  in  form  and  musical  in  ex¬ 
pression.  Even  the  rare  prose  portions  are  musical  in  tone  and 
tend  to  rhyme.  Each  actor  sings  his  dialogue  in  the  form^f  a 
rdginl  called  javdb.  This  is  usually  preceded  by  one  or  two 
dohds  as  introduction. 

The  soul  of  the  rdginl  is  in  the  rhythm.  The  meters  used 
are  centuries  old,  utilized  by  generations  of  non-Sanskrit  folk 
poets.  The  sdngl  does  not  pay  close  attention  to  the  weight  of 
the  metrical  line,  but  composes  intuitively,  according  to  the 
way  he  knows  from  experience  the  rhythm  should  sound.  He 
frequently  lets  extra  syllables  slip  in  when  necessary  to  express 
his  meaning,  and  of  course  he  exercises  the  traditional  preroga¬ 
tive  of  the  poet  to  pronounce  long  syllables  as  short,  or  vice 
versa,  in  order  to  fit  his  words  to  the  chosen  meter. 

The  refrain  (fek)  begins  the  rdginl ,  and  it  is  sung  first  by 
the  actor  and  perhaps  repeated  by  the  chorus  of  all  the  instru¬ 
mentalists.  At  each  repetition  of  the  refrain  the  instrumenta¬ 
lists  then  join  in,  and  this  is  considered  the  high  point  of  the 
rdginl.  The  atmosphere  created  by  it  leaves  a  profound  and 
lasting  impression  on  the  audience.  Besides  the  rdginl  of  this 
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type,  there  is  another  called  duchasmi ,  which,  literally  means 
“two-eyed.”  Here  two  singers  are  facing  one  another.  They 
are  full  ol  romantic  thoughts,  some  beautiful,  some  verging  on 
vulgarity,  as  they  express  the  desire  of  the  lover  for  the  beloved. 
Needless  to  say  duchasmi  rdginls  are  highly  favoured  by  the 
sang  audience. 

When  a  portion  of*  the  story  is  not  to  be  enacted  and  no 
dialogue  in  the  above  form  is  to  be  presented,  the  khdreband , 
in  his  role  as  rangdchdr  (director)  or  kavi  (poet)  narrates  the 
linking  passage.  This  narrative  is  called  javdb  ~  rangdchdr  kd, 
or  javdb  kavi  kd.  If  recited  in  prose,  rather  than  in  the  normal 
poetic  form,  it  is  called  varta.  Under  the  influence  of  films, 
passages  of  prose  dialogue,  known  by  the  English  term  ( ddilog ), 
have  been  introduced  into  some  sang  performances.  These  are 
used  for  humour  and  are  spoken  by  the  actor  who  plays  the 
part  of  the  jester  and  by  the  actor  who  plays  his  wife. 

The  particular  story  selected  for  a  sang  performance  depends 
to  a  certain  extent  upon  the  occasion.  If  it  is  for  a  social 
or  religious  cause,  the  subject  is  a  religious  one,  and  the 
story  is  taken  from  the  Purdnas ,  from  the  Ramdyana  or  the 
Mahdbhdrata.  It  may  be  one  in  which  are  described  the  trials 
of  a  devotee  of  God,  who  goes  through  many  hardships  to 
prove  his  faith.  His  hardships  are  set  up  by  God  to  test  his 
devotfon,  with  no  intention  of  actually  harming  him,  and  in 
the  end  the  hero  is  granted  eternal  bliss  in  heaven,  or  some 
similar  reward.  Other  stories  considered  suitable  for  this  type 
of  performance  concern  true  devotees  who  are  in  a  difficult 
situation,  but  who  are  saved  by  God  at  the  eleventh  hour.  In 
these  stories,  the  nice  guys  suffer,  but  they  always  win.  Even 
the  bad  guys  are  in  a  sense  agents  of  God,  for  they  act  either 
at  His  command  so  that  He  may  test  the  hero,  or  they  act  in 
order  to  force  His  intervention.  It  is  interesting  that  salvation 
or  moksh  is  never  presented  as  the  ideal  goal  in  these  plays. 
The  hero’s  aim  is  rather  to  win  an  audience  ( darshan )  with 
God,  or  to  reach  heaven. 

On  occasions  such  as  a  marriage  or  a  celebration  for  the 
birth  of  a  son,  the  sang  troupes  generally  perform  a  love  story. 
There  are  many  of  these,  but  all  of  them  portray  the  trials  and 
suffering  of  lovers.  Usually,  but  not  always,  love  ultimately 
triumphs  over  all  impediments.  These  sdngs  are  the  most 
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popular,  for  they  give  the  poet  and  the  audience  the  opportu 
nity  to  explore  and  enjoy,  albeit  vicariously,  all  the  ramifica¬ 
tions  of  a  romantic  love  which  is  denied  practical  expression, 
outside  of  marriage,  in  Indian  society.  Sangs  of  this  type 
include  dancing,  and  their  language  olten  borders  on  the 
obscene.  The  action  on  stage,  however,  is  chaste  by  Western 
standards,  the  lovers  never  so  much  as  touching  one  another 
even  at  the  height  of  their  passionate  outbursts.  Our  oldest 
informant,  who  has  fifty  years  of  sang  experience  behind  him, 
listed  as  the  most  popular  sang  stories,  Sorath,  Hira  Ranjha, 
and  Sodagar.  All  are  stories  of  a  great  lover  and  the  most 
beautiful  girl  of  his  time.  They  are  full  of  romantic  as  well  as 
hair-raising  episodes.  Two  have  happy  endings  after  many 
travails,  but  Hira  Ranjha,  a  famous  folk  tale  of  the  Punjab, 
ends  tragically. 

Among  spiritual  plays,  the  stories  of  Nala  DamyantI,  Harish- 
chandra,  Gopichand,  Mordhajj,  and  Bhartrihari  arc  famous.20 
The  Ramayana  and  Mahabharata  have  always  served  as  impor¬ 
tant  sources  of  inspiration  for  folk  literature  in  general.  The 
Mahabharata  is  utilized  more  fully  than  the  Ramayana  by  sang  is 
simply  because  the  latter  has  provided  the  theme  for  the  Ram 
Li/d.  The  Mahabharata  is  particularly  suited  to  the  needs  of  the 
sang  composer  because  it  is  a  long  and  complicated  story, 
providing  material  for  many  days'  performances.  Its  advantages 
were  explained  by  a  young  sdngi  who  specializes  in  Mahabharata 
sangs;  it  is  so  long  that  there  is  no  problem  of  selecting  material, 
and  furthermore,  plays  based  on  it  are  suitable  entertainment  for 
the  whole  family. 

It  has  been  noted  that  the  stories  of  all  these  sangs  are  well- 
known  to  the  public  and  the  better  songs  are  extensively  memo¬ 
rized.  Therefore,  the  main  appeal  of  a  particular  performance 
is  in  the  voice,  the  style  of  singing,  the  dancing  ability,  and  the 
personality  of  the  performer.  Interaction  between  the  sdngi 
and  his  audience  is  direct  and  intense.  The  audience  responds 
immediately  to  the  action  on  stage,  literally  crying,  laughing, 
admiring  the  hero  and  the  beauty  of  the  song  by  shouting  ex¬ 
pressions  like:  kddh  diyd  dliarti  kd  bal  (“you  have  brought  out 
the  strength  of  the  earth!”),  or  vdh  pydre  (“bravo,  beloved!”). 
The  public  and  the  actors  are  one  at  the  height  of  a  performance. 
When  the  listeners  cannot  contain  their  enthusiasm,  they 
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interrupt  the  programme  by  offering  money.  Women  may  offer 
teminine  clothing  and  shawls.  These  gifts  are  announced  by  the 
sangls  in  the  following  manner: 


- nagar  ke  blch  mdl 

- hal  bhdgvan 

- jinke  ladle 

kiyd - riipaye  kd  dan 

If  the  donor  has  given  more 
sdngl  sings  further,  thus: 
jug  jug  jivo,  kare  kartar 
harya  bharyd  ho  kutan  parvdr 
das  beto  se  sukhi  ho  nar 

lamb  khajur  si poto  kl  lar 


In  the  city  of - there  is  a 

fortunate  man  named — . 

His  honourable  son  is — ,  who 
has  donated — rupees, 
money  than  other  admirers,  the 

May  God  give  you  a  long  life. 
May  God  make  you  prosperous. 
May  God  give  your  wife  ten 
children. 

And  may  the  line  of  your 
grand-children  be  as  long  as 
a  palm  tree. 


This  incites  others  to  give  money,  and  a  wish  to  be  sung  about 
in  public  impels  them  to  top  the  previous  donations.  In  this 
way,  a  show  may  be  stopped  for  more  than  a  halt  an  hour  at 

a  time. 

When  the  sang  has  continued  for  about  five  hours,  evening 
falls  or  dawn  breaks,  and  the  khdreband  announces  the  end  of 
the  day’s  performance.  This  is  called  jai  bolnd ,  to  call  tor  the 
victory  of  Lord  Ram  or  Lord  Krishna,  in  the  words:  bol  siyabar 
ram  chandra  kl  jai ,  or  bol  kanhaiyalal  kl  jai.  Then  he  announ¬ 
ces  the  programme  for  the  following  day. 

The  sang  performance  of  the  mythical  or  religious  type  serves 
an  obvious  function  in  emphasizing  and  buttressing  the  tradition¬ 
al  values  of  Hindu  culture.  In  this  it  is  consistent  with  the  views 
of  the  ancient  dramaturgists,  who  saw  the  drama  as  a  way  of 
instructing  the  masses  in  those  matters  about  which  the  sacred 
texts  instructed  the  elite.  The  value  of  singleminded  devotion 
to  God  and  a  determination  to  uphold  certain  moral  and 
ethical  standards  is  reiterated  constantly  in  these  plays.  The 
ancient  conventional  restraints  on  showing  violence  or  love- 
making  on  the  stage  have  also  been  maintained,  even  in  those 
plays  whose  message  is  not  primarily  spiritual.  The  former  is 
always  carried  on  behind  a  curtain  held  by  two  actors,  and  the 
latter  is  limited  to  words  rather  than  deeds.  However,  the 
romantic  sdngs  serve  still  another  function,  and  this  is  an  outlet 
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for  forbidden  feelings  in  a  society  which  still  observes  the  pardd 
system,  and  rigidly  separates  men  and  women  outside  of  the 
marital  union. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  the  host  to  a  sang  troupe,  the  per¬ 
formance  serves  as  a  means  of  enhancing  prestige  in  the  com¬ 
munity.21  The  performance,  drawing  the  attention  of  the 
entire  village  and  surrounding  villages  as  well,  is  a  testimony 
to  the  inviter’s  wealth  and  social  position.  Thus  a  sang  per¬ 
formance  sometimes  provides  an  arena  for  the  playing  out  of 
factional  rivalries  and  mutual  jockeying  for  social  position, 
when  two  troupes  are  invited  by  opposing  village  leaders  to 
perform  simultaneously.  The  victor  in  this  test  of  prestige  is 
considered  to  be  that  sponsor  whose  sang  performance  has 
attracted  the  greater  audience,  and  even  if  such  a  victory  is 
short-lived,  it  provides  much  food  for  talk.  The  ends  of  fac¬ 
tional  leaders  in  such  a  contest  are  served  also  by  the  inherent 
rivalry  between  the  sdngis  themselves,  on  the  basis  of  their 
technical  and  artistic  excellence.  One  of  our  informants  des¬ 
cribed  the  many  occasions  on  which  he  had  “faced”  other 
prominent  sdngis  in  repeated  encounters  of  this  kind,  always 
in  the  context  of  intra-village  competition  between  wealthy 
sponsors.  Such  encounters,  although  termed  “facing”  a  rival, 
do  not  actually  involve  face  to  face  competition.  The  compe¬ 
ting  performances  are  held  at  the  same  time,  but  in  different 
parts  of  the  village. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  in  the  recent  years  sang  has  been 
losing  some  of  its  pupularity,  and  cannot  be  counted  on  to 
draw  the  large  crowds  and  munificent  donations  of  former 
years.  There  are  probably  several  reasons  for  this.  With  rising 
economic  and  educational  level  in  the  villages,  value  systems 
are  changing  to  some  extent  and  in  the  sphere  of  entertain¬ 
ment,  the  films  are  attracting  much  of  the  following  that  for¬ 
merly  belonged  to  sang.  The  notion  that  films  are  modern  and 
smart,  while  sang  is  old-fashioned  and  rustic,  accounts  for 
much  of  the  latter's  decline  in  popularity  among  the  young 
people.  Furthermore,  the  films  are  much  freer  in  structure 
and  need  not  draw  only  upon  the  traditional  literature  and 
folk  stories  for  their  themes.  They  can  therefore  fulfil  the 
function  of  an  outlet  for  culturally  devalued  beliefs  and  emo¬ 
tions  much  more  fully  than  can  sang,  while  in  a  greater  variety 
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of  ways  they  can  also  show  the  value  of  culturally  approved 
ideas  and  behaviour. 

The  wider  radio  audience  in  this  part  of  rural  India,  and  the 
attractions  of  the  so-called  ‘‘village  programmes”,  have  also 
assuaged  some  of  the  craving  for  entertainment  which  was 
present  in  the  heydays  of  sang.  Some  sang  composers  have 
begun  to  fight  the  competition  of  these  new  media  by  adopting 
film  music  and  themes,  and  in  this  way  are  able  to  hold  certain 
urban-oriented  segments  of  their  audience.  On  the  other  hand, 
however,  these  changes  cause  them  to  lose  the  allegiance  of 
those  who  are  still  enthusiasts  of  the  traditional  folk  opera. 

These  influences  from  the  modern  mass  media  of  communi¬ 
cations  arc  perhaps  inevitable  in  the  setting  of  a  changing 
India,  and  their  effect  on  sang  is  incidental,  although  severe. 
However,  there  are  other  forces  w'hich  for  decades  have  been 
deliberately  attempting  to  undermine  sang  in  this  area,  and 
these  provide  a  most  interesting  commentary  on  the  social 
setting  of  this  folk  art  form. 

We  have  mentioned  that  the  status  of  the  dramatic  performer 
has  traditionally  been  low  in  Indian  society,  and  although  the 
elite  have  frequently  hailed  the  drama  as  the  highest  form  ot 
literary  art,  certain  segments  of  orthodox  Hinduism  have  con¬ 
sistently  attacked  the  drama  for  several  reasons.22  It  has  been 
felt  that  actors  are  immoral  by  the  very  nature  of  their  work, 
in  that  the  life  of  a  wandering  performer  cannot  be  compatible 
w'ith  the  maintenance  of  the  norms  of  approved  family  and 
social  relationships.  “Respectable”  people  are  assumed  to  be 
unwilling  either  to  associate  closely  with  actors  or  to  live  the 
type  of  life  which  their  career  demands.  If  a  woman  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  act  on  the  stage  in  front  of  strangers  and  to  dance  in 
public,  she  must  be  a  prostitute.23  On  the  other  hand,  it  a  troupe 
bars  women,  and  men  play  their  parts,  dressing  in  feminine 
clothes  and  engaging  in  romantic  dialogue,  they  must  be  homo¬ 
sexual.  There  is  also  the  notion,  apparently  not  considered 
contradictory,  that  such  men  are  a  threat  to  virtuous  woman¬ 
hood  and  are  likely  to  seduce  and  abduct  innocent  women  if 
given  the  slightest  opportunity.  If  the  plays  performed  are  not 
romantic  but  spiritual  in  theme,  it  is  felt  that  one  has  a  spec¬ 
tacle  of  persons  of  low  social  esteem  and  personal  worth  pre¬ 
tending  to  be  gods  and  goddesses  or  devotees  ot  the  same. 
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Therefore,  orthodox  opinion  has  held  that  dramatic  perfor- 
mances  can  only  have  a  deleterious  effect  on  their  audience. 

In  the  particular  locality  with  which  we  are  dealing  here, 
even  more  vocal  and  active  opposition  to  sang  has  come  Irom 
the  Ary  a  Samaj,  a  religious  reform  sect  founded  by  Dayanand 
Sarasvatl  in  the  late  19th  century.  This  sect  seeks  to  purge 
popular  Hinduism  of  non-Vedic  accretions,  and  to  return  to 
what  it  believes  to  be  the  pure  and  enlightened  form  of  religious 
worship  of  the  Vedic  period.  On  the  religious  side,  it  opposes 
idol  worship,  belief  in  spirits,  in  magic,  and  other  features  of 
the  folk  religion.  It  wishes  to  abolish  caste  distinctions  in 
worship  and  open  the  priesthood  to  all,  on  the  basis  of  spiritual 
worth  and  knowledge,  rather  than  on  the  basis  of  caste  member¬ 
ship.  In  the  social  sphere,  the  Arya  Samaj  opposes  the  seclusion 
of  women,  child  marriage,  and  the  practice  of  untouchability, 
and  encourages  the  remarriage  of  youthful  widows.  However, 
the  sect  is  also  strongly  opposed  to  certain  Westernizing  in¬ 
fluences  in  India,  particularly  those  which  threaten  traditional 
values  concerning  relationships  within  the  family  and  between 
the  sexes,  and,  like  orthodox  Hinduism,  it  prohibits  the  eating 
of  meat  and  the  use  of  tobacco  and  alcohol.  It  is  a  proselytizing 
movement,  which  preaches  through  the  agency  of  the  bhajan 
man cJ all  and  its  leader,  the  bhajnopdcshak .  Bhajan  means  devo¬ 
tional  song,  but  the  word  is  also  used  in  this  area  to  refer  to 
any  song  written  in  the  traditional  style  used  for  such  devotional 
songs,  regardless  of  the  actual  subject  matter.  The  bhajan 
mandali  is  a  travelling  troupe  of  singers,  as  is  the  sang  kliard ,  but 
its  message  is  a  very  different  one.  Its  songs  celebrate  the  virtues 
of  braveiy,  saci  i lice,  celibacy  and  the  like,  romance  is  totally 
excluded,  and  no  acting  or  dancing  is  involved.  Some  of  the 
songs  are  on  topical  rather  than  religious  subjects;  they  are 
nationalistic  and  patriotic  in  spirit,  and  through  theni  the 
bhajnopdeshak  becomes  an  unsolicited  agent  of  the  Indian  gov¬ 
ernment  s  propaganda  efforts  on  behalf  of  programmes  like  birth 
control,  the  five-year  plans,  women’s  education,  and  so  on.  Not 
lully  in  accord  with  the  government  on  all  issues,  however  he 
a  so  attacks  corruption,  Westernization,  and  the  government’s 
alleged  neglect  of  national  defence  needs.  At  the  time  of  the 
China- India  friction,  literally  thousands  of  songs  were  produced 
and  promulgated  by  the  bhajan  mandalls  on  this  theme.  Working 
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with  true  missionary  zeal,  the  bhaj nop de shahs  consider 
themselves  a  vital  agency  of  change  in  their  society.  In  reading 
or  listening  to  their  songs  of  the  last  thirty  years,  one  gets  a 
glimpse  of  the  course  of  Indian  history,  something  completely 
absent  in  the  songs  of  sdngi  composers  writing  during  the  same 
period.  These  bhajnopdcshaks  are  the  chief  writers  of  what 
Greenway  would  call  the  “protest  songs”  of  this  part  of  India, 

One  of  the  principal  targets  of  their  protest  on  the  local 
scene  has  been  sang.  In  accord  with  orthodox  Hinduism,  the 
Arya  Samaj  opposes  sang  primarily  on  moral  grounds.  It  feels 
that  sang  undermines  the  values  of  celibacy  and  chastity  so 
basic  to  the  Hindu  value  system,  and  that  in  portraying  scenes 
of  love  and  desire  and  in  disguising  men  as  women,  it  encourages 
similar  behaviour  in  those  who  watch  it.  The  Arya  Samaj  also 
shares  with  orthodox  Hinduism  its  condemnation  of  the  im¬ 
personation  of  great  human  beings  and  deities  by  actors,  which 
underlies  the  opposition  even  to  mythical  and  spiritual  sang 
plays.  The  movement’s  founder,  Dayanand,  was  quite  explicit 
in  his  writings  about  the  evils  of  dramatic  perfomances,  and 
feelings  on  this  score  run  so  high  that  recently  a  highly  inspir¬ 
ational  play  based  on  his  life,  performed  by  respectable  non¬ 
actors,  and  including  no  feminine  roles,  was  prevented  from 
continuing  a  successful  run  of  several  months  by  pickets  repre¬ 
senting  that  faction  of  the  Arya  Samaj  which  insisted  strongly 
on  strict  adherence  to  Dayanand’s  teachings.24  This  was  the 
case  even  though  the  performances  had  been  designed  as  a 
means  of  raising  money  for  an  orphanage,  a  highly  approved 
cause  for  the  members  of  this  socially-conscious  sect. 

Some  quotations  from  the  songs  of  the  bhajnopdeshaks  will 
illustrate  their  views  regarding  sang: 

Bharat  md  ne  aj  tumhfiri  Today  Mother  India  has  called 
vlro  mang  ki.  you,  oh  brave  ones! 

Tumhe  bimari  lagi  sinema  But  you  are  sick  with  the  sick- 
thyefar  sang  ki.*5  ne^s  of  films,  theatre,  and 

sang. 

To  show  that  this  is  not  an  isolated,  personal  opinion,  we 
quote  a  similar  passage  from  another  bhajnopdeshak : 

Desh  ki  durdasha  upar  inko  They  feel  no  sorrow  over  the 
kuceh  afsos  nahi.  misery  of  the  nation. 
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Svang  vo  sinernd  sehi  milnd 
bilk  ill  hosli  nahi. 

Ya  inke  dimag  me  dhun 
faishan  ki  savar  hair6 
The  following  shows  the  moral 
tion  to  sang: 

Sangiya  ki  dholak  jab  ke  mo- 
halle  me  bdj  gai. 

bahan  bhdi  bap  beti  bud  ki 
lihdj  gai . 

Sangivo  ke  sdth  bahut  balm 
beti  bhdj  gai.21 

In  another  song  from  the  same 

Ram  kris/ma  bhagvdn  ki  sab 
tut  gai  mar y did  ri. 

Kal  sang  dekhne  balm  gai  di 
do  din  ke  bad  ri.2S 

A  further  objection 
by  the  sangis  into  giving  them 
spent  in  productive  ways: 

Gadhi  mdi  to  Dinnd  luttai. 

•  • 

Jdnti  ke  mdi  Lakhmi  khdggar 
kutfai.  ■ 

Khekre  kd  Nai  kd, 

Sup  kd  kasai  kd 

Yd  Bulli  ki  badkari 

Ghar  lutjai  hai  kisan  kd 29 

Basically,  the  message  of  the 


They  are  so  engrossed  in  sang 
and  films. 

They  are  overcome  by  a  crav¬ 
ing  for  fashion. 

aspects  of  Arya  Samaj's  opposi- 

Since  the  drums  of  the  sangis 
have  been  played  in  the 
street. 

All  shame  between  father  and 
daughter,  sister  and  brother  is 
gone. 

Many  wives  and  daughters 
have  run  away  with  the  sangis. 
singer: 

All  the  standards  of  Lord 
Ram  Krishna  have  been 
broken. 

The  wife  went  to  see  sang  and 
came  back  home  two  days 
later. 

rural  people  are  swayed 
money  which  could  better  be 

In  Gadhi  Dinna  is  looting. 

In  JantI  the  scoundrel  Lakhmi 
is  pounding. 

The  son  of  the  barber  of 
khekra. 

The  son  of  the  butcher  in  Sup, 
And  the  roguery  of  Bull! 

Is  looting  the  home  of  the 
peasant. 


bhajan  mandali  is  one  of  devo- 
tion  to  duty,  conformity  to  the  positive  values  of  Hinduism 
and  active  participation  in  social  reform.  In  implementing 
these  it  finds  itself  in  direct  opposition  to  sang.  Entertainment 
for  its  own  sake  is  definitely  disapproved,  and  while  entertain¬ 
ment  is  certainly  one  element  in  the  appeal  of  the  bhajan  man¬ 
ual!,  .t  is  regarded  by  the  bhajnopdeshak  only  as  a  means  to  an 


to  sang  is  that  the 
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end.  This  end  is,  of  course,  that  of  inspiring  the  audience  to 
positive  action.  Even  the  names  of  the  bhajnopdeshaks  illustrate 
this.  Whereas  sdngis  are  known  by  nicknames,  derived  from 
thcii  given  names,  as  are  most  people  in  the  villages,  the 
bhajnopdeshaks  take  pseudonyms  which  convey  their  missionary 
zeal.  Some  examples  are  Bedharak  (“fearless”).  Dhanurdhar 
(“archer”),  Brahmacharl  (“celibate”),  Musafir  (“wayfarer”). 
In  the  words  of  one  of  them; 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  serve  the  nation  with  all  the 
talent  he  possesses.  All  the  bhajnopdeshaks  are  fulfilling  their 
duty.  As  the  Arya  Samaj  has  never  lagged  behind  in  its  service 
to  and  sacrifice  for  the  nation  during  her  trying  period,  so 
are  they  awakening  the  country  with  their  bhajans  and  fiery 
speeches.30 

The  message  of  sang  is  very  different.  Its  manifest  function 
is  entertainment,  and  because  of  this,  and  particularly  because 
of  the  form  the  entertainment  takes,  it  clashes  with  orthodox 
Hinduism  as  well  as  with  the  Arya  Samaj  movement.  Sang 
plays  do  buttress  certain  of  the  values  of  Hindu  society,  but 
they  do  so  in  a  manner  unacceptable  to  orthodox  believers  and 
religious  reformers  alike,  although  in  a  manner  traditionally 
regarded  as  appropriate  for  the  instruction  of  the  folk.  The 
orthodox  opposition  to  sang  and  to  the  drama  in  general  has  of 
course  been  of  long  standing,  but  it  did  not  coalesce  into  an  act¬ 
ive  movement  to  abolish  sang  in  this  area.  Arya  Samaj ’s  dis¬ 
approval  of  the  drama  has  had  this  result,  which  is  indicative  of 
a  general  tendency  to  broaden  the  applicability  of  certain  Hindu 
precepts  that  were  originally  regarded  by  most  people  as 
appropriate  primarily  for  the  elite  and  for  the  exceptional 
individual,  but  not  for  the  common  man. 
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^\ek — 1/2  stanza,  AB  (generally  each  line  containing  22-23  mdtrds.) 

kali — 1  stanza,  CDEF  (of  the  same  meter  as  tek ) 

tor— \  14  stanza,  G  (of  the  same  meter  as  tek) 

Rhyming  pattern:  ABG,  CDEF. 

(II) 

lek—  1  stanza,  ABCD  (generally  with  lines  ABC  containing  16  mdtrds, 
while  D  contains  anywhere  from  10  to  16) 
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kali— \  12  stanza,  EF  (of  the  same  meter  as  AB  of  tek) 
tor — 1/2  stanza,  GH  (of  the  same  meter  as  CD  of  tck) 

Rhyming  pattern:  ABC,  EFG,  DH. 

(Ill) 

tek — as  in  Type  I  (but  generally  reduced  to  one  line)  A  or  AB 
kali — as  in  Type  II,  EF 

tor— as  in  Type  II,  GH  (of  the  same  meter  as  A,  when  both  lines  GH 
are  taken  together). 

Rhyming  pattern:  A/ABH,  EFG. 

The  following  example  will  illustrate: 


Type  I: 

tek :  _  ^  w  ^  w  ^  w  ^  w  

do  din(;T)  kl  jmd(a)ganni  jagat(a)  mal,  £ar(a)  bande  jo 
30  _  kar(a)na  rai. 

30  pher(a)  budhappa.bairl  avai,  kast(a)  parajgl  bhar(a)  na  rai. 
kali:  ^  ^ 

is(a2varja)  blVag(a)ti  dhyan(a)  karya  kar(a),  is(a)mTi  ke 
30  _ nuk(a)san(a)  tera. 

kam(a)  _karya  kar(a)  s77st(a)  jagat(a)  mM,  "ho  Jligi 
30  kalyana  tera. 

30  sam(a)jhane  kajneFI  phajraj  (a)  JiTi^lg^aTbhaY dhyan(a)  terl. 

guru  la^ur(a)  sing(a)  tai  ja  kai'do,  accha  hai  byakkh^(a) 

30  tera. 

tor •*  ^  w _ ^ 

phul(a)  kahai  ek(a)  dintf)  tajai  bi.  par(a)  ]as1  baT 
30  mar(a)na  rai. 


Oh  man,  you  are  given  two  days  of  life  on  earth,  do  what  you 
can. 

Soon  the  enemy,  old  age,  will  come,  and  you  will  have  to  suffer. 
Meditate  and  worship  God,  what  can  you  lose  by  that? 

Do  good  deeds  in  the  world,  and  you  will  get  salvation. 

My  duty  is  only  to  tell  you,  it  is  then  up  to  you. 

Go  and  tell  guru  Latur  Singh,  he  preaches  well. 

So  says  Phul,  that  one  day  you  too  will  have  to  die. 


Type  II. 

tck: 


16 

16 

16 

12 

kali: 


arI  devS. 

jan(a)ni  rijia^i  nahi 
herLjan(a)nIjiTcra  kl 

mata  kar(a)  dive  pifr< 


aj(a)  mai  sum(a)ru 
6  bat(a)  alE^ 

tere_mandar(a)  ki  ka^a) 
^  ma  ja|T. 
for: 


lyiya  har(a)  gutha(a)  kai 
J6  inajl. 


Oh  my  Goddess,  come. 

I  have  not  served  you  well. 

Oh  Mother,  make  my  fleet  cross, 
[the  ocean  of  the  world]. 

Today  I  invoke  the  Goddess  of 
the  mountain. 

Your  temple  is  carved  in  open- 
work. 


The  gardener  has  braided  a  garland 
[for  you]. 
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12  g'ale  bi^(a)  dlna  dar(a).  And  has  placed  it  around  your 

neck. 

Type  III: 

fek:  _ _  _  _  _ o _ 

32  gbbTndl  maharajfa)  rakh(a)  le,  aj(a)  sabha  me/laj(a)  meri. 

gun(a)  gyan('a)  tai  ri  sacci  kar(a)de,  buddhi  bin(a)  beandaj(a) 

32  meri. 

kali:  _  _  v__  _ 

16  jai  sha_nkar(a)  bhag(a)van(a)  tuhl  hai. 

16  sab(a)ka  mintar(a)  man(a)  tuhl  hai. 


[q  _ _  _ _ _  ______  ^  ^ 

32  binl  gyjm(a)ki  gylfn(a)  tuhl  hai,  buddhi Ti  bin(a)  gun(a) 
aj(a)  meri. 

Divine  Goddess,  protect  my  prestige  before  this  audience  today. 
Fill  me  with  virtue,  wisdom,  and  the  sense  of  proportion  I  lack. 
You  are  the  victorious  Lord  Shankar  himself. 

You  are  the  friend  and  honour  of  everyone. 

You  are  the  knowledge  for  those  who  lack  knowledge,  virtueless 

is  my  mind  today.  .  .  f 

2<>The  stories,  briefly,  are:  (1)  Nala  Damayanti,  a  famous  tale  of 

love  and  devotion  between  King  Nala  and  Queen  Damayanti,  related  in 
MahZbhVrata  Vanaparva,  Ch.  53-8.  (2)  Harishchandra  tells  of  a  truthful 
king,  who  preferred  to  give  up  his  kingdom,  his  wife  and  his  son,  rather 
than  to  tell  a  lie.  Related  in  Markandeya  Purchta.  7-8.  (3)  Mordhajj 

tells  of  a  test  of  devotion,  in  which  King  Mordhajj  and  h.s  wife  saw 
their  son  in  half  in  order  to  feed  Lord  Krishna’s  lion.  Ultimately  the 
son  is  restored  to  life.  A  version  of  this  story  appears  m  W 
Ashvamedha,  41-6.  (4)  Copichand  and  Bhartrihar,  were  kings  o  the  3th 
century  who  renounced  the  world  to  become  wandering  ascetics.  Ba  lads 
on  their  lives  are  sung  by  beggar  Jogis,  who  travel  from  place  to  place, 

singing  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  sTirangi. 

fiSatya  Gupta  has  recorded  a  song  which  describes  what  India . 
independence  means  to  a  peasant.  Among  many  ot  icr  . 

peasant  woman  of  the  song  dreams  of  having  enough  money  to  invite 

a  famous  sZngi  to  perform,  op.  cit.,  p.  85. 

22 e  g  Natyashdstra,  Ch.  36;  Mamismnli  VIII.  362,  Bg  Veda,  X 
99.7  (in  which  Nahush,  the  royal  patron  of  actors,  ,s  described  as  the 

or  i* in  •  "w"" 

children’s  rhyme  of  this  area:  .  .,]ntie 

chachchl  ri  chachchi  Y“"  j  ’n  ed  behind  the  stove 

chullhe  pichcha,  nachch,  ^le7ame 

aya  chachcha  Gaye  yQU  a  kick 

mar  gaya  la  Teu  me>  0h  Auntie 

bata  de  ri  chachchi  what  happened  yesterday! 

kal  ki  bat  -  Nivas  vidyarthl  and  SvamI 

24We  are  indebted  to  Ram  Nivas  participa,ed  in  this 

Drhuvanand  for  this  information.  The  latter  part 
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protest.  See  also,  Sevanand  Sarasvati,  Arya  Sam'S')  ki  Vedi par  SSiak  Kyo 
Dhamora,  1956  (leaflet),  p.  4. 

25Shobha  Ram  ‘Preml',  Khun  ka  badlfi  khhn,  Meerut,  1961,  p.  3. 
26Begraj  Singh  Bansala,  PraySna  Gita  Bhartiya  Sainik,  Meerut, 
1963,  p.  19. 

27PrithvI  Singh  ‘Bedharak’,  Dhol  ki pol,  Meerut,  1963,  p.  29. 

28Ibid.,  p.  42. 

29From  an  informant.  The  names  are  ot  sSngis  famous  in  the 
area. 

30Bansala,  op.  cit.,  p.  3. 
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Poetics  &  Genre-Typology  in  Indian  Folklore 

VED  PRAKASH  VATUK 


It  is  encouraging  to  the  folklorist  that  the  study  of  folklore 
in  India  and  of  India  has  attracted  a  number  of  scholars  in 
recent  decades.  A  number  of  collections  of  folklore  from  all 
parts  of  India  have  appeared,  and  research  is  being  carried  out 
in  various  Indian  unversities.  However,  in  all  this  research  it  is 
difficult  to  find  a  single  adequate  study  of  Indian  folklore  in 
general  or  of  a  particular  folklore  genre  from  the  structural  point 
of  view.  Most  of  the  folklore  study  in  India  has  been  approa¬ 
ched  either  from  a  sentimental  point  of  view,  in  which  the  rele¬ 
vant  lore  is  lauded  blindly  as  great  art,  or  it  has  been  discussed 
purely  descriptively  in  the  tradition  of  earlier  scholars.  Further¬ 
more,  since  most  collections  of  folklore  in  India  seem  to  have 
been  taken  from  women,  some  enormously  mistaken  notions 
have  been  set  forth  by  scholars  about  the  structural  features  of 
Indian  folk  literature,  particularly  folk  poetry.  Thus  Yadava 
in  his  Hariyana  Pradesa  ka  Loka  Salntya  asserts  without  any 
substantiation: 

The  bondage  of  meter  in  folksongs  is  very  loose.  In  a  way  it 
would  not  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  there  is  no  meter  in 
them.  .  .  The  village  people  are  blank  when  it  comes  to  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  science  of  metrics.1 

Another  author,  K.  D.  Upadhyaya,  tells  us: 

% 

In  folksongs  generally  there  is  no  rhyme.  Although  rhyme  is 
present  in  birha*  occasionally,  this  should  be  considered  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule.2 

Ten  pages  later  in  the  same  work  he  asserts  a  contradictory 
view  regarding  rhyme  in  folksongs.3  The  reason  for  this  kind 
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of  confusion  is  simple.  No  scholar  has  actually  examined 
closely  the  various  genres  of  folk  poetry  with  respect  to  the 
poetic  features  they  display. 

In  this  paper  I  will  report  on  a  preliminary  investigation  into 
this  question,  based  on  field  research  carried  out  among  East 
Indians  in  Guyana  in  1962  and  in  the  Western  Uttar  Pradesh 
region  of  India  in  1965  and  1966.  The  language  involved  is 
Hindi,  although  with  considerable  difference  of  dialect  in  the 
two  bodies  of  data.  I  will  deal  here  only  with  that  part  of  the 
material  which  is  traditional  folk  literature,  transmitted  orally 
from  generation  to  generation,  and  will  further  limit  my  discus¬ 
sion  to  poetic  material,  leaving  aside  for  the  present  prose 
narratives.  It  will  not  be  out  of  place,  however,  to  indicate  here 
that  poetic  passages  are  included  in  many  of  the  prose 
narratives,  and  that  when  they  are  they  serve  to  distinguish  the 
moral  tale  from  other  types  of  tales.  Such  verses  are  ethical  in 
nature,  in  the  traditions  of  the  Jcltaka  tales  or  the  Pancatantra. 

One  way  to  distinguish  the  various  genres  of  Indian  poetic 
folk  literature  is  on  the  basis  of  the  sex  and  age  of  the  carriers. 
Thus  certain  songs  are  sung,  and  presumably  composed,  by 
men  only.  Others  are  sung  by  women  only.  A  further  category 
is  that  of  children’s  rhymes  and  songs,  not  used  by  adults; 
some  of  these  are  further  specialized  by  sex.  Each  of  these 
categories  can  be  shown  to  differ  in  structure  both  from  the 
metric  point  of  view  and  in  the  manner  of  recitation.  We  can¬ 
not  deal  with  the  latter  question  here. 

Since  the  phonemic  structure  of  most  Indo-Aryan  languages 
has  a  contrast  in  the  vowel  system  between  short  and  long 
vowels,  the  metric  system  of  Indian  poetry  is  based  on  vowel 
length  rather  than  syllabic  stress.  It  is  therefore  a  quantitative 
rather  than  a  dynamic  metrical  system  such  as  is  characteristic 
of  English  poetry.  This  type  of  meter  seems  to  have  been  in 
use  in  Indian  folk  poetry  at  least  as  early  as  the  5th  century, 
when  the  poet  Kalidasa  in  his  Vikramorvashi  uses  a  meter  based 
on  instants  or  matra  counts  rather  than  a  Sanskrit  meter  based 
on  a  fixed  pattern  of  syllables.  In  this  system  each  short  vowel 
counts  as  one  instant  or  matra ,  while  the  long  vowel  counts  as 
two.  The  total  number  of  mdtras  with  a  fixed  position  for  one 
or  more  caesurae  makes  up  a  particular  meter.  Most  of  the 
male  folk  poetry  of  the  Hindi-speaking  area  has  been  found  to 
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be  composed  in  the  tradition  of  Hindi  literary  metrics;  I  have 
come  to  this  conclusion  through  an  examination  of  many 
collections  of  male  songs  of  this  area,  my  own  and  others,  and 
would  venture  to  say  that  this  is  probably  true  of  the  folk  poe¬ 
try  of  related  North  Indian  languages.  My  study  of  certain 
Panjabi  songs  supports  this  hypothesis.4  Furthermore,  many 
names  of  meters  used  in  standard  literary  Hindi  poetry  are  the 
same  as  the  names  of  particular  types  of  folksongs.5  Invariably, 
a  particular  type  of  song  uses  the  meter  which  is  fixed  for  it  by 
tradition. 

There  are  thus  two  kinds  of  information  which  the  name  of 
a  particular  song  type  provides.  On  the  one  hand  it  tells  some¬ 
thing  about  the  subject  matter  and  contextual  use  of  the  parti¬ 
cular  song  type;  on  the  other  hand  it  tells  what  meter  or 
arrangement  of  different  meters  is  to  be  used.  For  example,  we 
may  take  the  word  alha.  This  means  a  war  ballad;  it  may  deal 
with  any  war,  but  about  no  other  subject.  It  is  sung  in  the 
rainy  season  (approximately  June-September).  The  name  is 
supposed  to  derive  from  a  12th  century  hero  of  that  name,  but 
alhas  are  composed  around  the  battles  of  the  Second  World 
War  as  well  as  the  fighting  between  India  and  Pakistan  in  1965. 
The  meter  contains  31  mcitras  with  a  caesura  on  the  16th.  Here 
is  a  case  in  which  a  particular  meter  corresponds  to  a  particu¬ 
lar  genre. 

kariya  bole  tab(a)udal(a)se,  kdyar(a)  laut(a)  mahoba jay(a) 

1  12221  12112,  211  2  1  122  21 

(31) 

abhl  to  kuch(a)  bigara  hai  nahl,  sab(a)  ka  muri  lao  kativay(a) 

122  1  11122  21,11  2  21121121 

(31) 

Then  Kariya  said  to  Odal,  “Go  back  lo  Mahoba,  coward!” 

“You  haven’t  lost  anything  yet;  should  everyone’s  head  be 

cut  off?” 

Another  example  of  this  kind  is  copl  (standard  Hindi  coupai). 
This  refers  to  a  type  of  song  sung  by  school  students  at  the  time 

of  a  festival  worshipping  the  elephant-headed  god  Ganesha  in 
the  month  of  Bhadrapada  (August-September).  It  also  refers 
to  the  meter  in  which  these  songs  are  sung,  that  is,  15  matras.i 
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par(a)tham(a)  gum  ko  sis(a)  nivau 
1111  1  1  2  2  1  1  21  (15) 

dujc  siri  bhag{a)xan{a)  manau 
2  2  11112  1  1  21  (15) 

First  I  bow  my  head  to  my  teacher, 

Then  I  pray  to  the  Lord. 


In  other  cases,  the  name  of  a  type  of  song  suggests  a  number 
of  meters  which  are  to  be  used  in  a  particular  sequence.  The 
song  types  bhajan ,  boll  and  sangita  are  examples.6  I  will  not  be 
able  to  go  into  details  here,  but  suffice  it  to  say  that  each  name 
given  to  a  particular  folk  song  genre  by  the  folk  suggests  to 
them  the  metrical  pattern  as  well  as  the  subject  matter  and  the 
time  and  place  of  singing. 

Riddles  and  proverbs  in  this  language  are  also  included  in 
the  poetic  lore,  but  they  differ  from  other  folk  poetry  in  that 
they  are  never  sung,  but  are  recited  in  prose  style.  Many  pro¬ 
verbs  contain  only  one  or  two  lines  of  a  metrical  stanza  which  by 
definition  is  of  four  lines.  This  may  be  true  of  riddles  also  al¬ 
though  riddles  are  usually  at  least  half  a  stanza  in  length,  while 
proverbs  are  often  only  one  line  or  one  foot  of  a  line  in  length.7 

Women’s  songs  can,  for  the  most  part,  be  classified  in  three 
categories:  1)  life  cycle  song,  2)  work  songs,  and  3)  seasonal 
songs.  These  three  can  be  further  subdivided  on  the  basis  of 
content  and  the  time  and  place  of  singing.  The  correspondence 
between  meter  and  song  type  is  not  as  clear  as  it  is  in  the  case 
of  male  songs,  but  a  certain  metrical  range  and  rhythm  are 
associated  with  each  type  of  song  nevertheless.  For  example 
most  of  the  seasonal  songs  appropriate  to  the  month  of  Savan 
are  composed  in  a  metric  range  containing  28  to  32  mdtrds 
(generally  17  plus  15)  and  are  called  malhdra.  Whenever  a  new 
song  is  composed  it  is  fit  into  one  of  the  three  broad  divisions 
both  from  the  content  and  poetic  points  of  view.  Grierson  has 
pointed  out  this  in  reference  to  some  Bhojpuri  (Eastern  Hindi 
dialect)  women’s  songs.®  The  following  is  an  examble  of  malhdi 
recorded  in  1965  in  Western  Uttar  Pradesh: 

rt(KQ)va  to  rovai  ddhl  rat  (a),  sup(a)ne  mat  dlkhl  ka 
1  12  2  2  2  2  2  2  1,  l  i 


a 


2  2  2  2  2 


amain 
2  1  (32) 
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kon(a)  karaigd  vdko  pls(a)na,  kon(a)  radhavai  vdko  bhdt(a) 

2  1  1  22,22  212  211  12  2221  (32) 

sup(a)  ne  mai  dikhl  kdmani 

1  1  2  2  2  2  2  1  2  (15) 
The  widower  weeps  at  midnight,  in  his  dream  a  beautiful 
woman  appeared. 

Who  is  going  to  do  his  grinding?  Who  is  going  to  cook  his 
rice? 

In  his  dream  appeared  a  beautiful  woman. 


In  another  type  of  maJhdr  the  poetic  pattern  is  as  follows:  (1) 
fixed  tuning  words  of  seven  mdtras ,  generally  arl  bhaina  or  mai  yd 
men ,  (2)  teka  of  17  plus  15  mdtras ,  (3)  kail  of  twenty  mdtras , 
and  (4)  tor  of  fifteen  mdtras.  Another  version  of  the  above 
song  illustrates  this  type: 


[arl  bhaina]  rad(a)vd  to  rovai  ddhl  rdt(a),  sup(a)ne  mai  dikhl 


1  122  222221  1  12 

2  2  2 

kdmani 

2  1  2 

(32) 

ghar(a)  ghar(a)  diva  rl  bdtl  ho  ra-a-he 

11  1  1  2  2  2  2  2  2  1  1_2_ 

(20) 

[arl  bhaina ]  rdd(a)ve  kai  ghor(a-a)  a-adher(a) 

i  1  2  2  2  2  1  1  1  2  1 

(15) 

sup(a)ne  mai  dikhl  kdmani 

1  1  2  2  2  2  2  1  2 

(15) 

[Oh  sister!]  The  widower  weeps  at  midnight,  in  his  dream  a 
beautiful  woman  appeared. 

Each  house  is  being  lit  (by  the  woman  of  the  house), 

[Oh  sister!]  But  in  the  widower’s  house  is  deep  darkness. 

In  his  dream  a  beautiful  woman  appeared. 


The  use  of  rhyme  seems  to  provide  a  line  of  division  between 
male  and  female  songs  in  these  data.  Male  folk  make  ample 
use  of  end  rhymes  and  consider  rhyme  an  integral  part  of  the 
song,  as  one  of  our  proverbs  indicate: 


“jat  re  jat 
tere  sir  pai  khdt ” 

“  tel 1 1  re  telll 
tere  sir  pai  kollhu ” 


“  Jat ,  oh  jat,  on  your  head 
there  is  a  cot!” 

“ Oilman ,  oh  oilman ,  on  your 
head  there  is  an  oilpress  !*’ 
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“tuk  nl lag!” 

“tuk  lago  na  lago, 
bojjhu  to  marai  iga 


“It  does  not  rhyme.” 
“Rhyme  or  not,  you  will  die 
of  the  weight.” 


However,  in  the  women's  songs  rhyme  is  not  important,  is  not 
consistently  used  and  is  frequently  absent.  In  place  of  end  rhy¬ 
me  a  pattern  is  displayed  in  which  either  the  same  word  or 
words  are  used  repeatedly  at  the  end  of  successive  lines  or  the 
same  line  is  repeated  in  successive  verses,  with  substitution  of 
one  or  two  words.  These  words  in  life-cycle  songs  are  generally 
the  names  of  kin.,  in  seasonal  songs  often  the  names  of  months, 
and  in  work  songs  the  names  of  various  household  implements. 
This  pattern  is  perhaps  what  led  Upadhyaya  in  the  above- 
quoted  passage  to  make  contradictory  assertions  about  the 
rhyming  pattern  in  Indian  folksongs. 

In  the  following  example  we  find  a  rhyming  pattern  in  which 
the  first  and  third  lines  of  each  stanza  rhyme  with  the  first 
and  third  lines  of  the  other  stanzas.  The  second  line  of  each 
stanza  is  the  same,  as  is  the  second  half  of  the  first  and  third 
lines  of  each,  in  the  style  of  a  refrain.  Repetition  is  thus  a 
dominant  feature  of  the  song,  rather  than  rhyme.  Within  a 
given  stanza,  rhyming  is  absent. 

1.  mdtd  dag{a)re  mai  bag  lagaya,  mdtd  satjug(a)  ki 
pher(a)  pcbha  kyii  na  dekho 

koi  lataka  rahe  kacanar(a),  mdtd  satjug(a)  kl 

2.  mdtd  dag(a)remdi_t al(a)  khudaya,  (jo  tQ  r /)  mdtd  satjug(a)ki 
pher(a)  pacha  kyu  na  dekho 

koi  dhuk(a)  ru//ej)anihar(a),  mdtd  satjug(a)  ki 

3.  mdtd  dag(a)re  mai  ga  :  m(a)  basava(jo  tu  r!)  mdtd  satjug(a)  ki 
[dddhe  mai  bamhana  dddhe  mai  baniya,  rani  dddhe  nmi 
chattls  jat(a)] 

pher  pacha  kyu  na  dekho 

koi  nagar(a)  base  hal  guljar(a)  mdtd  satjug(a)  ki 

Mother  Goddess,  plant  an  orchard  on  barren  ground  Mother 
Goddess  of  the  Age  of  Truth. 

Why  don’t  you  turn  around  and  see? 

The  kacanar  tree  is  hanging  with  blossoms,  Mother  Goddess  of 
the  Age  of  Truth. 


Mother  Goddess,  dig  a  pond  on  barren  ground,  (if  you  are 
really)  Mother  Goddess  of  the  Age  of  Truth. 
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Why  don’t  you  turn  around  and  see? 

So  many  people  have  gathered  to  fetch  water,  Mother  Goddess 
ol  the  Age  of  Truth. 

Mother  Goddess,  settle  villages  on  barren  ground,  (if  you  are 
really)  Mother  Goddess  of  the  Age  of  Truth. 

In  hall  Brahmans,  in  halt  Banias,  oh  Queen,  in  half  the  thirty- 
six  castes. 

Why  don’t  you  turn  around  and  see? 

The  cities  are  settled  and  flourishing,  Mother  Goddess  of  the 
Age  of  Truth. 

Another  such  example  is: 

(koi)om  japyQ  gat(a)  hoya,  om  om  jcip(ci)te  raho 

sas(a)  susar(u)  ki  sevd  kar{a)nd 

(koi)  man(a)  ke  uj(a)le  bol(a),  om  om  jap{a)te  raho 

jeth(a)  jithanl  ki  sevd  :  kar(a)nd 

(koi)  un(a)se  rakhiyo  mel(a),  om  om  jap(a)te  raho 

devar(a)  duranl  ki  sevd  kar{a)na 

(koi)  un(a)ko  dhovo  pair(a),  om  om  jap(a)te  raho 

nanad(a)  nan(a)doiya  ki  sevd  kar(a)nd 

(koi)  un(a)ko  dljo  te  1(a),  om  om  jap(a)te  raho 

Through  the  recitation  of  God’s  name,  salvation  will  be  at¬ 
tained. 

Keep  reciting  God’s  name. 

Serve  your  husband’s  father  and  mother. 

Speak  with  a  pure  heart,  keep  reciting  God’s  name. 

Serve  your  husband’s  elder  brother  and  his  wife. 

Stay  on  good  terms  with  them,  keep  reciting  God’s  name. 

Serve  your  husband’s  younger  brother  and  his  wife. 

Wash  their  feet,  keep  reciting  God’s  name. 

Serve  your  husband’s  sister  and  her  husband. 

Give  them  clothes,  keep  reciting  God’s  name. 

In  this  example  rhyme  is  not  used,  but  a  pattern  of  repetition 
of  phrases  with  the  substitution  of  kinship  terms  is  seen.  The 
kinship  terms  are  repeated  in  descending  order  of  seniority,  an 
order  which  is  predictable  in  all  such  songs. 

As  for  the  children’s  rhymes  and  songs  in  our  data,  these  can 
be  analysed  according  to  the  pattern  of  16  beats  in  lour  lines, 
noted  by  Burling  as  characteristic  of  children’s  rhymes  of 
English,  Chinese,  Indonesian  and  other  languages.9  The  meter 
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is  thus  based  on  stress,  rather  than  quantity.  Burling  postulates 
this  as  a  possibly  universal  metrical  pattern  lor  children  s 
rhymes,  and  our  data,  which  include  game  rhymes,  taunts  and 
girls’  songs  sung  on  festivals,  seem  to  lend  support  to  his  hypo¬ 
thesis.  However,  most  of  our  children’s  rhymes  can  also  be 
analysed  in  terms  of  quantitative  meter  and  this  seems  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  alternative  manner  of  recitation  of  many  of  these  when 
recited  or  sung  by  older  children.  The  topi  meter  mentioned 
above  is  an  example.  The  same  meter,  when  used  by  younger 
children,  is  recited  in  16  beat  form  with  stressed  syllables.  These 
songs  or  rhymes  also  differ  in  content  and  length. 


Example :  A  counting  out  rhyme 

akkar  bakkar  pamme  po 
12  3  4 

assi  nabbai  pure  so 
5  6  7  8 

so  salita  tittar  betta 
9  10  11  12 

ja  marya  baniye  ka  betta 
13  14  15  16 


(nonsense) 

Eighty,  ninety,  full  hundred 

Hundred  (nonsense)  peas¬ 
ant’s  son 

Went  and  killed  the  Baina’s 

son 


Example  :  A  girl's  song: 

ar(a)ta  rl  ar(a)ta 
1  2  3  4 

sajl  mal  ar(a)ta 
5  6  7  8 

ar(a)te  ke  phul(a) 

9  10  11  12 

camel!  k!  dal! 

13  14  15  16 


1  worship  thee,  I  worship  thee 

Mother  SajJ,  I  worship  thee 

Flowers  for  worship 

Come  from  the  jasmine 
branch. 


As  in  Burling’s  examples,  we  also  find  couplets, 
half  a  verse,  that  is,  8  beats  in  two  lines.  A  boys’ 


consisting  of 
taunt: 


had!  ku  had  paya  majai  paya  plsa 
12  3  4 

had!  kai  jut  lage,  majai  aya  jl  sa 
5  6  7  8 

Bone-sucker  found  a  bone,  I  found  a  coin. 
Bone-sucker  was  beaten,  I  enjoyed  it. 
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In  comparing  the  above  cited  examples,  we  can  see  that  boys’ 
rhymes  have  a  stronger  rhyming  pattern  than  those  of  girls, 
which  tend,  as  do  adult  female  rhymes,  to  use  repetition  and 
substitution  of  words. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  tried  to  give  some  evidence  from  Hindi 
lolk  poetry  to  support  the  assertion  of  a  close  relationship  in 
oral  folk  literature  between  content  and  style.  This  has  been 
illustrated  by  examples  showing  correspondence  between  the 
various  folk  song  genre  of  Hindi  and  the  metrical  and  rhyming 
pattern  which  they  display.  I  have  also  pointed  out  that  structu¬ 
ral  features  such  as  the  type  of  metrical  system  (quantitative  or 
syllabic)  and  the  use  or  non-use  of  end-rhyme  and  repetition  of 
words  and  phrases  can  be  regarded  as  distinguishing  features  of 
the  genre  of  different  sub-groups  within  the  society,  here  divi¬ 
ded  on  the  basis  of  age  and  sex. 
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Example :  _ 

tek  cal(a)  jvHharH  gher( a)  mat  dya 
1  1  2  1  2  2  1  2  2  2 
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us( a) tai picchai  tir(a)khH  bVmhan(a) ,  cal(a) tu  cal(a)tu 

1122  211  2  211  112112 

a  gai  tul( a) 

2  12  2  1  (16,  16,  total  32) 

tor  ghar(a)  maibUt (a)  bTimhani  dckkhaij  terd  bdp(a)  jalebbi  lyavai 
1  1  221  2122  2,  2221  122  22 

(16,  16  total  32) 
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7On  the  metric  structure  of  proverbs,  see  Kanhaiya  Lai  Sahal, 
RTijast/iani  Kahavate  :  Ek  Acldhyayana ,  Delhi,  1958. 

8George  A.  Grierson  ‘Some  Bhojpuri  Songs',  ‘Journal  of  Royal  Asiatic 
Society' ,  18  (1886),  p.  210  ff. 

9Robbing  Burling,  ‘The  Metrics  of  Children’s  Verse  :  A  Cross-Lingui¬ 
stic  Study’,  “ American  Anthropologist" ,  Vol.  68  (1966),  p.  1418-41. 
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Some  Characteristic  Meters  of  Hindi 

Riddle  Prosody* 
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The  riddle  as  a  form  of  folklore  has  long  been  a  subject  of 
considerable  interest  among  folklorists,  linguists,  and  specialists 
in  area  studies.  Although  most  of  the  works  published  appear 
to  be  little  more  than  long  lists  of  riddles— raw  data  presented 
with  little  or  no  analysis — there  have  been  a  number  of  excellent 
formalistic  treatments  of  folk  riddles.  Most  of  these  studies 
have  been  primarily  concerned  with  classification  of  riddles.1 
Unfortunately,  relatively  few  attempts  have  been  made  to 
analyse  in  detail  the  formal  features  of  individual  riddle  types, 
such  as  the  true  riddle,  for  example.  Moreover,  when  folklorists 
on  those  rare  occasions  have  considered  formal  features,  they 
have  invariably  addressed  themselves  to  folkloristic  form  rather 
than  linguistic  form.  The  concern  has  been  with  the  nature 
of  the  riddle  opening  and  closing  formulae  and  with  the  types 
of  semantic  opposition  discernible  in  the  structure  of  riddle 
content.2  The  formal  linguistic  characteristics  of  riddles  have 

been  largely  ignored  by  folklorists. 

With  few  exceptions,  most  of  the  work  done  on  riddle  language 

or  riddle  texture  (as  opposed  to  riddle  text  and  riddle  context) 
is  by  linguists  rather  than  folklorists.3  Yet  in  none  of  these 
textural  studies  does  one  find  any  special  consideration  of  the 
metrical  characteristics  of  riddles.  This  is  somewhat  surpris¬ 
ing  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  have  been  metrical  studies  ot 
other  folkloristic  materials.  Most  of  these  studies,  however 
have  been  limited  to  the  genres  of  folksong  and  oral  epic. 
Inasmuch  as  there  has  been  some  interest  in  the  metrics  o 
folk  poetry,  it  is  all  the  more  striking  that  there  has  been  no 
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extensive  investigation  of  riddle  metrics,  lor  it  has  long  been 
recognized  that  riddles  share  many  formal  features  with 


poetry.5 

Nowhere  has  there  traditionally  been  more  interest  in 
metrical  form  than  in  India.  There  are  literally  dozens 
of  treatises  written  on  Sanskrit  and  Vedic  meters.6  However, 
metrics  as  an  area  of  inquiry  is  almost  exclusively  limited 
to  literary  materials  (mostly  classical  and  medieval).  One 
looks  in  vain  for  any  reference  in  the  vast  literature  devot¬ 
ed  to  Indian  poetry  for  a  discussion  of  the  metrical  pat¬ 
terns  of  oral  riddles.  One  reason  for  this  may  be  the  bias 
towards  the  study  of  literary  rather  than  oral  poetics.  Cer¬ 
tainly  it  is  not  because  of  any  lack  of  riddles  in  the  various 
Indie  traditions.  Indeed,  the  art  of  riddling  is  of  considerable 
antiquity  in  India.  The  use  of  riddles  on  ceremonial  occasions 
is  described  in  the  Rigveda ,  which  dates  before  1000  b.c.7 
Some  of  these  Rigveda  riddles  were  employed  in  the  Ashva- 
medha,  an  old  Aryan  ritual  celebrating  a  king’s  domination 
over  less  powerful  rulers.8  The  tradition  of  an  association 
between  riddles  and  religion  continued  well  on  into  the 
eleventh  century.  Riddles  in  this  tradition  were  primarily 
concerned  with  the  nature  of  Brahman  and  the  world.9 

Equally  important  is  the  great  literary  use  of  riddles  in 
India.  In  the  epics,  for  example,  the  Mahabharata  and  Rama - 
yana,  one  finds  hundreds  of  riddle  verses.  In  the  Mahabharata 
it  is  explained  why  riddles  are  scattered  throughout  the  work. 


Supposedly,  at  the  author’s  request,  Brahma  asked  Ganesha 
to  act  as  scribe  for  the  epic.  Ganesha  agreed,  on  condition 
that  the  author  would  dictate  fast  enough  so  that  he  would 
at  no  time  have  to  stop  writing.  Veda  Vyasa,  the  author,  agreed 
to  this,  but  countered  with  the  stipulation  that  Ganesha  should 
understand  every  word  he  wrote.  The  author ‘periodically 

posed  riddles,  and  while  Ganesha  pondered  them  had  time  to 
compose  new  verses.10 

The  important  role  of  riddles  in  Indian  rhetoric  and  poetics 
is  also  reflected  in  the  fact  that  poets  were  specifically  expected 
to  know  the  art  of  riddle  composition.  In  Kadambani,  a  seventh 
century  Sanskrit  novel,  riddling  is  mentioned  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  training  ol  a  poet.  Apparently,  poets  in  the  royal 
courts  sometimes  held  riddle  competitions.  Also,  riddling  was 
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listed  as  the  twenty-seventh  art  of  the  sixty-four  which  females 
were  urged  to  study  in  addition  to  the  art  of  making  love,  in 
the  Kama  Sutra.11 

Despite  the  long  tradition  of  riddling  in  India,  there  have 
been  comparatively  few  extensive  collections  of  Indie  riddles. 
With  respect  to  Hindi  riddles  in  particular,  probably  one  of  the 
best  known  “collections”  is  the  one  by  Amir  Khusro  (1255- 
1326),  containing  295  texts.12  From  the  district  of  Bulandshahar 
in  the  western  part  of  Uttar  Pradesh  in  north  India  there  are 
few  published  collections  of  riddles.  Yet  riddling  is  very  com¬ 
mon  in  this  district  and  continues  to  be  popular  among  people 
of  all  ages  and  castes.  A  sample  of  this  rich  tradition  may 
serve  not  only  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  riddles  typical  ol 
this  and  neighbouring  districts,  but  also  to  furnish  an  appro¬ 
priate  point  of  departure  for  a  consideration  of  metrical  pat¬ 
terns  in  riddles.13 

The  primary  function  of  riddling  in  villages  of  this  region  of 
India  combines  competition  and  entertainment.  After  the  even¬ 
ing  meal,  riddling  may  be  begun.  In  home  situations,  the  parti¬ 
cipants  may  be  seated  or  they  may  be  in  bed,  getting  ready  to 
go  to  sleep.  All  the  members  of  the  family  and  their  guests,  it 
any,  may  participate.  Usually  a  person  will  pose  a  riddle  to 
someone  of  the  same  age  or  younger  than  himself,  although 
there  are  no  formal  restrictions  as  to  who  may  address  a  riddle 
to  whom  (except  in  the  case  of  the  daughter-in-law,  as  noted 
below).  An  adult  may  ask  another  adult  or  he  may  ask  a 
child  to  solve  a  riddle.  When  visitors— who  are  normally 
relatives— are  present,  informal  teams  may  compete.  Thus 
if  one  of  the  permanent  residents  of  the  house  puts  a  riddle  to 
a  visitor,  he  expects  the  other  members  of  the  household  to 
refrain  from  giving  the  answer,  since  they  have  presumably 
heard  the  riddle  before.  It  is  these  occasions  of  visiting  which 
provide  an  important  source  of  new  riddles  for  the  village 
community. 

Riddling  may  also  take  place  outside  the  home,  in  which 
case  there  would  be  members  of  more  than  one  family  parti¬ 
cipating.  In  the  winter,  a  group  would  sit  around  a  fire,  the 
adults  smoking  their  hookahs.  Informal  competitions  may 
arise  in  such  a  gathering,  but  these  would  rarely  pit  one  family 
against  another.  An  Important  distinction  between  the  inside 
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and  outside  riddling  sessions  is  that  women  do  not  participate 
in  the  latter.  Inside  the  home,  however,  women  can  pose 
riddles  among  each  other  and  to  male  family  members,  subject 
to  the  conventional  kinship  avoidances  governing  affinal  female 
speech  behaviour.  In  this  region  there  is  patrilocal  residence, 
and  a  woman  upon  marriage  goes  to  live  with  her  husband’s 
family.  The  daughter-in-law  of  the  house  is  not  permitted  to 
show  her  face  or  to  speak  to  a  senior  male  member  of  her 
husband’s  household.  Daughters  of  the  household,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  free  to  speak  to  older  males  and  to  participate  in  riddl¬ 
ing  with  them.  If  a  daughter-in-law  has  a  riddle  to  offer,  she 
may  whisper  it  to  a  child  or  to  her  mother-in-law,  or  to  a 
younger  brother  of  her  husband  (a  junior  male  member  of  the 
household),  who  can  propose  the  riddle  in  her  place.  Similarly, 
if  she  wishes  to  give  an  answer  to  a  riddle  posed  by  someone 
else,  she  must  utilize  the  same  indirect  communication  channel. 

There  are  a  number  of  formal  markers  of  a  riddle  session. 
A  member  of  the  group  may  signal  the  beginning  of  a  riddle 
session  by  saying: 

(Hindi)  mhari  bat  batavaiga  ? 

(Literal  translation)  our  matter  (tale,  riddle)  will  tell 
(Free  translation)  Will  you  guess  our  riddle? 

Someone  else,  or  several  together,  will  enthusiastically  answer: 

ha  yes! 

The  initial  speaker  will  then  pose  a  riddle.  If  he  thinks  that 
one  or  more  individuals  present  already  know  the  answer  to 
the  riddle  he  may  address  them  as  follows: 

ud  bat  avail 

Thou  not  tell 

Don’t  you  tell! 

i 

If  those  trying  to  guess  the  answer  to  the  riddle  have  proposed 
several  incorrect  answers,  they  may  ask  for  clues: 

at  a  pat  a? 
whereabouts? 

Any  hint?  (e.g.,  where  is  it  found, 
where  does  one  use  it?)14 
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The  riddler  normally  answers  this  request  with  such  general 
information  as: 

jangal  me 
forest  in 
In  the  forest. 

ghar  me 
house  in 
In  the  house. 

sab  ke  clhorai 
all  of  near 
Everyone  has  it. 

If  the  guessers  are  still  unable  to  answer  the  riddle,  they  may 
ask  the  riddler  to  tell  them  the  answer.  They  may  do  this 
using  any  one  of  a  number  ot  phrases.  For  example,  one 

such  is: 

ke  hai? 

what  is? 

What  is  it? 

The  riddler  will  then  ask  the  following  rhetorical  question: 

heir  gaya 
defeated? 

Do  you  give  up? 

The  unsuccessful  guessers  will  answer  affirmatively,  ha  (Yes!). 
At  this  point,  the  riddler  may  prolong  the  suspense  by  asking 
additional  rhetorical  questions  to  which  his  victims  must 
answer  “yes”  before  they  finally  learn  the  answer.  A  typical 

example  is: 

jhak  mar  gay  (ft 

whim  is  it  killed  ? 

Done  your  best?  Had  enough? 

If  the  riddler  wishes  to  humiliate  his  victims  even  more,  he 
may  ask, 


me  taut  gaya? 
in  lay  down? 


kuttelbilll  ke  gu 

dog/cat  of  excrement 


Did  you  lie  down  in  dog  (or  cat,  or  dog  and  cat)  excrement? 
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After  the  guessers  say  “yes"  to  this,  the  riddler  announces  the 
answer.  Usually  there  is  some  pleasurable  surprise  in  hearing 
the  answer.  Occasionally  there  is  some  dispute  about  the  apt¬ 
ness  of  the  answer,  and  the  riddler  may  even  be  asked  to 
“prove”  that  his  answer  is  correct.  In  this  event,  the  riddler 
will  either  explain  the  riddle  or  fall  back  on  the  traditional 
“That’s  the  way  I  learned  it!” 

If  one  of  the  guessers  answers  the  riddle  correctly,  then 
there  may  be  jubilant  exclamations  praising  his  cleverness  by 
various  members  of  the  group.  Anyone  may  then  ask  another 
riddle.  There  is  no  formal  or  necessary  order  of  riddle  asking. 

As  for  the  riddles  themselves,  the  majority  are  metaphorical 
non-oppositional  riddles.15  Few  have  opening  formulae  or 
introductory  frame  elements.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
fairly  elaborate  closing  formulae  or  concluding  frame  elements. 
Typically,  a  prize  is  offered  for  the  successful  solution  while 
a  punishment  is  threatened  for  those  who  fail  to  solve  the 
riddle.  It  is  tempting  to  try  to  correlate  the  relatively  higher 
frequency  of  closing  formulae  with  general  Hindu  worldview. 
The  end  would  appear  to  be  more  important  than  the  beginn¬ 
ing,  but  at  the  same  time  the  end  is  much  more  rigidly  bound 
by  ritual  formula.  In  any  case,  perhaps  the  most  dominant 
stylistic  characteristic  of  Hindi  riddles  is  their  meter.  This  will 
be  discussed  at  some  length.  However,  before  discussing  the 
individual  riddle  texts,  it  may  be  well  to  spell  out  some  of  the 
relevant  metrical  principles. 

In  Hindi  poetry  there  are  two  kinds  of  metrical  systems. 
One  of  these  is  varnika ,  which  is  based  upon  units  of  three 
syllables  (varnas).  One  unit  of  three  varnas  is  called  a  gana. 
A  varna  (that  is,  a  syllable)  may  contain  either  one  long  or 
one  short  vowel.  Using  the  traditional  Indie  s-shaped  line  (S) 
to  indicate  a  syllable  with  a  long  vowel  and  the  traditional 
vertical  line  (I)  for  a  syllable  with  a  short  vowel,  one  can  in¬ 
dicate  the  eight  possible  varna  combinations: 

I  S  S 

s  s  s 

S  S  I 
S  I  s 

1  S  I 
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S  I  I 
I  I  S 
I  1  I 
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Whatever  the  sequence  of  vcirncis  in  the  first  line  of  a  poem,  it 
is  repeated  in  all  succeeding  lines  of  the  poem.  Thus,  if  the 
first  line  of  a  poem  has  a  xcirrn  pattern  of 

I  S  1;  S  S  I;  1  S  1;  SIS 


then  the  second  and  following  lines  would  have  exactly  the  same 
pattern.  Varniku  meter  is  quite  sophisticated  and  it  is,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  extensively  used,  both  in  Sanskrit  and  literary 
Hindi  poetry.  However,  it  appears  to  be  a  literary  convention 

and  is  not  found  in  Hindi  oral  poetry. 

The  second  principal  type  ot  metrical  system  in  Hindi  is 
called  matrika.  A  matra  is  a  unit  of  measure  based  upon  the 
length  of  a  short  vowel.  (The  short  vowels  ot  Hindi  are  written 
here  as  “a”,  “i”,  and  “u”  and  correspond  roughly  to  the 
English  vowel  sounds  in  the  words  “but”,  “bit”,  and  ‘  put  .) 
A  long  vowel  is  considered  to  be  twice  the  lenght  of  a  short 
vowel,  and  hence  has  the  value  of  two  matras.  (The  long 

vowels  of  Hindi  are  written  here  as  “a”,  “I”,  “u”,  “e”>  <to’  » 
and  “ai”,  and  correspond  roughly  to  the  English  vowel  sounds 
in  the  words  “bar”,  “beet”,  “boot”,  “bait”,  “boat”,  and 
“bat”.)16  A  line  of  poetry,  called  a  pada,  is  measured  by 
the  total  number  of  matras  contained  in  it.  The  number  oi 
matras  may  be  spoken  of  as  the  “weight”  ol  the  pada 
or  line.  It  is  interesting  that  the  term  matra  as  used  in 
Hindi  poetics  refers  both  to  “measure”  and  “weight”.  The 
English  cognate  “metric”  also  refers  to  poetic  measure,  but 
the  notion  of  “metric  weight”  has  become  a  native  category 

separate  from  poetry. 

A  line  or  pada  may  have,  in  theory,  front  one  to  thirty-two 
mauds.  A  matra  count  higher  than  thirty-two  is  referred  to 
as  dandaka  and  is  rare  in  oral  poetry.  In  fact,  the  occurrence 
of  matra  counts  in  riddles  is  not  spread  evenly  over  the  thirty- 
two  possibilities.  Most  popular  are  such  matra  counts  as 
(chaupai),  16  (chanpdi)  and  24  (doha).  Extremely  rare  are 
matra  counts,  less  than  eight.  The  matrika  system  is  much 
more  flexible  than  the  vdrnika  system  because  each  individual 
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line  may  have  a  dilYerent  combination  ol  long  and  short  vowels. 
It  is  the  total  matra  count  in  the  line  which  is  critical,  not  their 
order  or  the  manner  in  which  total  is  accumulated.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  if  the  meter  is  one  of  eight  mdtras ,  in  theory  any  of 
the  following  thirty-four  combinations  could  be  utilized  in  suc¬ 
ceeding  lines: 


llllllll 

III!  S  11 

SMS  II 

1  S  II  S  1 

mi  ss 

S  1  S  1  s 

SS  II  s 

slum 

mu  s  i 

S  III  S  1 

isms 

S  1  S  II 

1  S  1  S  1 

ssss 

i  s  urn 

mm  s 

S  INI  s 

II  S  1  S  1 

S  1  SS  1 

II  sss 

SS  INI 

II  s  mi 

1  SS  III 

II  SS  II 

S  II  SS 

1  SS  1  S 

1  SSS  1 

sism 

III  S  III 

ISISII 

III  SS  1 

SS  1  S  l 

II  S  II  s 

III  S  1  s 

This  is  only  one  small  sample  of  the  great  range  of  choice  in 
Hindi  riddle  metrics.  Clearly,  the  greater  the  matra.  count,  the 
greater  the  number  of  mathematical  possibilities  of  forming 
appropriate  line  combinations  of  long  and  short  vowels. 
The  question,  of  course,  arises  as  to  just  how  many  of  the 
theoretically  possible  combinations  actually  occur  in  Hindi 
riddles.  A  problem  in  answering  this  question  lies  in  the  fact 
that  one  would  need  to  have  at  least  as  many  lines  of  riddle 
text  as  the  total  number  of  all  possible  matra  combinations  of 
from  one  to  thirty-two  mdtras  in  order  to  compare  the  actual 
with  the  possible.  And  since  the  number  of  possible  combi¬ 
nations  appear  to  total  more  than  nine  million,  and  since  nine 
million  lines  ot  Hindi  riddle  text  are  not  presently  available, 
one  can  do  little  more  than  to  note  the  more  common  combi¬ 
nations  found  in  oral  tradition.  The  theoretically  possible 
combinations  in  lines  containing  from  one  to  thirty-two  mdtras 
may  be  indicated  numerically  as  follows: 


Number  of  mat r as 
1 
2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 


Number  of  possible  vowel 
combinations 
1 
2 
3 
5 
8 

13 

21 
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Number  of  possible  vowel 
Number  of  mcitrds  combinations 


8 

34 

9 

55 

10 

89 

11 

144 

12 

233 

13 

377 

14 

610 

15 

987 

16 

1,597 

17 

2,584 

18 

4,181 

19 

6,735 

20 

10,946 

21 

17,711 

22 

v  28,657 

23 

46,368 

24 

75,025 

25 

121,391 

26 

196,418 

27 

317,811 

28 

514,229 

29 

832,040 

30 

1,346,269 

31 

2,178,309 

32 

3,524,478 

Total17  9,227,463 

Having  sketched  the  theoretically  possible  range  of  mdtrd 
count  combinations,  one  has  a  better  perspective  from  which 
to  approach  the  various  traditional  meters  actually  found  in 
Hindi  riddles.  As  might  be  expected,  the  number  actually  found 
is  a  tiny  fraction  of  those  theoretically  possible.  There  are 
many  limiting  factors.  For  one  thing,  although  the  over-all 
mdtrd  count  is  primary,  there  are  several  special  internal  group¬ 
ings  of  mcitrds  within  tne  pculci  or  line.  In  defining  literary 
meters,  Hindi  prosodists  customarily  make  use  ol  mdtrd  clus¬ 
ters  containing  from  one  to  six  mdtrds.  The  most  common  ol 
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these  are  3 -matrd  and  4 -matrd  clusters.  Possible  4 -matrd  clusters 
are:  SS,  IIS,  Sll,  and  Mil.  Equally  possible  is  ISI,  but  this  is 
regarded  as  unpopular  or  unaesthetic.  Possible  3 -matra  clusters 
are  SI,  IS  and  III.  An  example  of  a  restrictive  rule  utilizing 
these  matrd  clusters  is  that  in  Arilla  Padakulaka  meter  which 
is  one  of  those  based  on  a  16 -matrd  line.  Here  the  sixteen 
mdtrds  must  be  grouped  in  such  a  way  that  four  consecutive 
groups  of  exactly  four  mdtrds  each  are  lound  (see  riddle  num¬ 
ber  11,  below).  Thus  it  is  often  a  question  of  the  internal 
patterning  or  arrangement  of  a  line  (in  terms  ol  juncture,  into 
nation,  and  rhythm)  within  the  over-all  line  matrd  weight  which 
proves  crucial  in  defining  a  given  meter. 

Still  another  distinction  in  meter  typology  concerns  whether 
or  not  all  the  lines  or  pada  contain  the  same  number  of  mdtrds . 
If  all  the  pada  contain  the  same  number  ol  mdtrds ,  then  all  the 
lines  are  said  to  have  equal  weight,  and  the  meter  would  fall 
into  the  general  category  of  sama-mdtrika  meter.  Quite  com¬ 
monly,  one  finds  two  pairs  of  lines,  each  pair  with  its  own  dis¬ 
tinct  matra  count.  The  most  popular  of  such  pairings  opposes 
lines  one  and  three  to  lines  two  and  four.  Such  a  combination, 
in  which  lines  one  and  three  are  of  one  weight  and  lines  two 
and  four  of  another,  would  fall  into  the  general  category  of 
ardha-sama-mdtrika.  ( Ardha  means  half,  and  thus  one  has 
“half-equal-weight”  in  contrast  to  sama-mdtrika  or  “equal- 
weight”).  In  addition  to  “equal- weight”  and  “half-equal- 
weight”  meters,  there  is  also  an  “unequal-weight”  category  of 
meters  termed  visama.  In  riddles  or  poetry  of  this  type  one 
finds  no  regular  matrd  patterning.  In  terms  of  the  aesthetic 
value  hierarchy,  visama-matrika  is  considered  the  least  desirable 
type  ol  poetic  meter.  Sama-mdtrika ,  however,  is  not  rated 
higher  than  ardha-sama-mdtrika. 

The  great  importance  of  metrics  in  Hindi  riddles  is  also 
evident  when  one  examines  other  stylistic  features,  for  example 
rhyme.  In  varnika  meters,  rhyme  is  not  essential.  It  does 
not  occur  at  all  in  Sanskrit  poetry  and  is  found  only  rarely  in 
contemporary  Hindi  poetry.  In  mdtrika  meters,  however, 
rhyme  is  a  significant  characteristic.  Even  in  visama-matrika , 
where  the  metrical  patterning  is  irregular  (c.g.,  each  line  of  a 
four-line  riddle  may  have  a  different  matrd  weight),  there  may 
be  a  distinct  rhyming  pattern.  The  rhyme  in  Hindi  riddles  is 
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normally  end  rhyme,  but  there  are  examples  of  internal  rhyme 
as  well. 

Three  degrees  of  rhyme  quality  are  distinguished.  They 
are,  in  descending  order  of  quality:  uttama  (“best”),  madhyama 
(“medium”)  and  adharna  (“low”).  Distinctions  are  based 
upon  both  the  quality  and  the  quantity  of  the  end  rhyme  of  the 
two  or  more  padas  concerned.  Quality  refers  to  the  degree  of 
similarity  of  the  rhyming  units.  Similarity  might  consist  of 
the  consonant  preceding  the  final  vowel  being  aspirated  (or 
unaspirated),  voiced  (or  unvoiced),  etc.,  in  each  of  the  two  or 
more  rhyming  pada.  Another  example  of  similarity  would  be 
parallel,  or  perhaps  identical,  consonant  clusters  preceding  the 
final  vowel.  The  greater  the  similarity  of  both  vowel  and  con¬ 
sonant  phonemes,  the  higher  the  quality  of  the  rhyme.  Quant¬ 
ity.  as  opposed  to  quality,  refers  to  the  extent  of  the  rhyme, 
through  time.  Here  is  where  the  metrical  characteristics  be¬ 
come  relevant.  The  greater  the  number  of  consecutive 
matras  in  the  two  lines  which  rhyme,  the  higher  the  degree 
of  the  rhyme.  If  the  two  rhyming  lines  have  four  or  more 
matras  of  the  same  quality,  then  one  has  an  example  ol 
uttama  rhyme.  If  the  rhyme  were  of  only  three  matras 
duration,  one  would  have  an  example  of  madhyama  rhyme. 
Rhymes  of  two  or  only  one  mdtrei  would  be  classified  as 

adharna.18  . 

One  other  crucial  stylistic  feature  of  Hindi  riddles  is  also 

intimately  related  to  metrical  matters,  and  that  is  the  feature 
of  juncture.  In  each  pada  there  may  be  one  or  more  rhetorical 
pauses.  Such  a  pause,  termed  yati,  is  roughly  equivalent  to 
the  caesura  in  Greek  and  Latin  verse.  In  the  light  ot  the 
present  study,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that  a  meter  may  often 
be  partly  defined  in  terms  of  the  location  of  the  yati  m  the 
line  Thus,  in  riddle  number  22,  which  has  a  30 -rndtra  meter 
called  lavani ,  the  yati  occurs  after  the  sixteenth  matrd.  I!  how¬ 
ever  the  yati  had  occurred  instead  after  the  tenth  and 
eighteenth  •  matras,  the  meter  would  be  a  different  one.  t 
would  still,  to  be  sure,  be  a  30 -rndtra  meter,  but  because  ot 
the  positioning  of  the  yati  would  be  ot  a  different  sub-type, 

^ llaving  briefly  considered  some  of  the  general  principles  of 
Hindi  riddle  metrics,  one  maybe  better  able  to  appreciate  the 
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metrical  characteristics  of  individual  riddles.  The  following 
texts  are  intended  to  illustrate  some  of  the  various  meter  types 
found  in  Hindi  riddles.  For  the  sake  of  economy,  only  one 
example  of  each  meter  is  presented.  However,  if  a  particular 
meter  is  especially  popular,  this  fact  will  be  noted.  In  one 
instance,  the  case  of  the  extremely  popular  dohci  meter,  more 
than  one  illustrative  riddle  text  will  be  presented.  After  each 
meter  type  is  named,  the  essential  distinguishing  characteristics 
of  that  meter  will  be  given.  These  characteristics  include  the 
matra  count(s)  of  the  lines,  the  traditional  internal  sub¬ 
grouping  of  matra  clusters  within  lines,  and  any  other  salient 
stylistic  feature  peculiar  to  that  meter  type.  Inasmuch  as  non¬ 
natives  may  have  difficulty  in  counting  or  perceiving  the  matras, 
these  will  be  indicated  beneath  each  line  of  text,  using  the  I 
(short  vowel  or  one  matra)  and  S  (long  vowel  or  two  matras) 
orthographic  conventions.  In  addition,  there  will  be  both 
an  interlinear,  word-for-word  translation  (where  possible) 
and  a  free  translation  of  each  riddle  into  English.  Finally, 
each  riddle  will  be  explained  at  greater  length,  because  even 
with  a  brief  free  translation  the  sense  of  the  riddle  or  the 
relation  of  the  riddle  question  to  riddle  answer  may  not  always 
be  obvious.  Too  often,  scholars  with  linguistic  rather  than 
folkloristic  or  ethnographic  interests  paramount  fail  to  provide 
sufficient  explication  of  the  cultural  meanings  of  the  texts  they 
utilize.  The  lack  of  such  minimal  explanatory  data  seriously 
diminishes  the  value  of  the  presentation  of  texts.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  riddles  reported  here  will  be  of  interest  to  a  wider 
audience  than  those  primarily  interested  in  studies  of  metrics. 

I.  Riddles  in  sama-matrika  meters 

1.  Karimakarabhuja.  This  is  an  8-matra  meter.  Each  pada 
consists  of  two  groups  of  four  matras  (4,  4). — 

din  ku  Iatkai 

I  I  S  I  I  S 

day  in  hangs 
rat  ku  atkai 
SI  I  MS 
night  at  fastens 

“It  hangs  during  the  day  and  is  fastened  at  night” 

— sdnkal  (door  chan  ) 
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Normally,  doors  are  locked  only  at  night.  This  fact  provides 
the  wherewithal  for  a  pretended-obscene  riddle  in  which  the 
phallus  is  apparently  being  described. 

2.  Jambhedika.  This  is  a  9 -md.tr d  meter  with  an  internal 
breakdown  into  four  and  five  matrds  (4,5).  This  means  that 
if  the  third  vowel  in  either  line  were  long  instead  of  short, 
then  the  metrical  pattern  would  be  broken — assuming  that 
the  first  two  vowels  were  as  they  are  in  the  present  text. 
Clearly,  a  long  vowel  in  that  position  would  result  in  a  matrd 
combination  of  ISS,  which  would  total  five  instead  of  four. 
In  Jambhedika  meter  the  first  sub-unit  of  matrds  must  be 
four. 


khafa 

bhagat 

jay 

1  S 

1  I  1 

Si 

stands 

running 

goes 

mer 

bad/iat 

jay 

S  1 

f  1  1 

S  1 

fence 

tying 

goes 

It  stands  and  goes  running  and  fence-building 

— cakkl  (hand  grist-mill) 

The  handle  of  a  hand  grist-mill,  used  for  grinding  flour  in 
the  home,  stands  perpendicular  to  the  ground,  but  moves  in  a 
circle  (normally  anti-clockwise)  in  a  place  parallel  to  the 
ground.  It  thus  stands  but  runs  around.  As  a  result  of  this 
circular  grinding  motion,  an  ever-increasing  ridge  or  “fence” 
of  flour  is  formed  around  the  edges. 

3.  Kdncanalekhd.  This  is  a  10 -mditrd  meter  with  a  six-four 


breakdown  (6,  4). 

hari 

hari 

kyari 

1  s 

1  S 

S  S 

green 

green 

field 

motiyo 

ki 

bar  I 

S  1  s 

1 

SS 

jewels 

of 

garden 

candd 

ki 

bahan 

0 

1  l  s 

1 

1  1  1 

S 

moon 

of 

sister 

and 
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suraj  ki  sari 

S  II  S  S  S 

sun  of  wife’s  sister 

“A  green,  green  field,  a  garden  of  jewels,  sister  of  the  moon 
and  sister-in-law  of  the  sun”. 

— os  (dew) 

First,  notice  that  this  is  clearly  a  riddle  in  sama-matrika , 
inasmuch  as  each  line  has  the  same  number  of  matras ,  viz . 
ten.  It  is  interesting  that  in  line  three,  canda  has  been  counted 
as  four  matras.  The  “a”  as  a  short  vowel  counts  one,  the  “J” 
as  long  vowel  counts  two,  and  the  juncture  after  “n”  counts 
one.  One  may  also  compare  the  ki  of  line  three  with  the  ki  of 
line  four.  The  governing  restrictions  of  a  10 -matra  limit  requir¬ 
ed  the  shortening  of  the  long  vowel  “I”  to  “i”  in  the  third  line. 
With  respect  to  rhyme,  one  can  observe  a  fine  example  of  inter¬ 
nal  rhyme  in  line  one  (hari  kyari) .  There  is  also  the  obvious 
linear  rhyming  scheme  involving  lines  one,  three,  and  four. 
One  can  also  see  the  durational  quality  of  the  rhyme  employ¬ 
ed.  Since  the  rhyme  carries  over  for  at  least  four  matras ,  it  quali¬ 
fies  as  uttama  rhyme. 

Now  for  the  explanation  of  this  exceptionally  beautiful 
riddle,  Kyari  refers  to  a  segment  of  cultivated  land.  After  a 
field  is  sown  it  may  be  divided  into  a  number  of  smaller  seg¬ 
ments,  to  facilitate  watering  and  harvesting.  The  image  of  the 
glistening  dew  as  a  garden  of  jewels  is  a  striking  one.  By  call¬ 
ing  the  dew  “sister  of  the  moon  and  sister-in-law  of  the  sun”  a 
clever  comparison  is  made  between  the  dew’s  appearance  vis-a- 
vis  these  celestial  bodies  and  some  stereotyped  kinship  patterns. 
Just  as  sisters  may  be  freely  seen  by  and  with  their  brothers, 
the  dew  can  be  seen  with  the  moon.  However,  since  a  man  has 
a  joking  relationship  with  his  wife's  sister— sari— it  may  cause 
gossip  it  he  is  seen  too  much  with  her.  Likewise  the  dew  can¬ 
not  be  seen  too  much  with  the  sun.  Still  another  facet  of  this 
exquisite  riddle  is  the  tact  that  in  Hindu  mythology  the  sun  and 
the  moon  are  brothers.  Thus  the  sister  of  one  could  not  be  the 
sister-in-law  ot  the  other  without  an  act  of  incest.  Thus  the 
formal  opposition  in  the  riddle  structure  corresponds  to  simi¬ 
larly  patterned  contradiction  in  the  social  structure.  It  might 
also  be  observed  that  if  members  of  a  culture  elect  to  describe 
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natural  phenomena  such  as  dew  in  terms  of  the  finer  points  of 
kinship  norms,  this  in  itself  may  reflect  the  deep-seated  import¬ 
ance  of  such  norms  in  the  native  value  system. 

4.  Shashivadcina.  This  is  also  a  10 -mdtrd  meter,  but  it  differs 
from  riddle  3  in  that  the  mdtrd  breakdown  is  four,  four,  and 
two  (4,  4,  2).  The  requirement  that  the  last  mdtrd  unit  be  two, 
in  essence  results  in  the  last  vowel  in  the  pada  being  a  long  one. 


bdiman 

pydsd 

kvo 

S  1  1 

S  S 

S 

Brahman  thirsty 

why 

gadhci 

uddsd 

kyd 

1  S 

1  S  S 

S 

donkey 

sad 

why 

“Why  is  the  Brahman  thirsty?  Why  is  the  donkey  sad?” 

— Iota  tici  thd 
jug/lying  not  was 
“There  was  no  jug” 

“He  was  not  lying  down” 


This  is  not  a  true  riddle  inasmuch  as  a  “way11  rather  than  a 
“what”  question  is  asked.  The  riddler  does  not  give  a  descrip¬ 
tion  for  which  the  audience/addresses  must  seek  the  referent. 
Rather  the  riddler  gives  an  answer  or  resultant  condition  and 
asks  the  audience  to  provide  a  description  or  explanation.  In 
this  joking  or  riddling  question  the  answer  depends  upon  two 
meanings  of  the  word  lota.  The  noun  lota  refers  to  the  jug¬ 
like  vessel  normally  used  to  fetch  water.  The  verb  from  lo(a  is 
the  past  participle  of  lo(na,  which  means  to  lie  down.  The 
point  of  the  riddle  concerns  the  folk  stereotype  of  the  Brahman. 
In  Hindi  folklore,  the  Brahman  as  a  folk  figure  exemplifies 
simple-mindedness.  There  is  a  proverb,  for  example,  which 
refers  to  three  castes:  Bania  (merchant,  shopkeeper),  Jat 
(peasant),  and  Brahman  (priest). 


again 

beforehand 

kablil 

ever 


buddhl  bdniya ,  paccham 
intellect  Bania  afterward 
nd  buddhl  bdmnd, 

not  intellect  Brahman 


buddhl  jdt 

intellect  Jat 
pur  a  sappamsdl 
complete  blank 
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“The  Bania  knows  beforehand  (has  foresight),  the  Jat  learns 
later  (has  hindsight),  but  the  Brahman  will  never  know  (either 
by  foresight  or  hindsight),  his  mind  is  a  blank. 

It  is  clear  that  the  folk  stereotype  of  the  Brahman  is  quite 
different  from  the  European  stereotype  of  the  Brahman  as  a 
wise  intellectual.  In  the  riddle  the  Brahman  is  paired  with  a 
donkey,  an  animal  which  is  invariably  conceived  to  be  parti¬ 
cularly  stupid.  In  this  instance  it  is  assumed  that  donkeys  enjoy 
lying  down  in  the  dust.  The  donkey’s  sadness  is  stupidly  un¬ 
necessary  as  he  could  easily  roll  around  in  the  dust  if  he  wish¬ 
ed.  The  Brahman  is  equally  foolish.  Travellers  normally  carry 
with  them  on  their  journeys  a  jug  and  a  rope  so  that  they  may 
draw  water  to  drink  along  their  way.  The  Brahman,  had  he 
taken  along  his  lota  or  even  borrowed  one,  could  easily  have 
quenched  his  thirst.  To  the  folk,  the  Brahman,  with  his  great 
concern  for  spiritual  matters  is  little  better  than  a  donkey  when 
it  comes  to  satisfying  physical  needs. 

5.  Mdrakrita.  This  is  an  W-mdtrd  meter  with  a  four,  four 
and  three  breakdown  (4,  4,  3). 

chotl  si  tirval 

S  S  S  I  I  S  I 

small  -ish  tarpaulin 

baithe  hai  gopal 

S  S  S  S  SSI 

is  sitting  Gopal 

“There  is  a  small  tent  in  which  Gopal  is  sitting” 

— Jibh  (tongue) 

The  name  Gopal,  which  may  have  been  used  partly  for  rhym¬ 
ing  purposes,  is  a  man’s  name.  It  means  “one  who  herds 
cattle”,  and  is  one  of  the  names  used  for  Lord  Krishna.  The 
fact  that  the  answer,  “tongue”,  is  a  word  of  feminine  gender 

suggests  that  possibly  the  male  name  is  intended  to  serve  as  a 
confusing  device. 

6.  Mahanubhdva.  This  is  a  \2-mdtrd  meter  with  alternative 
breakdowns,  either  four,  four  and  four,  or  six  and  six  (4,  4,  4 


or  6,  6) 

ck 

jindvar 

asli 

SI 

ISM 

1  1  S 

one 

animal 

real 
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jiske  haddi  na  pasll 

IIS  II  I  I  IIS 

to  whom  bone  not  rib 


“It  is  a  real  animal  which  has  no  bones  nor  ribs.” 

—jok  (leech)-0 

7.  Puspamala.  This  is  a  12 -mdtrd  meter  with  a  breakdown 
of  three,  six  and  three  (3,  6,  3). 

hath  vakai  pay  na 

SI  S  S  SI  S 

hands/arms  to  whom  teet/legs  not 

satak  leto  khdy  na 

III  S  S  SI  S 

swallow  takes  eats  not 

“It  has  hands/arms,  but  no  feet/legs.  It  swallows  but  does  not 
eat  5 ' 

— kotjkurta  (jacket/shirt)21 

8.  Hakalika.  This  is  a  14  matra  meter  with  a  four,  four,  four, 
and  two  breakdown  (4,  4,  4,  2). 

cori  ki  na  khiin  kiya 


SS  S  S  SI  IS 
theft  did  not  blood  did 
blso  ka  sir  kbit 

S  S  s  I  1  si 


diyd 

I  S 


all  twenty  of  head  chopped  off 
“They  did  not  steal  or  murder,  yet  the  heads  ot  all  twenty 

were  chopped  o  —nakhun  (fingernails/toenails) 

This  riddle  is  a  parallel  to  one  found  in  Khusro’s  thirteenth 
century  collection  of  Indie  riddles.  Noteworthy  is  the  fact 
hat  the  answer  is  concealed  in  the  question  In  line  one,  we 
find  “.  .  .  na  khiin  .  ■  •”  meaning  “not  blood”  but  having  he 
same  sound  as  nakhun,  meaning  “finger  and/or  toenails 
.  •  h  do  not  have  blood!  In  Sanskrit,  this  technique  of  hiding 

L  answer  in  the  question  is  termed  “ ^ <“ 
meaning  “within”),  as  opposed  to  balurlap.ka,  outside 

riddle.22 
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9 .Chaupai.  This  is  a  15 -matra  meter  in  which  each  pad 
must  end  in  a  long  vowel  followed  by  a  short  vowel  (S  ). 
This  is  one  of  the  most  popular  meters  in  riddles  and  lol 


poetry. 

patak  podnd 

Iambi 

puch 

111  SI  S 

1  I  S 

SI 

dashing  wagtail 

long 

tail 

nay  batai  to 

ma  tai 

puch 

S  1  I  S  S 

S  S 

SI 

not  told  then  mother  to  ask 


“A  dashing  small  wagtail  ( Sylvia  olivacea)  has  a  long  tail. 

If  you  can’t  tell  what  it  is,  ask  your  mother. 

— mull  [radish  (white)] 

The  formulaic  ‘Ask  your  mother!”  has  a  slightly  insulting 
innuendo,  implying  that  the  addressee  is  still  immature  and 
has  not  yet  grown  up. 

10.  Chaubold.  This  meter,  sometimes  called  hart  si,  is  a  15- 
mdtra  meter  which  ends  with  a  short  vowel  followed  by  a  long 
one  (I  S).  The  only  difference  between  this  meter  and  the 
preceding  one  ( chaupai )  is  the  ending. 

uadi  ki  par  pai  bok  care 

IS  I  SI  S  SI  IS 

river  of  bank  on  goat  grazes 

nadi  suk  gal  bok  mare 

is  si  is  si  is 

river  dried  went  goat  dies 

“On  the  bank  of  a  river  there  grazes  a  goat.  The  river  dried 
up  and  the  goat  died.” 

— diya  (earthenware  oillamp) 


In  this  striking  riddle  the  river  is  the  oil  and  the  goat  is  the 
wick.  The  flame,  in  Hindi  folklore,  is  a  metaphor  for  life. 
Thus  when  the  river  dries  up  the  flame  goes  out,  which  means 
that  the  goat  dies. 

11*  Mdtrdsamaka  Pdddkulaka.  In  this  1 6-mdtrd  meter  there 
are  four  subdivisions  of  four  matras  each  (4,  4,  4,  4). 
Perhaps  the  major  additional  restriction  is  that  there  be  no 


I 
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combination  of  short,  long,  and  short  vowels  (I  S  1),  termed 
a  jagana,  at  the  beginning  of  a  pcula.  Other  “rules”  include 
the  requirement  that  the  ninth  matra  be  short  (I),  and  that  the 


pada  end  with  a 

long  vowel  (S). 

atsan 

hell  a  i 

patsan 

halai 

II  II 

S  S 

II*  II 

S  S 

Atsan 

shakes  Patsan 

shakes 

Idl 

haveli 

kabhi  na 

halai 

SI 

1  SS 

IS  1 

S  S 

red  mansion 

ever  not 

shakes 

“Atsan  shakes  and  Patsan  shakes,  but  the  red  mansion  never 
shakes.” 

— gajar  (carrot) 

This  riddle  comments  on  the  fact  that  while  the  carrot  top 
may  shake  in  the  breeze  and  the  surrounding  grass  or  weeds 
may  shake,  the  root  in  the  ground  does  not  move.  Atsan  and 
Patsan  are  nonsense  names. 

12.  Caupal.  In  this  extremely  popular  16- matra  meter  the 
matras  are  grouped  in  a  very  special  way.  In  general,  an  even- 
numbered  matra- cluster  must  be  followed  by  another  even-num¬ 
bered  cluster  (though  not  necessarily  the  same  even  number). 
Thus  a  cluster  of  four  matras  might  be  followed  by  a  cluster 
of  two  or  four  matras.  According  to  the  same  general 
principle,  an  odd-numbered-ma/rJ  cluster  (usually  a  3 -matra 
cluster)  must  be  followed  by  another  cluster  (again  usually 
three).  However,  the  second  ma/ra-cluster  of  such  a  sequence 
need  not  be  followed  in  turn  by  a  third  matching  it  in  terms 
of  even-ness  or  odd-ness  of  number.  Examples  of  caupai 
matra  sub-groupings  include  the  following  possibilities: 

(3,  3,  4,  4,  2)  see  the  first  pacla  of  the  riddle  below. 

(3,  3,  3,  3,  2,  2)  see  the  second  pada  of  the  riddle  below. 

It  should  be  noted  that  two  groups  of  two -matra 
clusters  may  be  substituted  for  a  four -matra  cluster, 
and  vice-versa.  However,  in  the  event  that  the  first  cluster  in 
a  pada  is  a  four  -matra  cluster,  it  would  utilize  the  combina¬ 
tions  of:  SS,  IIS,  SI  I,  or  llll.  The  combination  1S1,  the  jagana. 
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is  regarded  as  undesirable  in  the  initial  position  of  a  pada.  An 
additional  caupai  rule  is  that  the  final  cluster  in  each  pada 

must  be  a  long  vowel  (S). 


ek 

rag 

se 

rahti 

gdti 

SI 

SI 

S 

1  IS 

SS 

one 

raga 

with 

remains 

singing 

cale 

rat 

din 

kahi 

na 

jdti 

1  S 

S  1 

II 

1  S 

1 

S  S 

goes 

night  day  somewhere 

not 

goes 

“It  goes  on  singing  just  one  tune;  it  runs  day  and  night  and 
goes  nowhere.” 

— ghari  (clock) 

To  appreciate  the  first  portion  of  this  riddle  one  must 
know  something  about  Hindi  onomatopoeia.  A  native  spea¬ 
ker  of  Hindi  perceives  the  sound  that  a  clock  makes  as  tik  (ik 
(rather  than  as  in  English,  “tick  took”).  Thus  the  clock  can 
play  in  only  one  rdiga — there  is  no  exact  equivalent  in  English 
of  this  India  musical  concept— just  the  one  note  of  “tune"  of 
(ik  tik  tik.23 

13.  Arilla  Pdddkulaka.  This  1 6-mdtrd  meter  is  similar  to  the 
matrasamaka  pdddkulaka  meter  described  above  (see  riddle  1 1), 
but  differs  in  that  the  ninth  mdtrd  does  not  have  to  be  an  in¬ 
dependent  short  vowel,  and  also  in  that  each  pada  must  end 
in  this  meter  either  with  two  short  vowels  (I  I)  or  with  two  long 
vowels  preceded  by  a  short  vowel  (ISS). 


kala 

bard  lal 

nikard 

S  S 

S  S  SI 

1  S  S 

black 

thrust  red 

removed 

ukfu 

baith 

danddan 

mar  a 

1  1  S 

S  1 

1  S  11 

S  S 

on  one  knee  having  sat  violently 

beat 

“Thrust  in,  it  was  black,  removed  it  was  red.  By  someone 
squatting  on  one  knee  it  was  violently  beaten.” 

— luhar  kd  gar  am  phali  ka  pitna 

blacksmith  of  hot  ploughshare  of  beating 
(beating  of  a  ploughshare  by  the  blackmith) 
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In  this  riddle  there  is  a  description  of  a  black  iron  plough¬ 
share  being  placed  in  the  forge,  where  it  becomes  literally  red-hot. 
Following  this,  the  blacksmith  hammers  it  “violently”  on  his 
anvil.  This  is  a  typical  specimen  of  a  pretended-obscene  riddle. 
The  flesh-coloured  phallus  enters  and  becomes  reddish.  The 
verb  mama  means  to  strike  or  beat,  but  in  colloquial  usage  it 
refers  to  a  male’s  having  sexual  intercourse.  Part  of  the  humour 
of  the  riddle  stems  from  the  fact  that  a  position  of  squatting  on 
one  knee  is  not  a  normal  position  lor  intercourse.  Moreover, 
the  position  suggests  an  illicit  situation  in  which  neither  time 
nor  place  would  permit  the  more  relaxed  prone  position. 

14.  Chaupai  and  pdddkulaka.  Two  meters  are  used  in  this 
riddle.  Chaupai ,  the  most  popular  15 -matra  meter,  has  already 
been  described  (see  riddle  number  9).  The  pdddkulaka  meter 
used  in  this  riddle  is.  one  of  sixteen  matrds  arranged  in  four 
groups  of  four  matrds  each,  but  lacks  the  various  special  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  pdddkulaka  meters  described  above  as  matra - 
samaka  and  arilla  meters  (see  riddles  number  1  l  and  13).  One 
reason  for  the  inclusion  of  this  riddle  is  to  remind  the  reader 
that  the  folk  do  not  always  make  the  fine  distinctions  between 
meters  as  do  the  literary  prosodists.  Combinations  of  different 
meters  of  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  matra  counts  are  fairly 
frequent  in  riddles  as  well  as  in  other  folk  poetic  forms.  Inter¬ 
esting  is  the  fact  that,  due  to  the  great  popularity  of the 
chaupai  meter  among  the  folk,  this  text  and  others  like  it  is 
thought  of  by  the  folk  as  being  essentially  an  example  of 
chaupai  meter,  despite  its  composite  features.  The  folk  are  of 
course  not  familiar  with  the  names  of  all  of  the  various  meters, 
but  know  primarily  only  the  more  common  ones. 

us  ko  chute  dhote  hath  ,  L 

||  S  SS  SS  SI  (matra  count:  16) 

it  to  touch  wash  hands 

tab  bhi  us  ko  rakhte  pas 

II  s  I  I  s  II  S  SI  (matra  count:  15) 

then  even  it  to  keep  near 
jag  me  is  ki  cd  hoi  bhdti 

||  S  II  s  s  s  SS 

world  in  it  of  wish  is  great/heavy 


( mat rd  count:  15) 
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!  I  ,  !  i  K  I 

is  se  darte  sab  nar  nari 

II  S  IIS  II  II  SS  (matra  count:  16) 

it  with  fear  all  men  women 


i 

“When  they  touch  it,  then  they  wash  their  hands.  Even  then 
they  keep  near  it.  It  is  greatly  desired  in  the  world,  yet  all 

men  and  women  are  afraid  of  it.” 

— juta  (shoe) 

!  v*  .  .  *• 

\ 

i  * 

i 

The  explanation  of  this  riddle  shows  clearly  why  the  presen¬ 
tation  of  text  alone  is  not  sufficient  tor  an  understanding  of 
riddles.  *  It  is  doubtful  whether  someone  unfamiliar  with  the 
cultural  context  from  which  this  riddle  comes  could  fully  under¬ 
stand  the  appropriateness  of  this  description  of  the  shoe.  First, 
Indian  men  and  women  always  wash  their,  hands  after  touch¬ 
ing  their,  shoes  or  the  shoes  of  others..  The  shoe]  is  considered  to 
be  impure  or  dirty,  in  part  because  it  is  associated  witffi  the 
foot,  the  lowest-ranking  portion  of  the  human  body.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  shoe  is  commonly  made  of  leather,  an  impure  material. 
Still  another  reason  for  the  shoe’s  low  status  is  the. fact  that  it 
comes  into  direct  contact  with  a  variety  of  culturally-defined 
dirty  substances,  such  as  mud,  faeces,  and  the  like.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  shoes  are  normally  not  worn  inside  the  house. 
Even  in  a  modern  home  (in  which  tables  and  chairs  are  iused), 
where  shoes  may  be  worn  indoors,  one  would  refrain  from 
wearing  shoes  into  the  kitchen.  Food  must  be  kept  free  frotn 
possible  pollution  at  all  costs. 

But  this  is  not  the  entire  explanation  of  this  riddle.  What 
about  the  fear  of  the  shoe?  This  does  not  refer  simply  to  fear 
of  contact  with  impurity  or  pollution.  People  are  afraid  of  the 
shoe  because  it  may  be  used  to  administer  a  physical  assault 
or  beating.  A  beating  with  a  shoe  constitutes  a  far  greater  in¬ 
sult  than  a  beating  with  any  other  object,  and  even  the  threat 
of  such  a  beating  is  considered  highly  insulting.  For  example, 
if  a  boy  flirtatiously  teases  a  girl,  she  may  take  off  one  of  her 
shoes  and  wave  it  at  him,  or  even  actually  strike  him  with  it  on 
his  head.  The  head,  as  the  container  of  the  mind,  is  the  purest 
part  of  the  body  and  therefore  touching  it  with  the  shoe  would 
be  considered  a  particularly  humiliating  act.1'4 
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15.  Shakti.  In  this  18 -matra  meter,  each  pada  must  end 
with  a  sequence  ol  three  short  vowels  (111)  or  a  short  vowel 
followed  by  a  long  one  (I  S). 

hari  dibbi  led  dibbi  ras  tapkai 

IS  f  I  S  SI  IIS  M  MS 

green  box  red  box  yuice  drips 

mayke  ku  jau  jab  man  bhatkai 

SI  S  S  SS  I  I  MIIS 

woman’s  natal  home  to  I  go  when  heart  wanders 

“I  am  a  green  box,  I  am  a  red  box,  and  the  juice  drips  from 
me.  When  my  heart  wanders,  I  go  to  my  natal  home.” 

— dm  (mango) 

The  first  portion  of  the  riddle  describes  the  green,  unripe 
mango  fruit  becoming  ripe  (red)  and  juicy.  The  second  part 
refers  apparently  to  the  traditional  custom  of  a  wife’s  periodi¬ 
cally  visiting  her  parents  for  several  months  at  a  time.  In 
patrilocal  residence,  a  woman  living  with  her  husband  and  his 
parents  tends  to  become  homesick  for  her  natal  home  (her 
“heart  wanders”).  The  rainy  season  (June  to  September)  is 
considered  the  romantic  season.  There  is  little  work  in  the 
fields  and  husbands  are  home  more  often.  After  the  rainy 
season,  according  to  the  traditional  conception  presented  in 
folk  and  classical  literature,  the  husband  is  away  and  the  wife 
goes  to  visit  her  mother’s  home.  All  this  constitutes  a  basic 
clue  in  the  riddle.  The  mango  grows  during  the  rainy  season. 
Presumably  in  terms  of  the  riddle  metaphor,  after  the  rainy 
season,  once  the  mango  fruit  is  ripe  it  has  been  fulfilled  and  it 
drops  to  mother  earth,  its  original  “natal  home”.  The  word 
mayka  literally  means  “of  mother”  or  “Mother’s  home”.  In 
Hindi  folk  parlance,  to  die  is  to  return  home  or  to  go  to  the 
place  whence  one  has  come.  The  mango’s  ultimate  origin  is  in 
the  earth  and  thus  it  yearns  to  return  (fall)  to  the  earth. 

It  might  also  be  noted  that  one  of  the  classic  symbolic  equa¬ 
tions  in  Sanskrit  literature  (particularly  in  Kalidasa’s  Shakun- 
tala)  is  that  of  the  mango  (cut  a)  audits  blossoming  with  the 
vagina  and  procreation.  Possibly  there  is  a  play  on  this  equa¬ 
tion  in  the  first  part  of  the  riddle.  In  any  case,  this  tradition 
might  explain  why  a  maturing  female  could  serve  as  a  metaphor 
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for  a  mango,  the  word  for  which  in  modern  Hindi  is  of 
masculine  gender. 

16.  Avail.  This  is  a  20 -matra  meter  with  a  breakdown  of  six, 
four,  four,  four,  and  two  matrds  (6,  4,  4,  4,  2). 


jandbyali 

sir 

he  upar 

jail 

1  SI  SS 

II 

S  S  II 

SS 

‘Your  Honor’  head 

of  above 

net 

haddiyd 

bahut  magar  pet 

hai 

k hali 

MSS 

1  II 

1  II  SI 

S 

SS 

bones 

many 

but  stomach 

is 

empty 

You  have 


“Your  Honor,  you  have  a  net  on  your  head. 

many  bones,  but  your  stomach  is  empty.’* 

—murha  (wicker  stool) 


The  honorific  vocative  can  be  used  sarcastically  to  mean  just 
the  opposite,  as  is  the  case  in  this  riddle.  The  stool  in  ques¬ 
tion  is  of  a  hallow,  cylindrical  form,  with  wickerwork  sides  and 
a  seat  of  flaxen  webbing.  The  net  is  thus  webbing  seat,  the 
bones  are  the  wicker,  and  the  empty  stomach  refers  to  the 
hollow  interior  of  the  stool. 


17.  Shastra.  This  type  of  20-matra  meter  differs  from  avail 
(see  riddle  16)  in  that  the  pada  must  end  in  a  short  vowel 
preceded  by  a  long  vowel  (S  1).  There  are  no  other  specific 
mandatory  matra- cluster  requirements. 

mat l  ka  matiilna  lohe  ki  lagdm 

S  S  S  1  SI  S  SI  1  I  S  I 
clay  of  clay  horse  iron  of  rein 

carh  bai( lid  vd  pai  bhubhariya  pathdn 
M  SS  S  S  SMS  1SI 

riding  sat  it  on  ashy  Pathan 

“There  is  a  clay  horse  with  saddle  and  reins  of  iron.  On  it  rode 
a  rough  Pathan.”  — culha ,  tava,  roti  (fireplace,  griddle,  bread) 

This  riddle  is  somewhat  unusual  in  that  it  involves  more 
than  one  object  in  the  answer.  The  clay  horse  is  the  fireplace. 
The  typical  Indian  cooking  hearth  consists  of  a  clay,  U-shaped, 
three-walled  structure,  open  at  the  front.  The  saddle  which 
sits  on  the  horse  is  a  round  iron  griddle,  used  for  baking  flat, 
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unleavened  bread.  The  rough  Pathan  (a  Pathan  is  a  Pashto¬ 
speaking  native  of  the  hilly  area  between  Peshawar,  West 
Pakistan,  and  Kabul,  Afghanistan)  is  the  bread,  usually  made 
of  whole-wheat  flour  or  other  grains  and  similar  to  the  Mexi¬ 
can  tortilla.  Most  Indians  regard  the  Pathan  in  stereotypic 
terms  as  a  rough  and  ready  character.  According  to  a  popular 
joke,  if  a  Pathan  robber  shoots  and  kills  a  man,  only  to  find 
his  victim  penniless,  his  only  regret  would  be  that  he  had 
wasted  a  bullet. 

18.  Muktamani.  In  this  25 -matra  meter  the  breakdown  is 
into  13  and  12  mcitrds  (13,  12).  A  rhetorical  pause,  or  yati , 
occurs  aftert  thirteen  matra.  Here  is  one  clear-cut  case  where 
a  caesura  demarcates  a  key  matra  division  within  th q  pada.  In 
muktamani  meter  the  pada  must  end  with  two  long  vowels(S  S). 

;  car  •/  tag >  ik  sis  hai ,  ek  tag  ki  ndri 

SI  SI  II  SI  S,  SI  SI  s  ss 

four  legs  one  head  is  one  leg  of  woman 

sydm  varn  tamas  bhari ,  karo  bhaiyo  vicari 

SI  II  I  S  II  IS,  IS  IIS  I  S  S 

black  colour  darkness  filled  do  brothers  thinking 

•  } 

“A  woman  with  four  legs  and  one  head  has  a  single  leg.  It 

is  black  and  full  of  darkness,  brothers,  ponder  it.” 

—log  (clove) 

!’  .  .  . ■  >  d  •  .  .  ' 

In  this  interesting  riddle,  the  characteristic  lour  sepals  ot  the 
dried  clove  are  visualized  as  legs,  while  th^  bulbous  bud  is 
depicted  as  a  head.  Then  the  stem  is  also  described  as  a  leg, 
and  the  whole  clove  as  a  woman.  The  word  tamas  means 
“darkness”,  but  its  implications  here  cannot  be  i ully  under¬ 
stood  without  reference  to  a  whole  system  of  native  categories. 
Folklore  in  general,  and  riddles  in  particular,  represent  prime 
source  material  for  the  discovery,  identification,  and  study  o 
native  conceptual  categories.  Such  categories  are  both  imp  i- 
cit  and  explicit  in  folklore.  In  this  case,  there  is  a  tripartite 
categorical  scheme  involved:  satva,  rajas ,  and  tamas.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  terms  of  this  important  Indie  philosophical  system, 
satva ,  which  means  “essence”,  refers  to  the  highest  qualities  ot 
mind  and  to  those  materials  which  lead  to  the  attainment  ot 
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higher  spiritual  levels.  Rajas  refers  to  balanced  sexual  pleas¬ 
ure  and  the  enjoyment  of  life.  Tamas  refers  to  the  lowest  level 
of  existence,  which  includes  ignorance,  intoxication,  and 
overt  sensual  pleasure.  Foods  are  classified  in  Indian  thought  in 
a  number  of  different  ways  (e.g.,  as  to  whether  they  aic  hot 
or  “cold”  foods),  and  one  of  these  ways  is  according  to  this 
tripartite  scheme  just  outlined.  According  to  this  scheme,  all 
spices  are  classified  as  tamas,  leading  to  increased  sensual  crav¬ 
ing  (beyond  the  balanced  rajas  desire).  Spices,  lor  example, 
red  chili  peppers,  are  considered  to  be  “hot”  as  well,  and  sup¬ 
posedly  affect  one’s  mind  adversely,  as  chili  supposedly  makes 
one  lose  one’s  temper  easily  (become  hot-tempered’  ).  The 
relationship  perceived  to  exist  between  food  type  .and  mental 
or  emotional  state  is  suggested  in  the  following  proverb  lrom 
this  region: 

jaisd  arm  vaisd  maim 

as  food  so  mind/heart 

Loosely  translated,  “You  are  what  you  eat!” 

In  the  second  part  of  the  riddle  the  audience  is  given 
the  clue  that  the  referent  is  black  in  colour  and  is  in  the  tamas 
category.  Thus  one  may  guess  that  the  object  fought  is  a 
black  food  of  the  tamas  type  and  that  the  word  for  it  is  in  the 
feminine  gender.25 

19.  Dvipathaka.  In  this  26 -nidtrd  meter  there  is  a  yatl  after 
the  sixteenth  mdtrdi.  The  basic  subdivision  is  into  sixteen 
matrds  and  ten  matras  (16,  10).  Within  these  subdivisions  the 
following  rules  obtain.  The  1 6-mdtrd  group  breaks  down  into 
three  4-matrd  clusters  followed  by  two  long  vowels.  The  10- 
mditrd  group  consists  of  two  4 -matrd  clusters  plus  one  long  vowel. 

itt  gadeli  utt  gadeli ,  bico 

SI  I  SS  SI  I  SS,  I  s 

on  this  side  pit  on  that  side  pit  middle 
bic  haveli 
II  I  SS 
middle  mansion 

yd  kdini  kd  arath  batdide ,  tujhe  dugd  dhcli 

S  S  S  S  III  MSS,  IS  IS  SS 

this  riddle  of  meaning  tell  to  you  I  will  give  half-pice 
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A  pit  on  either  side  and  in  the  middle  a  mansion.  Guess  this 
riddle  and  1  will  give  you  half  a  pice!”  — belan  (rolling  pin) 

From  the  perspective  gained  from  the  centre  of  the  rolling 
pin,  the  two  handles  represent  sudden  drops  in  height  (“pits”). 
The  description  is  confusing  principally  because  a  fine  house 
would  not  be  likely  to  be  flanked  by  pits.  A  man  wealthy 
enough  to  afford  a  “mansion”  would  in  all  likelihood  have 
such  pits  filled  and  levelled.  A  “pice”  is  an  older  Indian  coin, 
about  the  size  of  a  British  penny.  It  was  worth  about  1  /64th  of 
a  rupee.  A  half-pice  was  about  the  size  of  a  British  half-penny. 

20.  Sarasi.  This  is  a  21-mdtrd  meter  with  a  sixteen  and  eleven 
mdtrd  breakdown  (16,  11).  A  yati  occurs  after  the  sixteenth 
mdtrd.  In  sarasi  meter  each  pada  must  end  with  a  short  vowel 
preceded  by  a  long  vowel  (S  I). 

ek  pita  ke  do  larke  hai ,  roz  dikhate  khel 

SI  IS  S  S  il  S  S,  SI  I  S  S  SI 

one  father  of  two  boys  are  daily  show  game/show 
kadhi  na  unko  larte  dekha ,  aisa  un  me  mel 

IS  insiis  SS,  SSII  S  SI 

ever  not  them  fighting  saw  such  them  between  unity 

“Two  brothers  are  seen  playing  every  day.  No  one  has  ever 
seen  them  fighting,  so  harmonious  is  their  relationship.” 

— suraj  aur  cad  (sun  and  moon) 

As  was  explained  in  riddle  3,  above,  the  sun  and  moon  are 
considered  brothers.  This  is  definitely  a  didactic  riddle,  inten¬ 
ded  to  remind  the  young  males  of  a  family  (including  cousins 
as  well  as  siblings)  that  they  should  not  fight  with  one  another. 

21.  Sar.  This  is  a  28 -matrci  meter  with  a  breakdown  ot  six¬ 
teen  and  twelve  nidtrds  (16,  12).  A  occurs  alter  the  six¬ 
teenth  mdtrd.  Each  pada  ends  with  a  sequence  of  two  long 

vowels  (S  S). 

ek  sakhi  do  lahgd  pahire ,  chai  tatkdvai  nare 

SI  I  S  SI  I  IS  I  II  S,  IS  II  s  s  s  s 

one  female  friend  two  skirts  wears  six  hang  drawstrings 
va  kwri  ka  arath  balfule,  turn  jite  ham  hare 

s  SS  S  III  ISS,  II  SS  II  ss 

this  riddle  of  meaning  tell  you  have  won  we  have  lost 
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“A  lady  wears  two  skirts  with  six  drawstrings.  If  you  answer 
this  riddle,  you  win  and  I  lose.” 

— tardju  (balance  scale) 

The  typical  balance  scale  is  made  of  two  identical  round 
and  slightly  concave  containers,  suspended  from  each  end  of  a 
horizontal,  cylindrical  bar  on  three  cords.  These  cords  are 
made  of  cotton  and  are  similar  in  material  to  that  used  for 
the  drawstrings  of  a  woman’s  skirt.  In  terms  of  the  riddle 
metaphor,  the  balance  scale  is  the  woman,  the  skirts  have  each 
three  drawstrings  instead  of  the  usual  one. 

22.  Tdtanka.  This  is  a  30 -matra  meter  with  a  sixteen  and 
fourteen  matrix  breakdown  (16,  14).  A  yati  occurs  after  the 
sixteenth  matra.  Each  pada  ends  with  three  consecutive  long 
vowels  (S  S  S). 

ek  per  jangal  me  thadd ,  thadd  moj  urdne  ko 

si  si  ii  ii  s  ss,  s  s  si  i  s  s  s 

one  tree  woods  in  stood  stood  enjoyment  flying  for 

hath  pay  ke  kole  karkai ,  camrd  cal  a  bikdne  ko 

SI  SI  S  SS  I  I  S,  IIS  IS  I  S  S  S 

arms  legs  of  coals  having  made  skin  set  out  selling  for 

“A  tree  stands  in  the  woods  enjoying  itself.  Then  its  arms 
and  legs  are  burnt  to  coals  and  its  skin  is  put  up  for  sale.” 

— san  (flax  plant28) 

After  the  useful  stem  fibers  have  been  removed,  the  remain¬ 
ing  portions  of  the  flax  plant  may  be  used  for  fuel.  Striking  in 
this  riddle  is  the  sharp  contrast  between  the  original  beauty 
of  nature  and  the  ugliness  of  man’s  despoliation  of  that  nature 
for  his  various  needs.  The  woid  hath  is  an  interesting  example 
of  folk  anatomy.  The  way  in  which  the  human  body  is  perce¬ 
ived  and  subdivided  varies  from  culture  to  culture.  Here, 
hath  can  refer  to  the  hand,  as  when  one  is  told  to  wash  one’s 
hands  (cf.  riddle  14,  above).  The  word  also  refers  to  a  Hindi 
unit  ot  measure,  the  distance  from  the  fingertips  to  the  elbow. 
And  it  can  in  addition,  as  here  in  this  riddle,  refer  to  what  in 
English  would  be  the  hand  plus  the  arm.  Similarly,  pay  may 
reler  to  the  foot  alone  or  to  the  whole  leg.  The  phrase  hath 
pay  in  idiomatic  Hindi  connotes  the  whole  body,  furthermore, 
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and  thus  in  this  riddle  context  the  total  destruction  of  the  flax 
plant's  “body”  is  described. 

23.  Kukubh.  In  this  30 -matra  meter  there  is  a  sixteen- 
fonrteen  breakdown,  with  the  yati  after  the  sixteenth  matra 
(16,  14).  Each  padci  ends  with  a  5-mdtrd  sequence  of  a  short 
vowel  followed  by  two  long  vowels  (I  SS). 

cad  so.  mu  hai  sab  tan  jar  kd ,  bin  pavo 

SI  SI  S  I  I  I  I  I  I  S,  II  .  S  S 

moon  like  face  is  whole  body  silver  of  without  feet 

vo  calta  hai 

S  IS  S  • 

sab  kd  pydra ,  rajadulara sal  sal  me  barhtd  hai 

IIS  S  S  S  I  I  S  S  SI  SI  S  II  S  S.. 

all  of  beloved  king’s  dear  child  year  year  in  increasing  is 

“Its  face  is  like  the  moon,  its  body  made  of  silver.  It  walks 
without  feet.  It  is  like  a  beloved  child  to  all;  it  grows  year 
by  year.” 

— rupayd  (rupee) 

*  i’ 

In  this  description  of  the  basic  coin  in  Indian  currency;  one 
finds  the  comparison  of  a  person’s  face. with  the  moon,  one  of 
»  the  most  popular  similes  in  Hindi  poetry.  It  signifies  great 
beauty.  The  year-by-year  growth  refers  to  the  ever-increasing 
number  of  coins  in  circulation,  caused  by  the  cumulative  result 
of  annual  mintings.  Texturally  noteworthy  is. an  occurrence 
of  internal  rhyme:  sabkd  pyara  rajadulara. 

24.  Lavanl.  In  this  30 -matra  meter  one  finds  a  sixteen- 
fourteen  breakdown,  as  was  the  case  in  the  tdtanka  and  kukubh 
meters  (riddles  22  and  23).  Predictably,  a  yati  occurs  after 
the  sixteenth  matra.  However,  this  meter  is  less  restrictive 
(and  more  popular)  than  the  other  30 -matra  meters,  in  that 
there  are  no  terminal  bound -matra  slots.  Lavanl  meter 
does  not  require  that  padas  end  with  the  tdtanka  pattern  ot 
three  consecutive  long  vowels  or  with  a  short  and  two  long 

vowels  as  in  the  kukubh  meter. 

The  fact  that  the  caesura  1  yati  occurs  after  the  sixteenth 
matra  (as  in  all  the  meters  of  twenty-six  or  more  mdtrds— 
at  least  those  represented  in  the  present  riddle  corpus)  suggests 

*1  *  '  *  •  . 
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a  definite  poetic  penchant  or  pattern.  The  preference  for  group¬ 
ings  of  sixteen  matras  is  also  evident  in  the  great  number  and 
popularity  of  \6-matra  meters  (see  riddles  11,  12  and  13).  A 
grouping  by  eights  is  also  clearly  manifested  in  the  structuring 
of  internal  rhyme.  In  riddle  11  the  first  line  consists  of  two 
units  of  eight  matras  which  rhyme  with  each  other.  In  the 
first  line  of  riddle  13  one  finds  a  similar  rhyming  scheme.  In 
riddle  16  one  finds  an  internal  rhyme  between  the  portions 
preceding  the  eighth  and  twentieth  matras  ( byali  .  .  .  jail). 
Another  internal  rhyme  is  found  in  riddle  19,  with  gadeli  at 

i 

the  eighth  and  sixteenth  matras ,  havell  at  the  end  of  the  first 
pada ,  and  dheli  at  the  end  of  the  second.  In  the  internal  rhy¬ 
me  in  riddle  twenty-three,  the  rhymes  also  end  at  the  eighth 
and  sixteenth  matras  In  connection  with  this  general  pattern, 
one  may  remark  that  the  basic  range  of  linear  matrd  counts,  as 
noted  previously  in  the  calculation  of  the  more  than  nine  mil¬ 
lion  theoretically  possible  vowel  combinations,  extends  up  to 
thirty-two.  (Actually,  the  practical  range  may  be  considered 
to  be  from  eight— see  riddle  1 — to  thirty-two).  The  preemi¬ 
nence  of  eight  and  other  multiples  of  four  seems  to  be  a  consis¬ 
tent  feature  in  Hindi  riddle  metrics. 

scan  bhai  sanndvan  lago ,  kud  paro  kdu  nagar  me 

SI  IS  II  S  I  I  S  S  SI  IS  SI  III  S 

evening  became  buzzing  began  jumped  fell  some  city  in 

\  * 

raja  kdt  kacairin  kdti ,  rani  kali  mandar  me 

.  SS  SI  I  S  I  I  SS,  S  S  S  S  I  I  II  s 

king  having  bitten  court  bit  queen  bit  palace  in 

sdp  jay  babl  me  kdto ,  nahar  kato  jangal  me 
s  1  s  1  s  s  s  S  S,  S  1  1  SS  I  I  II  s 

snake  having  gone  anthill  in  bit  lion  bit  forest  in 


dass  hat  hat  hi  se  lafkai,  rahtdi  sat  samandar  me 

1  1  1  s  *  S  S  S  IIS,  I  I  S  SI  I  11  I  |  s 

ten  hands  elephant  with  having  fought  lives  seven  seas  in 


“As  evening  fell,  it  began  buzzing  and  descended  upon  the  city. 
It  bit  the  king,  it  bit  the  court,  it  bit  the  queen  in  the  palace. 
It  bit  the  snake  in  its  pit.  it  bit  the  lion  in  the  jungle,  and  it 
fought  with  an  elephant  ten  hands  in  height.  It  lives  on  the 


seven  seas.” 


— macchar  (mosquito) 
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This  extended  description  of  the  mosquito  appears  to  be 
related  to  the  popular  European  and  African  riddle  of  the  fly 
who  comes  uninvited  to  the  king’s  table.27  The  Hindi  word 
kdt  means  both  “cut'’  and  “bite”,  and  the  metaphor  is  thus 
ambiguous  in  Hindi  than  the  English  translation  would  at  first 
suggest. 

II.  Riddles  in  Ardha-sama  M  trika 

25.  Vidyullatd.  In  this  meter  there  are,  in  principle,  four 
padas  grouped  in  such  a  way  that  the  first  and  third  padas  each 
have  a  mcitrd  count  of  eleven,  while  the  second  and  fourth 
padas  each  have  a  mdtra  count  of  ten.  Generally  speaking,  in 
ardha-sama  matrika  meters,  one  assumes  that  there  are  four 
padas  in  which  the  first  and  third  have  equal  numbers  of  mat- 
ras  and  the  second  and  fourth  have  equal  numbers  of  mdtrds , 
but  in  which  the  mcitrd  count  of  the  latter  is  different  from 
that  of  padas  one  and  three.  Normally,  also,  padas  two  and 
four  rhyme.  In  theory,  it  would  be  possible  to  group  the  four 
padas  into  two-line  units  which,  having  the  same  total  matra 
count  and  rhyming,  could  logically  be  construed  as  exemplify¬ 
ing  sama-matrika.  However,  both  literary  and  oral  tradition 
indicates  that  there  are  four  rather  than  two  padas  involved. 
There  are,  for  instance,  four  distinct  terminal  junctures,  rather 
than  two  terminal  (after  lines  two  and  four)  and  two  medial 
pauses  or  caesurae  (after  lines  1  and  3).28 

kitek  si  sutari 

I  SI  S  SIS 

how  big  like  thread  (woman) 

kitek  jar  bar 

I  SI  SI  SI 

how  big  lover  door 

kitak  duniya  mar  gai 

III  I  IS  II  II 

how  much  world  has  died 

kitek  honhdr 

I  SI  SI  SI 

how  much  to  become 

“What  a  thread-like  (thin)  woman,  and  what  a  big  lover  at 
her  door!  How  much  of  the  world  has  already  died,  and  how 
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much  more  is  to  be  conceived!”  — kumhar  ki  dori  aur  cdk 

(potter  of  thread  and  wheel  —  potter's  thread  and  wheel) 

In  this  pretended  obscene  riddle  the  process  of  making  pot¬ 
tery  is  described.  After  the  newly  formed  pot  has  been  shaped 
on  the  wheel,  it  is  removed  by  passing  a  strong  cotton  thread 
between  the  wheel  and  the  base  of  the  pot.  Thus  the  rapproche¬ 
ment  of  the  thread- woman  and  her  lover,  the  wheel,  produces 
a  newborn  pot.  The  second  part  of  the  riddle  is  a  philosophi¬ 
cal  commentary,  no  doubt  alluding  to  the  common  Indie  motif 
of  God  the  Creator  as  a  potter.  The  potter's  wheel  is  the  world 
(both  revolve)  and  to  leave  the  potter's  wheel  is  a  metaphor 
for  death.  Here  is  an  excellent  example  of  how  riddle  texts 
can  provide  insights  into  world  view,  in  this  instance  into  the 
folk  concept  of  the  lifespan.  Clearly,  the  riddle  suggests  that 
the  lifespan  of  man  is  short.  To  be  born  is  to  die.  The  mo¬ 
ment  of  creation  is  also  the  time  one  is  forced  to  leave  the 
wheel.  On  the  other  hand,  the  outlook  is  not  one  of  pure 
pessimism.  There  inevitably  remains  much  more  clay  to  be 
moulded  into  pots  through  new  (pro-)creative  acts.  “How 
much  of  the  world  is  already  dead”,  refers  to  all  the  pots 
which  have  ever  been  made:  “how  much  more  to  be  con¬ 
ceived”,  refers  to  all  those  which  will  be  made  in  the  future. 

26.  Atibaravai.  This  meter  entails  two  segments,  each  of  which 
has  twenty-one  mdtras.  Each  segment  consists  of  two  padas 
the  padas  separated  by  a  yati.  The  first  pada  has  twelve 
matras,  the  second  has  nine.  An  additional  requirement  is 
that  the  second  and  fourth  padas  end  with  a  jagana  (I  S  I). 
kare  kare  baigan 

S  S  s  S  s  I  I 
black  black  eggplants 

sitare  bhare  jay 

i  si  ii  sr 

stars  filled  go 
raja  jl  mage ,  to 

s  S  S  S  S  S 

king  sir  asks  then 

diye  bhi  na  jav 

IS  s  |  SI 

given  even  not  go 


t 
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“The  black  eggplants  are  full  of  stars;  my  husband  desires 
them,  but  I  cannot  even  give  them  to  him.”  — dkhe  (eyes) 


The  eggplant  is  black  and  egg-shaped,  and  inside  it  are  small 
round  seeds  (“stars'’).  The  eyes  also  have  an  oval  shape  and 
are  dark  in  colour.  The  word  sitdire  means  both  stars  and  the 
pupils  of  the  eyes. 

x 

27.  Bhramaravildsa.  In  this  meter  the  first  and  third  padas 
have  fourteen  mditrds ,  the  second  and  fourth  padas  have  eleven 
mat r as  each. 

bar  ddt  Iambi  pitch  hai 

I  l’  SI  I  I  S  SI  s 

big  teeth  long  tail  is 

lank  pahdrin,  dhay 

SI  ISM  SI 
Lanka  mountains  breaks 


rdmdyan  me  dhudo  mat 
S  S  I  I  s  S  S  II 

Ramayana  in  search  not 
hanumdin  hai  nay 

[SSI  s  SI 

Hanumana  is  not 

“It  has  big  teeth  and  a  long  tail,  and  it  breaks  the  Lanka 
mountains.  Do  not  search  in  the  Ramayana,  because  it  is 
not  Hanumana.”  -jeft  (pitchfork) 

The  apparent  referent  in  this  riddle  is  a  character  in  the  cele- 
'  brated  Sanskrit  epic,  Ramayapa.  Hanumana  is  supposed  to 
be  a  monkey  god,  with  a  long  tail  and  large  teeth.  The  last 
part  of  the  epic,  in  which  HanUmana  has  a  major  role,  takes 
place  in  Ceylon,  the  native  term  for  which  is  Lanka.  How¬ 
ever,  the  correct  answer  to  the  riddle  is  the  farmer’s  pitchfork. 
The  handle  is  the  long  tail,  the  prongs  are  the  big  teeth  The 
pitchfork  is  used  to  separate  the  wheat  from  the  chaiT dr/  row¬ 

ing  forkfulls  up  into  the  air.  The  initial  pile  of  wheat  mixed 
with  chaff  is  the  “mountain”  broken  by  the  pitchfork. 

28  Doha  This  meter  is  not  only  the  most  popular  ardhasama 
matrika  meter,  but  probably  the  most  popular  meter  of  a 
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those  found  in  this  oral  tradition.  It  is  one  of  the  relatively 
few  meter  names  which  is  widely  known  among  the  folk.  In 
doha  meter,  the  first  and  third  padas  have  thirteen  matras ,  the 
second  and  fourth  have  eleven.  (There  is  a  related  reverse 
form  of  this  meter  in  which  the  first  and  third  padas  have 
eleven  matras ,  while  the  second  and  fourth  have  thirteen.  This 
meter,  known  as  sorathd,  is  found  in  Hindi  literature,  but 
rarely  if  ever  in  oral  poetry.)  There  are  a  number  of  other 
rules  for  the  ideal  doha  meter.  Within  the  padas  the  internal 
breakdowns  are  as  follows:  in  the  first  and  third  padas 
there  should  be  six,  four,  and  three  matras ;  in  the  second  and 
fourth  padas  there  should  be  six,  four  and  one.  The  second  and 
fourth  padas  each  ends  with  a  long  vowel  followed  by  a  short 
vowel  (SI),  and  these  padas  rhyme.  One  negative  rule  for  doha 
meter  is  that  the  first  and  third  padas  may  not  begin  with  the 
specific  sequence  of  a  short  vowel,  long  vowel,  and  short 
vowel  (I  S  i).29 

Because  of  the  great  importance  of  dolia  meter  in  Hindi 
riddles  and  folk  poetry,  it  might  be  worthwhile  to  examine 
examples  ol  it  in  some  detail.  First  of  all,  an  attempt  will  be 
made  to  see  how  closely  the  folk  specimens  of  doha  meter  — as 
found  in  Hindi  riddles  follow  the  canons  ot  ideal  doha  form  as 
desciibed  above.  Literary  purists,  unfamiliar  with  the  beauty 
and  sophistication  of  oral  poetry,  sometimes  tend  to  demean  the 
composition  and  quality  of  such  materials.  In  this  case,  some 
nineteen  doha  riddle  texts  will  be  presented  and  examined  in 
the  light  of  the  standard  literary  definition  of  doha  meter.  An 
additional  analysis  will  be  made  ot  the  actual  permutations  of 
matra  combinations  within  the  six-,  four-  and  thr CQ-matrd  clus¬ 
ters. 


Janani 

jano 

na 

bhu 

paro 

1  1  1 

1  S 

S 

S 

1  S 

mother 

bore 

not 

earth 

fell 

paro 

na 

har 

ki 

dristi 

IS 

1 

1  1 

S 

S  1 

fell 

nor 

God 

of 

sight 

sakal 

jagat 

ko 

khat 

liai 

1  II 

I  II 

S 

SI 

S 

whole 

world 

to 

eating 

is 
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jdnat  hai  sab  sristi 

S  I  I  S  ||  SI 

knowing  is  all  creation 

No  mother  bore  him,  nor  did  he  fall  to  the  earth,  nor  did 
the  glance  ot  God  fall  upon  him;  yet  he  eats  the  whole  world 
and  knows  everything  in  creation.”  — kal  {death) 

In  this  interesting  philosophical  riddlle,  death  is  depicted  as 
being  without  beginning  and  without  end.  Kal  actually  means 
both  “death”  and  “time”.  The  reference  to  not  falling  on  the 
earth  has  to  do  with  a  childbirth  custom.  Except  among  west¬ 
ernized  Hindus,  the  mother  to  be  delivered  of  a  child  lies  on  her 
back  on  the  ground.  A  birth  is  conceived  of  as  entailing  the 
falling  of  a  body  soul  down  from  its  original  home  in  the  heav¬ 
ens  to  the  earth.  Thus,  since  Death  was  not  born,  he  (in  the 
sense  of  his  body-soul  indentity)  did  not  fall  to  the  earth. 
Death  is  further  imagined  to  be  without  form  and  for  this 
reason  cannot  be  seen,  even  by  God.  Death  eats  everyone  and 
every  living  thing.  Whatever  is  born  will  die.  Death,  as  Time, 
knows  when  an  object  has  fulfilled  its  purpose  and  when  it 
must  be  destroyed  or  removed.30 

29.  (This  and  all  following  riddles  through  number  46  are  in 
the  dohd  meter  just  described) 


piu  pita 

IS  I  S 

lover  father 

sutci  rain 

IS  IS 


ke  pet 

s  si 

of  stomach 

aktildy 

I  I  SI 


me 

S 

in 


daughter  remains  tormented 

pita  marai  to  piu  milai 

IS  IS  S  II  IS 

father  dies  then  lover  meets 

smd  bhasam  ho  jay 

IS  II  I  SSI 

daughter  ashes  becomes 

“Her  lover  is  in  her  father’s  stomach,  the  girl  is  tormented. 
Only  if  her  father  dies  can  she  meet  her  lover  but  then  she 
would  turn  into  ashes.”  — devaydmi ,  sukrdedrya  aur  kacamana 

(DevayanI,  Sukracarya  and  Kacamana) 
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This  type  of  riddle  seems  to  be  analogous  to  what  Archer 
Taylor  calls  “special  knowledge  riddles  \31  However,  whereas 
special  knowledge  riddles  in  English  normally  require  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  Biblical  history  and  the  like,  this  one  depends  upon  a 
familiarity  with  the  Mahabharata.  The  event  in  question  con¬ 
cerns  the  struggle  between  the  suras  (gods)  and  the  asuras  (de¬ 
mons).  The  demons  were  aided  by  the  fact  that  their  mentor, 
Sukracarya,  possessed  the  secret  of  sanjivini ,  a  wondrous  drug 
which  could  restore  life  to  the  dead.  The  suras  sent  a  youth, 
Kacamana,  to  Sukracarya  to  try  to  learn  this  secret.  Sukra¬ 
carya’s  beautiful  daughter,  DevayanI,  was  attracted  to  her 
father’s  new  pupil.  The  demons,  fearing  that  Kacamana  would 
succeed  in  learning  the  secret  of  sanjivini ,  attempted  to  Assas¬ 
sinate  Kacamana.  Twice  they  failed  as  Sukracarya,  in  response 
to  his  daughter’s  pleading,  brought  the  youth  back  to  life.  The 
third  time  the  asuras  burned  the  boy  and  mixed  his  ashes  in 
wine,  which  was  then  given  to  Sukracarya  to  drink.  Thus  when 
the  boy  was  brought  back  to  life  he  found  himself  lodged  in 
Sukracarya’s  stomach.  DevayanI  was  in  despair.  If  she  did  not 
have  her  lover,  she  would  die  of  grief.  On  the  other  hand,  her 
lover  could  only  escape  il  her  father  died.  If  her  father  died, 
then  she  could  not  bear  to  live.  (To  “turn  into  ashes”  means 
“to  die”,  inasmuch  as  the  Hindus  practice  cremation.)  The 
solution  to  the  dilemma  came  when  Sukracarya  entrusted  the 
secret  of  sanjivini  to  Kacamana.  Then  the  old  man  died  in 
order  to  release  the  young  man,  who  returned  the  favour  by  im¬ 
mediately  reviving  the  former.  However,  in  a  startling  denoue¬ 
ment,  Kacamana  refused  to  marry  DevayanI,  arguing  that  inas¬ 
much  as  he  was  kkborn”  from  out  of  Sukracarya’s  body,  he  was 

hei  brother.  The  riddle  is  used  to  teach  children  the  mythical 
content  ot  the  epics. 

30. 

panl  me  nisdin  rake 

s  s  sum  is 

water  in  night  and  day  lives 

jake  had  na  mas 

s  s  si  !  SI 

to  whom  bone  no  flesh 
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kdm 

kare 

talvdr 

kd 

S  1 

1  S 

1  1  SI 

S 

job 

does 

sword 

of 

phir 

pan! 

me 

bas 

If 

S  S 

S 

SI 

again 

water 

in 

living 

“It  lives  in  water  night  and  day;  it  has  neither  bones  nor 
flesh.  It  does  the  job  of  a  sword  and  then  lives  in  the  water 
again.”  — potter  of  thread  (‘potter’s  thread’) 

The  potter’s  thread  is  normally  kept  in  a  bowl  of  water.  It  is, 
of  course,  taken  out  of  the  water  when  it  is  used  to  sever  the 
clay  pot  from  the  potter’s  wheel  (cf.  the  explanation  of  riddle 
25,  above).  After  “serving  as  a  sword”  the  thread  returns  to 
its  watery  home. 


31. 


ik 

curail 

bar 

ghar 

basai 

II 

S  1 

1  1 

1  1 

I  S 

one 

witch 

every 

home 

lives 

jay 

lakbdi 

dar 

lag 

SI 

1  S 

1  1 

SI 

who 

sees 

fear 

sticks 

haddi 

kd 

ras 

cus 

kai 

S  S 

S 

1  1 

SI 

S 

bone 

of 

juice 

having  sucked 

muh 

se 

ugle 

ag 

1  1 

S 

1  1  S 

SI 

mouth 

from 

pours 

out  fire 

“A  witch  lives  in  every  home.  Whoever  sees  her  is  fright¬ 
ened.  She  sucks  the  juice  out  of  the  bone  and  fire  pours  from 
her  mouth.”  — diydsaldi  (match  sticks) 

The  curail ,  or  witch,  is  often  depicted  as  wearing  a  necklace 
•  * 

of  bones  and  eating  flesh.  Children  under  roughly  eight  years 
of  age  are  normally  not  cremated  when  they  die,  but  are  buried 
instead.  To  prevent  witches  from  robbing  their  graves  for  ‘food’ 
branches  of  thorny  bushes  or  trees  are  placed  on  the  grave. 
For  the  same  reason,  oil  lamps  may  be  placed  on  the  grave, 
since  witches  do  not  like  light.  Witches  are  not  typically  found 
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inside  homes,  and  thus  the  initial  portion  of  the  riddle  state¬ 
ment  poses  an  implicit  contradiction.  The  sucking  of  the  juice 
out  of  the  bone  refers  to  the  striking  of  the  match  and  probably 
more  specifically  to  the  implosive  effect  caused  by  the  initial 
flickering  of  a  newly  lighted  safety-match. 


jal 

hi  me 

paida 

bhai 

rr 

S  S 

S  S 

1  S 

water 

right  in 

born 

became 

jalai 

dekh 

mar  jai 

1  S 

S  \ 

1  1  SI 

water 

seeing 

dies 

caliyo 

panco 

phuk 

de 

!  1  S 

S  S 

S  ( 

S 

let’s  go  judges/people  burn 

let 

pher 

amar 

ho 

jai 

S  1 

1  1  1 

S 

SI 

then 

immortal 

becomes 

“It  was  born  right  in  the  water,  but  seeing  the  water  it  dies. 
Brothers,  let’s  go  and  cremate  it;  then  it  will  be  immortal.” 

—if  (brick) 

Brick-making  in  India  begins  with  taking  mud  out  of  a 
village  pond.  The  mud  is  placed  in  a  hollow  rectangular  wood¬ 
en  frame.  After  smoothing  the  top,  the  frame  is  removed  and 
the  brick-to-be  is  left  to  dry  in  the  sun.  Village  homes  are 
typically  made  of  such  sun-dried  brick.  Unfortunately,  if  rain 
falls  on  such  a  brick,  it  will  dissolve.  Thus,  though  the  brick 
is  “born  in  water”,  it  may  die  upon  coming  into  contact  with 
water  again.  There  is,  however,  a  way  of  preventing  this  cata¬ 
strophe.  By  “cremating”,  or  baking  the  mud  brick  one  renders 
it  resistant  to  water  and  thus  immortal.  The  suggestion  that 
cremation  ensures  immortality  is  contrary  to  general  eschato¬ 
logical  theory  inasmuch  as  everyone  who  dies  becomes  immort¬ 
al.  There  is  thus  a  philosophical  contradiction  in  the  second 
portion  of  the  riddle  statement.  And  even  empirically  there 
is  a  contradiction  between  an  object’s  being  cremated  and 
thus  utterly  destroyed  and  that  object’s  being  made  ‘im¬ 
mortal’  in  the  sense  of  existing  and  withstanding  destructive 
forces. 


)  • 

mdta 

ke 
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no  hat  nahl 

S  S 

S 

S  11  IS 

mother 

of 

nails  hands  not 

beta 

• 

ke 

no  bis 

S  S 

S 

S  SI 

son 

of 

nails  twenty 

dharampita 

se  lar  rahe 

1  1  1 

I  S 

S  II  IS 

father 

with  is  fighting 

dek/i 

rahe 

jagdis 

SI 

\  S 

1  1  SI 

is 

seeing  Lord 

“Mother  has  no  hands  or  (finger-)  nails;  the  son  has  twenty 

(finger-)  nails. 

He  is  fighting  with  his  father,  while  the  Lord 

looks  on/' — Fighting  in  the  presence. of  Lord  Rama  between 


Hanuman  and  his  son  Makardhvaj,  who  was 
born  from  a  fish. 

This  is  another  special  knowledge  riddle  (cf.  riddle  29), 
which  in  this  case  depends  upon  familiarity  with  the  Ramay- 
ana.  In  the  Ramayana,  Makardhvaj  is  the  son  of  the  monkey- 
god  HanUmana’s  union  with  a  fish.  The  fish  lived  in  the 
lowest  of  the  seven  hierarchical  levels  of  the  world,  the  level 
called  Fatal.  The  act  of  conception  was  accidental,  inasmuch 
as  it  occurred  when  Hanumana  was  jumping  over  the  waters 
and  his  sweat  and  seed  entered  a  passing  fish.  Makardhvaj, 
not  knowing  that  his  father  was  Hanumana,  later  engaged  him 
in  battle  in  the  presence  of  Lord  Rama.  The  fight  ended  in  a 
draw  after  the  relationship  of  the  principals  was  miraculously 
revealed,  and  reconciliation  followed.32 


34. 


calat 

calat 

budhe 

bhaye 

1  1  1 

1  1  1 

S  S 

1  S 

going 

going 

old 

became 

cal ahu 

na 

ekahu 

kos 

1  1  1 

1 

S  1  1 

SI 

went 

not 

even  one 

kos  (length  of  two  miles) 
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unke 

sut  aise 

bhaye 

1  1  S 

II  S  S 

1  S 

his 

sons  such 

became 

cale 

hazard  kos 

1  S 

1  S  S  SI 

went 

thousands  kos 

“Running,  he  became  old,  but  he  did  not  go  even  two  miles. 

His  sons  were  such  that  they  went  thousands  of  miles. 

— kumhar  ka  cak  (potter’s  wheel) 

The  potter’s  wheel  rotates  endlessly,  but  it  does  not  move 
from  its  place.  On  the  other  hand,  its  products  (the  pots)  may 
circulate  all  around  the  country.  Apparently,  there  is  a  con¬ 
sistent  metaphor  in  which  the  potter's  wheel  is  depicted  as  a 
masculine  Creator  (cf.  riddle  25).  Since  the  potter's  wheel  may 
also  metaphorically-speaking  be  the  world,  it  is  significant 
that  the  world  is  perceived  as  a  masculine  creative  force  rather 
than  a  feminine  one.  This  may  be  meaningfully  correlated 
with  the  prevailing  patrilineal  social  organization.  Note  also 
in  this  riddle  the  weakness  of  the  father  as  opposed  to  the 
strength  of  the  sons,  a  possible  Oedipal  theme  in  no  way  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  overt  father-son  conflict  in  riddle  33. 


35. 


Idl 

murh 

• 

murgd 

nahi 

SI 

S  I 

1  1  S 

1  S 

red 

head 

cock 

not 

sabz 

pay 

n  alii 

mor 

S  1 

SI 

1  1 

S  1 

green 

feet 

not 

peacock 

Iambi 

puck 

lagur 

nahi 

S  S 

S  1 

\  SI 

1  1 

long 

tail 

langur 

not 

car 

pay 

nahi 

dhor 

SI 

SI 

1  1 

SI 

four 

legs 

not 

beast 

“It  has  a  red  head,  but  it  is  not  a  rooster.  It  has  green  feet, 
but  it  is  not  a  peacock.  It  has  a  long  tail,  but  it  is  not  a 
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langur  monkey.  It  has  four  legs,  but  it  is  not  an  animal.” 

— karkaita  (chameleon) 
Ol  stylistic  interest  are  the  negative  constructions  which  elimi¬ 
nate  possible  answers  (cf.  also  riddle  27).33 
36. 


matfi 

te 

paida 

bhai 

S  S 

S 

S  S 

IS 

dust/clay  from 

born 

became 

maftj 

me 

mil 

jay 

S  S 

S 

1  1 

S  1 

dust/clay 

in 

will  mingle 

devakuvar 

mo  phuk  de 

S  1  1  II 

S 

s  s 

son  of  God 

me  cremate 

umar 

bari 

ho 

jay 

1  II 

1  S 

S 

S  1 

age 

big 

will 

become 

'‘I  was  born  in  clay  and  will  one  day  merge  with  the  clay. 
Oh  man,  burn  me  and  my  life  will  be  greatly  lengthened.” 

—if  (brick) 

For  a  description  of  the  brickmaking  process  and  a  similar  play 
upon  burning  and  longevity,  see  the  commentary  on  riddle  32. 

37. 


it 

se 

dl 

jdfni 

II 

S 

SS 

SI  S 

this  side 

from 

came 

Jat  woman 

ut 

se 

ciyd 

jat 

II 

S 

S  S 

SI 

that  side 

from 

came 

Jat 

don V 

aise 

mil  gaye 

S  S 

S  S 

II 

IjS 

both 

so 

jointed  together 

caki  • 

Ice 

se  pat 

SS 

S 

S  SI 

gristmill 

of  like  stones 

“From  this  side  came  the  Jat  woman,  from  that  side  came 
Jat  man.  Both  met  in  the  way  the  stones  of  a  gristmill 
meet.”  — kivar  (French  doors) 
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In  this  pretended  obscene  riddle,  the  protagonists  are  a  man 
and  woman  of  the  Jat  caste.  In  terms  of  the  lour  varna  system 
of  traditional  Hindu  society,  the  Jats  consider  themselves  of 
the  warrior  (Ksatriya)  varna.  They  are  stereotypically  con¬ 
sidered  as  being  obstreperous  and  rather  coarse.  When  one 
Jat  meets  another,  it  is  said  that  there  is  likely  to  be  violence 
and  noise.  The  riddle  suggests  that  the  Jat  man  and  woman 
come  together  roughly.  The  rubbing  of  the  stones  of  a  hand 
gristmill,  one  against  the  other,  is  a  common  metaphor  for 
sexual  intercourse  (cf.  in  English,  the  use  of  “grinds’'  in  the 
phrase  “bumps  and  grinds”  used  to  describe  the  erotic  body 
movements  made  by  striptease  and  exotic  dancers).  The  grind¬ 
stones’  movement  is  a  somewhat  misleading  metaphor  in  terms 
of  the  riddle  answer,  inasmuch  as  the  top-bottom  positioning 
of  the  stones  deceptively  conceals  the  answer  of  the  vertically 
positioned  sections  of  the  French  doors. 


38. 


bel 

pari 

darmydn 

me 

SI 

1  S 

I  1  SI 

S 

ivy 

lay 

middle 

in 

phul 

raha 

lahardy 

SI 

1  S 

I  1  SI 

flower 

remained  waving  (with  happ 

ek 

acambhd 

mai 

kahu 

SI 

III  S 

S 

1  S 

one 

wonder 

I 

tell 

phul 

bel 

ko  khay 

SI 

SI 

S 

SI 

flower 

ivy 

to  ate 

“The  creeper  lives  in  the  middle  and  the  flower  joyously 
waves:  I  tell  you  a  wonder  that  flower  is  eating  the  creeper.” 

—diya  (oil  lamp) 

In  this  unusual  riddle  the  creeper  is  the  cotton  wick  of  the 
oil  lamp,  while  the  flower  is  that  portion  of  the  wick  which 
is  burning.  The  burming  or  flaming  is  depicted  as  the  blos¬ 
soming  of  a  flower.  The  flickering  of  the  flame  is  seen  as 
analogous  to  the  gentle  swaying  of  a  flower  in  the  breeze.  The 
catachrest.c  reference  to  the  flower  eating  the  creeper,  alludes  to 
the  flame  s  burning  of  the  wick.  The  riddle  involves  a  play  on 
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words,  in  that  the  word  phut  in  Hindi  means  both  flower  and 
the  burning  portion  of  the  lamp  wick. 

39. 


pin 

plrl  tlharl 

SS 

SS  SIS 

yellow 

yellow  woman 

kesar 

ke  so 

rang 

S  I  1 

S  S 

S  1 

saffron 

of  like 

colour 

gyarah 

devar 

chorke 

SI1 

S  1  1 

SI  S 

eleven 

husband's 

younger 

brother  having  left 

gal 

je(h 

ke  sang 

IS 

SI 

S  S  1 

went  husband’s  elder  brother  of  company 

“A  yellowish  woman  of  saffron  colour,  ran  away  with  her 
husband’s  elder  brother,  having  rejected  the  eleven  younger 
brothers  of  her  husband.”— arhar  (a  kind  of  lentil,  citis  cajan) 
This  superb  riddle  is  the  kind  of  evidence  which  should  be 
cited  to  those  who  fail  to  see  the  value  of  analysing  folklore. 
No  doubt  there  are  still  many  who  think  that  riddles  are  little 
more  than  jocular  trivialities.  What  a  pity  such  unthinking 
critics  could  not  have  the  pleasure  of  examining  this  riddle 
and  seeing  how  much  vital  cultural  data  is  packed  into  it. 
First  and  foremost,  the  riddle  contains  a  remarkable  play  on 
the  word  je(h.  A  woman’s  je(li  is  any  one  of  her  husband  s 
elder  brothers.  Normally  a  woman  observes  parda  when  tn 
the  presence  of  this  relative,  covering  her  face  with  her  veil  or 
shawl.  Other  characteristics  of  this  avoidance  behaviour 
pattern  include  the  rule  that  the  woman  never  addresses  her 
ieth  and  therefore  cannot  develop  intimacy  with  him.  In  con¬ 
trast,  the  devar  is  any  of  a  woman’s  husband’s  younger  brothers. 
A  woman  enjoys  a  joking  relationship  with  her  devars.  ie 
overt  contradiction  in  the  riddle  comes  from  the  woman  s 
“avoiding”  (rejecting  the  advances  of)  her  devars  and  eloping 
wBh  hcr  %!,.  (  In  other  version,  of  this  riddle  there  is  a  further 
addition  to  the  text:  “If  a  woman  is  pure  enough  to  reject 
‘the  overtures  of  her  devars,  how  can  she  be  so  shameless 
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to  run  away  with  her  Je(hV’)  Note  that  if  one  were  unfamiliar 
with  the  absolutely  crucial  kinship  difference  between  a  hus¬ 
band’s  older  and  younger  brothers,  one  would  have  been 

to  discover  it  from  this  one  riddle  alone! 

The  play  on  words  comes  because  the  word  jet 't  is  a  - 

name  of  the  third  of  the  twelve  months  of  the  Hindu  calendar. 

The  type  of  yellow  lentil  described  in  this  riddle  is  planted  in 

the  fourth  month  of  the  year  and  harvested  in  the  second 
month  of  the  following  year.  The  lentil  then  might  liguiati- 
vcly  and  in  a  sense  literally  be  said  to  be  letting  eleven  months 
go  by  before  going  olf  in  (with)  the  twelfth,  that  is,  t  le  tur 
month,  je(h.  Thus  this  ingenious  riddle  not  only  displays  a 
critical  kinship  distinction,  but  also  describes  the  actual  plant¬ 
ing  and  harvesting  details  of  the  relerent  lentil. 

The  clever  pun  on  the  words  for  one  of  the  months  and  for 
the  elder  brother-in-law  is  also  utilized  in  a  proverb  employed 
primarily  by  women.  The  proverb,  like  the  riddle,  emphasizes 
the  great  social  distance  between  a  woman  and  her  husband’s 
older  brother,  as  well  as  underscoring  the  necessity  for  deference 

behaviour: 

jeth  kl  saram  to  harar  nai  hi  kari 
jeth  of  shyness  (emph.)  lentil  —  even  did 


(to  is  an  emphatic  particle,  modifying  the  preceding  noun 
phrase,  ncii  is  a  nominative  indicator,  used  in  the  past  tense, 
which  signals  that  the  preceding  word,  harar ,  is  the  actor  in 
the  sentence) 

In  a  free  translation  this  proverb  might  be  rendered: 
“Even  the  lentil  is  shy  with  her  jeth Literally,  the  proverb 
refers  to  the  fact  that  because  of  the  planting  and  harvesting 
schedule  for  the  lentil,  it  is  never  seen  in  the  presence  of  jeth 
(the  third  month).  Metaphorically,  the  proverb  suggests  that 
if  even  so  insignificant  an  item  as  the  lowly  lentil  must  be  shy 
of  its  jeth,  how  much  more  important  is  it  that  this  custom  be 


followed  by  a  grown  up 

woman. 

40. 

meh 

para 

tha 

rat 

ko 

SI 

f  S 

S 

SI 

S 

rain 

fallen 

was 

night 

at 
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sab  jag  diya  dub  ay 


II 

1  1 

1  S 

1  SI 

whole 

world  gave 

sunk 

ghara 

bhard 

nahi 

nir 

se 

1  S 

1  S 

1  1 

SI 

S 

jug 

filled 

not 

water 

with 

pan  chi 

pyasa 

jay 

S  S 

S  S 

SI 

bird 

thirsty 

goes 

“It  rained  at  night  and  the  whole  world  was  drowned,  but 
the  jug  was  not  filled  with  water  and  bird  remained 
thirsty.”  —os  (dew) 

This  is  a  more  literal  description  of  dew  than  the  “garden  of 
jewels”  metaphor  in  riddle  3.  Still  there  is  an  apparent  con¬ 
tradiction  between  heavy  rainfall  and  insufficient  water  to  fill  a 
jug  or  quench  a  bird’s  thirst. 


41. 


melt 

para 

tha 

rat 

ko 

SI 

\  s 

S 

SI 

S 

rain 

fallen 

was 

night 

at 

sab 

jag 

diya 

dubdy 

1  1 

1  1 

1  S 

1  S  1 

whole  world 

gave  drowned 

peran 

pdini 

carh 

• 

gayo 

S  1  1 

S  S 

1  1 

1  S 

trees  water  climbed  went 

ghord  mal  mal  nhay 

S  S  II  II  SI 

horse  rubbing  rubbing  bathed 

“It  rained  at  night  and  the  whole  world  was  drowned.  The 
water  climbed  way  up  on  the  trees,  but  the  horse  was  enjoy¬ 
ing  a  bath.”  os  (^ew) 

This  riddle  is  obviously  a  variant  of  the  preceding  one  (riddle 
40).  In  this  case,  the  state  of  inundation  is  not  denied  by  an 
empty  jug  or  a  thirsty  bird,  but  is  affirmed  by  the  image  of 
water  rising  to  the  tops  of  the  trees.  Despite  the  apparent 
flood  the  horse  is  enjoying  a  bath.  A  Hindu  bath  consists  of 
first  pouring  water  over  one’s  body  and  then  rubbing  the  body 
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briskly  with  the  hands.  The  horse,  covered  with  dew,  uses  his 
tail  as  a  kind  of  washcloth  to  rub  his  body. 


42. 


pan 

sara 

• 

ghord 

hata 

SI 

1  S 

S  S 

1  S 

betel  leaf 

rotted 

horse 

regressed 

vidya 

nisphal 

jay 

S 

S  II 

SI 

knowledge  fruitless 

went 

culhe 

me 

rotl 

jalai 

S  S 

S 

S  S 

1  S 

fireplace 

in 

bread 

burns 

cela 

artli 

lagdy 

S  S 

S  1 

1  S  1 

pupil  meaning 

attached 

“The  betel  leaf  rotted,  the  horse  was  no  longer  in  condition, 
learning  became  fruitless,  and  the  bread  burned  in  the  fire¬ 
place,  while  the  pupil  figured  out  the  meaning  of  all  this.” 

— phera  na  tha 

— rolled/exercised/reviewed/turned  not  was 

(The  betel  leaf  was  not  rolled,  the  horse  was  not  exercis¬ 
ed,  the  lesson  was  not  reviewed,  and  the  bread  was  not 
turned  over.) 

This  riddling  question,  like  riddle  number  4,  has  a  multiple¬ 
meaning  answer.  The  four  distinct,  though  related,  meanings 
of  phera  are  used  in  the  answer:  (1)  rolled.  Betel  leaf,  chewed 
on  numerous  social  occasions,  is  stored  in  a  damp  cloth  to  keep 
it  fresh.  It  is  rolled  so  that  it  will  stay  moist  longer.  If  it  is 
lei t  flat  the  moisture  would  evaporate  more  quickly.  Several 
rolls  of  betel  leaves  are  placed  in  the  same  damp  cloth.  Failure 
to  roll  the  leaf  would  increase  the  chances  of  dry  rot.  (2)  ex¬ 
ercised,  or  taken  around.  A  horse  which  is  not  taken  out  to 
be  exercised  soon  gets  out  of  shape.  (3)  reviewed.  One  cannot 
remember  and  put  to  use  what  one  learns  unless  one  reviews  it 
again  and  again.  (4)  turned,  or  rotated.  The  typical  bread, 
round  and  flat  and  nnleavened  (cf.  riddle  number  17),  must  be 
slowly  turned  or  rotated  on  the  griddle  so  that  all  sides  are 
baked  evenly,  and  must  be  turned  over  to  bake  both  sides. 
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43. 


gharrata 

kartd  hud 

S  S  S 

IIS  IS 

noise 

making 

jdtd 

kos  hazdr 

S  S 

SI  1  S  1 

goes 

two  miles  thousand 

give  to 

caknacur 

ho 

IS  S 

1  S  SI 

S 

falls  then  broken  into  pieces  becomes 


kyd  yah  kaho  vicar 

S  11  IS  1  SI 

what  this  tell  having  pondered 

“It  goes  thousands  of  miles  making  a  great  noise.  If  it 
falls,  it  will  be  shattered  to  pieces.  Tell  me  after  pondering 
what  it  is.”  —havai  jahaz  (air  plane) 

In  this  riddle  the  onomatopoeic  word  gharra(a  signifies  the 
sound  of  a  motor  (i.e.,  that  of  an  automobile  or  airplane). 

44. 

tin  netra  chai  caran  hdi 

SI  S  I  S  III  S 

three  eyes  six  feet  are 

do  mukh  jihbhyd  ek 
S  I  I  S  S  SI 

two  mouths  tongue  one 

yd  ko  arath  lagdy  kai 

S  S  III  I  SI  S 

this  to  meaning  having  attached 

pandit  kahiyo  dekh 

S  I  I  I  I  S  SI 

learned  man  tell  having  seen 

“There  are  three  eyes  but  six  feet,  two  mouths  but  one  tongue. 
Having  pondered  it,  oh  learned  man,  tell  me  what  it  means. 

_ Pane  shukracarya  medhak  ki  savarl  par 

one-eyed  Shukracarya  frog  of  riding  on 

—(one-eyed  Shukracarya  riding  on  his  frog) 
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This  is  another  special  knowledge  riddle,  depending  upon 
familiarity  with  the  Mahabharata.  Shukiacaiya  is  an  impor 
tant  character  in  that  epic  (cl.  riddle  number  -9),  and  his 
principal  distinguishing  features  are  his  one  eye  and  his  tradi¬ 
tional  means  of  transportation,  a  frog. 


45. 


ulti 

se 

sidhi 

kari 

II  S 

S 

S  S 

1  S 

upside-down  from 

right-side-up 

made 

diye 

rnasosa 

car 

IS 

S 

SI 

gave 

knee-blows 

four 

apno 

kdm 

bandy  kai 

1  1 

S  1 

1  SI  S 

own 

work  having  made 

i 

bhdgi 

Idhaga 

jhar 

S  S 

1  IS 

SI 

ran 

skirt 

shaken 

“It  was  righted  from  its  upside-down  position  and  given 
several  blows.  The  lady  (who  did  it)  fulfilled  her  task  (using  it) 
and  ran  away  shaking  her  skirt.”  — kathauia  (a  large,  shallow, 
wooden  tub). 


This  appears  to  be  a  pretended  obscene  riddle  for  the  vagina. 
The  word  ulti  means  lying  face  down.  The  word  kam  means 
both  “work"  and  “sexual  desire”  (cf.  the  Kama  Sutra  of  Vats- 
yayana).  The  answer  is  a  large  oval-shaped  wooden  tub  in 
which  laundry  is  washed.  The  tub  is  normally  kept  face-down 
on  the  ground  when  not  in  use.  A  woman  wishing  to  launder 
her  clothes  would  first  turn  the  tub  right  side  up  and  dump  the 
clothes  in.  After  pouring  in  enough  water  to  wet  the  clothes 
and  soaping  them  with  a  bar  of  laundry  soap,  she  would  liter¬ 
ally  beat  the  clothes  in  the  tub  with  her  fists  to  remove  the  dirt. 
This  is  done  in  a  kneeling  or  sitting  position.  After  several 
more  rinsings  and  beatings  the  clothes  are  adjudged  clean  and 
the  woman  rises  to  return  home.  Since  her  skirt  has  been  in 
contact  with  the  ground,  she  shakes  it  to  remove  any  dirt  or 
grass. 
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46. 


bdibi 

vdkl 

jal  bharl 

S  S 

S  S 

11  IS 

anthill 

his 

water  filled 

upar 

bdri 

dg 

S  11 

SS 

SI 

on  top 

lit 

fire 

jabai 

bajdil 

bdsurl 

1  11 

1  SS 

S  1  S 

whenever  played 

flute 

nikaJd 

kdld 

nag 

1  I  S 

S  S 

SI 

came  out  black 

snake 

“His  snakepit  is  full  of  water,  a  fire  is  burning  on  top  of  it, 
(and  still)  whenever  the  flute  is  played,  the  black  snake  comes 
out.”  — hukka  (hookah,  “hubble-bubble”) 

In  this  very  popular  riddle,  the  snakepit,  is  the  container  in 
which  the  water  for  cooling  the  smoke  is  placed.  This  con¬ 
tainer,  like  the  snakepit,  is  round  at  the  base,  rising  to  a  single 
peak.  Above  it  is  a  hollow  pipe  (of  cane  or  bamboo),  and 
above  this  is  the  chilam ,  a  funnel-shaped  container  in  which  the 
tobacco  is  burned.  Thus  a  fire  burning  on  top  of  an  snakepit  full 
of  water.  From  the  hollow  pipe  leading  from  the  water  contain¬ 
er  runs  another  pipe.  This  one  is  somewhat  longer,  and  it  is 
through  this  pipe  that  the  smoker  inhales  the  smoke.  The  inhala¬ 
tion  causes  the  water  to  bubble  and  the  black  smoke  to  /appear. 
Thus  “playing  the  flute”  makes  the  “black  snake”  come  out. 

According  to  Archer  Taylor,  an  earlier  reported  Hindi  version 
of  this  widespread  riddle  has  the  pipe  as  the  black  snake.  Clear¬ 
ly  however,  it  is  the  smoke  which  is  referred  to  as  the  snake. 
A  clever  feature  of  this  snake-charmer  riddle  is  the  fact  that 
anthills  are  believed  to  be  the  abode  of  snakes.  Flute-playing 
is  a  traditional  means  of  enticing  snakes,  not  only  captive  snakes 
in  street  shows,  but  also  to  capture  untamed  snakes  at  large  in 

the  woods.34 

Nineteen  riddles  in  dohd  meter  have  been  presented;  each  has 
four  padas,  thus  a  total  of  seventy- s ix  padas  have  been  shown. 
As  previously  mentioned  (see  riddle  28),  the  first  and  third 
padas  in  dohd  meter  have  mdtrd  gana  breakdowns  of  six,  four, 
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and  three.  In  the  nineteen  riddles  presented,  all  ol  the  first 
and  third  padas  (thirty-eight  lines  in  all)  have  this  prescribed 
pattern.  The  second  and  fourth  padas  in  doha  meter  are  suppos¬ 
ed  to  have  a  six,  four,  one  breakdown.  Sixteen  of  the  nineteen 
riddles  (thirty-two  lines)  conform  to  this  rule.  In  riddles  40,  41, 
and  43  there  is  some  deviation  from  this  in  one  pada.  Here  the 
total  is  the  “correct”  eleven  matras,  but  the  prescribed  break¬ 
down  is  absent.  In  riddles  40  and  41  (which  are  actually  two 
versions  of  the  same  riddle)  the  initial  gana  of  the  second  pada 
does  not  end  with  the  sixth  mdtra  as  it  should.  Instead,  it  ends 
with  the  seventh  matra.  In  riddle  43  the  same  discrepancy 
occurs  in  the  fourth  pada.  In  these  three  riddles  it  is  only  one 
pada  which  differs  from  the  ideal  doha  form.  The  other  padas 
in  these  riddles  conform  perfectly.  Certainly  the  fact  that  73 
out  of  a  total  of  76  riddle  padas  follow  perfect  doha  form  is  a 
remarkable  indication  of  the  stability  of  this  meter.  The  folk 
do  not  consciously  count  in  ganas  or  matras,  but  apparently  the 
metrical  structure  is  culturally  binding  all  the  same. 

The  question  of  the  relationship  between  possible  combina¬ 
tions  of  matras  and  actual  combinations  of  matras  cannot  be 
answered  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  However,  even  this 
small  corpus  of  nineteen  doha  riddles  is  sufficient  to  indicate 
several  trends.  The  possible  combinations  of  matras  in  ganas 
of  six,  four,  and  three  matras  will  be  listed  below,  followed  by 
the  number  of  times  the  particular  combination  actually  occur¬ 
red  in  the  nineteen  riddle  corpus.  In  addition,  the  frequency 
of  occui rence  will  be  compared  to  a  similar  statistical  count 
of  doha  matra-gana  combinations  made  in  written  as  opposed 
to  oral  tradition.  Bhola  Shanker  Vyas,  in  his  edition  of  the 
Prakrit  treatise  on  metrics,  Prakrita-Pingalam 35  noted  all  the 
verses  in  doha  meter  in  the  treatise  (used  to  describe  meters, 
doha  and  others)  and  counted  the  frequency  of  occurrence  of 
matra-gana  in  them.  Certain  combinations  of  matras  within 
gana  divisions  appear  to  be  more  popular  than  others.  For 
example,  in  the  si x-mdtrd  ganas,  thirty-two  out  of  seventy-three 
examples  begin  and  end  with  long  vowels  (SSS,  SMS)  This 
may  be  compared  to  ten  out  of  seventy-three  which  begin  and 
end  with  short  vowels.  Forty-four  begin  with  a  long  vowel, 
while  twenty-nine  begin  with  a  short  vowel.  Fifty-one  end 

with  a  long  vowel,  while  twenty-two  end  with  a  short  vowel 
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From  similar  data  in  the  lour -matra  ganas ,  it  would  appear 
that  ending  a  four  or  si x-mdtra  gana  with  a  long  vowel  is  more 
popular  than  ending  it  with  a  short  vowel.  The  thr CQ-mdtra 
ganas  abundantly  confirm  this  tendency,  with  thirty-six  out  of 
thirty-eight  examples  ending  with  a  long  vowel.  Of  course,  the 
other  thirty-eight  padas  (the  second  and  fourth  padas  of  each 

riddle)  end  with  a  short  vowel  as  dictated  by  the  requirements 
of  doha  meter  (6,  4,  1). 

As  lor  the  comparison  of  folk  with  literary  distribution  of 
mat rd- gana  combinations,  it  is  interesting  that  the  two  most 
popular  folk  combinations  in  the  four  =  and  si x- matra  ganas 
were  the  same.  The  absence  of  a  particular  combination  is 
just  an  obvious.  Thus  in  the  four-matra  combinations  the 
sequence  of  a  short  vowel,  long  vowel,  and  short  vowel  (ISI) 
did  not  occur  in  the  riddle  corpus  and  occurred  rarely  in  the 


Possible  Combinations 
of  Six  Matras 

Times  Used  in 
Riddle  Corpus 

Times  Used  in 
Prakrit 

s  ss 

18 

22 

1  ISS 

8 

13 

1  SIS 

6 

0 

Si  IS 

14 

44 

1  1  1  IS 

5 

19 

1  SS  1 

3 

i 

SI  SI 

5 

19 

NISI 

1 

10 

SS  1  1 

3 

16 

I  ISI  1 

2 

17 

1  Sll  1 

2 

0 

SI  1  1  1 

4 

12 

1 1 1 1 1 1 

2 

15 

Total  73 

188 

Possible  Combinations 

Times  Used  in 

Times  Used  in 

of  Four  Matras 

Riddle  Corpus 

Prakrit 

SS 

39 

34 

1  1  S 

24 

117 

1  S  1 

0 

1 

S  1  I 

8 

16 

1  1  1  1 

2 

12 

Total 

73 

180 

i 


LV* 1 


4  | 


ji  •  /  A'  »Q 

\  * 

\V  *y 


'y\ 

\*1 
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Combinations  of  Three 
Matras  in  the  Odd  Padas  Riddle  C  orpus 


Prakrit 


S  I 
1  S 
I  T  I 


0 

36 

2 


0 

13 

77 


Total  38  90 

Final  vowel  in  all  second  and  fourth  padas  is  short. 


literary  sample.  The  principal  difference  between  the  tolk  and 
literary  utilization  of  possible  matra  combinations  concerns  ex¬ 
tensive  use  of  sequences  of  short  vowels.  The  folk  do  not 
appear  to  use  such  sequences,  whereas  literary  authors  do. 

Another  salient  characteristic  of  dohd  meter,  as  defined  by 
literary  metricists,  concerns  the  number  of  short  vowels  used  in 
the  total  of  forty-eight  matras  in  the  four  padas.  In  essence, 
the  fewer  the  short  vowels,  the  better  the  dohd.  Since  folk 
poetry  is  frequently  denigrated  by  students  of  written  literature 
on  the  basis  of  such  literary  features  as  meter  (often  without 
actually  examining  folk  materials),  it  may  be  of  interest  to  see 
how  well  or  how  poorly  the  oral  riddles  in  dohd  meter  fare 
when  measured  by  such  standards.  If  the  total  of  short  vowels 
is  twelve  or  less,  the  dohd  verse  qualifies  as  brahmanl  dohd ;  if 
the  total  is  between  thirteen  and  twenty-two,  inclusive,  it  is 
called  ksatriya\  between  twenty-three  and  thirty-two  the  verse 
is  vaisyd;  and  verses  with  over  thirty-three  short  vowels  are 
considered  sudra.  The  parallel  between  the  names  for  the 
hierarchy  of  quality  in  meter  construction  and  the  varna  names 
for  the  traditional  four  ranked  orders  of  society  is  an  interest¬ 
ing  example  of  the  extension  of  principles  of  social  organiza¬ 
tion  into  literary  aesthetics.  There  is  even  a  poetic  analogue 
for  the  “outcaste”  or  “untouchable”  social  category,  candalam. 
If  any  of  the  four -matra  ganas  contains  the  sequence  short- 
long-short  (ISl),  the  dohd  verse  is  called  cdnddlanl ,  which 
is  to  say  that  it  falls  outside  the  range  of  desirable  form. 
According  to  this  classification  the  riddles  in  this  corpus  are: 

Number  of  Name  Category 
Short  Vowels 

22  madakala  ksatriyd 

18  nar a 


Riddle  Number  Number  of 

Long  Vowels 
1.  13 

2t  15 
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Riddle  Number  Number  of  Number  of  Name  Category 


3. 

Long  Vowels 

16 

Short  Vowels 

1 6  karabha 

ksatriya 

4. 

13 

22 

madakala 

99 

5. 

16 

16 

karabha 

9  9 

6. 

•  16 

16 

karabha 

99 

7. 

13 

22 

madakala 

99 

8. 

14 

20 

mardld 

99 

9. 

17 

14 

markata 

10. 

19 

10 

syena 

brdhmani 

11. 

15 

18 

nara 

ksatriyd 

12. 

18 

12 

manduka 

brdhmani 

13. 

16 

16 

krabha 

ksatriyd 

14. 

14 

20 

mar  ala 

9  9 

15. 

19 

10 

syena 

brdhmani 

• 

16. 

17 

14 

markata 

ksatriyd 

17. 

15 

18 

nara 

99 

18. 

17 

14 

markata 

99 

19. 

17 

14 

markata 

9  9 

Total : 

brdhmani  doha ,  3 

ksatriyd  doha ,  16  No  examples 

cdnddlani 

of  vaisyd, 

sudrd ,  or 

It  should  be  clear  then  that  even  by  the  somewhat  artificial 
standards  for  good  doha  meter,  the  meter  of  these  folk  riddles 
rates  as  excellent.  Only  examples  of  dohci  or  high  varna  are 
present  in  this  corpus. 

III.  Riddles  in  Visama  Meter 

In  visama  meters  the  four  padas  do  not  have  equal  weight 
(as  in  sama-mdtrika  meters),  nor  are  there  any  first-third  or 
second-fourth  pada  pairs  (as  in  ardha-sama-mdtrika).  In  visama 
or  unequal-weight  meters,  each  pada  can  in  theory  have  its 
own  mdtrd  count.  However,  more  commonly  there  is  some 
consistency  among  padas.  For  example,  three  lines  may  have 
one  weight,  while  the  final  line  has  another  (cf.  riddle  number 
49).  Strictly  speaking,  if  two  padas  in  a  verse  exemplify  one 
sama-mdtrika  meter  and  the  other  two  padas  exemplify  a  different 
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sama-mdtrika  meter,  the  complete  four-line  verse  would  be 
considered  visama ,  not  sama-mdtrika.  This  would  be  the 
case,  for  example,  with  riddle  number  14,  which  is  technically 
in  the  visama  category. 

47.  Karimakarabhuja  and  caupdL  For  descriptions  of  these 
two  sama-matrika  meters,  see  riddles  1  and  12  above.  One 
might  want  to  consider  this  riddle  as  simply  an  example  of 
caupal  in  which  the  first  half  of  the  first  pada  is  missing. 

cha  pay  chapki 

I  SI  MS 

six  leg  lizard 
ghar  kan  khdy  parosan  lapki 

II  II  SI  ISM  MS 

home  of  eaten  neighbour  dashes 

“A  six-legged  lizard,  having  eaten  the  members  of  its  family, 
dashed  to  the  neighbours.”  — tardju — scale  (balance). 

The  six-legged  lizard  refers  to  fhe  balance  scale,  the  legs  being 
the  cords  suspending  the  scales  from  the  bar  (cf.  riddle  21). 
Balance  scales  are  in  great  demand,  especially  in  those  areas 
where  barter  in  kind  is  commonly  practised.  Not  all  families 
possess  a  scale  of  their  own;  furthermore,  these  scales  come 
in  a  variety  of  sizes,  appropriate  for  a  variety  of  goods,  and 
few  families  in  any  case  own  scales  of  all  sizes.  For  this 
reason,  these  scales  are  frequently  being  borrowed  and  lent 
from  one  household  to  another.  Naturally,  the  scale  would  be 
used  by  the  owner  before  he  allowed  it  to  leave  his  premises. 
Fie  would  “feed”  the  scale  by  placing  on  it  the  goods  to  be 
weighed — commonly  a  quantity  of  grain  (which  makes  the 
metaphor  of  “eating”  most  appropriate).  Then  he  may  lend  it 
to  other  households. 

48.  Saras I  and  dohd.  For  a  description  of  these  meters,  see 
riddles  20  and  28. 

goy  mararkai ,  sap  sararkai ,  nahariya  dak  ray 

SI  MIS  SI  IMS  S  I  I  S  I  II  SI 

ray  breaks  under  pressure  snake  glides  tigress  cries 
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suniyo  rdjd  bhoj  yah,  kon  jinavar  jay 
IIS  SS  SI  II  SI  ISM  SI 

listen  king  Bhoj  this,  which  animal  goes 

“The  ray  breaks  under  the  pressure,  the  snake  glides  and  the 
tigress  roars.  Listen,  oh  king  Bhoj,  what  animal  is  this?” 

— caras  (leather  bucked  used  to  draw  water  for  irrigation). 

This  riddle  is  based  upon  an  important  agricultural  tech¬ 
nique.  It  concerns  drawing  water  from  a  well  into  adjacent 
irrigation  ditches.  A  leather  bucket  full  of  water  is  pulled  to 
the  top  of  the  well  by  a  team  of  bullocks.  When  the  bucket 
is  at  the  top,  a  man  tips  it  towards  him  and  then  places  his 
right  foot  on  top  of  the  bucket  to  help  push  it  over.  Emptied, 
the  bucket  collapses.  Here,  the  bucket  is  the  ray  which  breaks 
under  the  (foot’s)  pressure.  The  rope,  which  is  tied  at  one  end 
to  the  bucket  and  at  the  other  to  the  bullock’s  yoke,  is  the 
snake.  When  the  bucket  is  being  emptied,  the  man  emptying  it 
may  signal  to  his  companion  handling  the  bullock  team,  direct¬ 
ing  him  to  release  his  end  of  the  rope.  The  emptied  bucket  is 
then  thrown  down  the  well  again,  its  weight  causing  the  rope  to 
come  sliding  along  the  ground  towards  the  well  (the  “gliding” 
of  the  snake).  After  the  release  of  the  rope  from  the  yoke, 
the  man  in  charge  of  the  bullocks  may  whip  the  team  to  head 
them  back  towards  the  well,  in  order  to  harness  them  again 
for  raising  another  bucket  of  water.  This  whipping  may  result 
in  a  bellow  or  two  from  the  bullocks,  thus  the  “roar”  of  the 
“tigress”  in  the  riddle. 

King  Bhoj  is  a  legendary  king,  who  delighted  in  visting  his 
subjects  incognito.  He  disguised  himself  in  order  to  learn  about 
the  welfare  of  his  people.  Here  in  turn,  perhaps,  the  people 
are  disguising  something  in  their  life  from  the  king.  The  man 
from  the  royal  court,  wise  as  he  is,  may  not  be  familiar  with 
the  mechanics  of  rural  daily  life.  The  name  of  King  Bhoj, 
along  with  the  names  of  other  legendary  kings,  frequently 
appears  in  riddles  and  other  forms  of  Hindi  folklore. 

49.  Mahanubhava  and  mangalavati .  For  a  description  of  the 
first  meter,  see  riddle  number  6.  The  second  meter,  mangald- 
vati,  is  an  eight -matra  meter  with  a  five  and  three  breakdown. 
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yahu 

nay 

vahu 

nay 

S  1 

SI 

S  1 

SI 

here 

not 

there 

not 

raja 

ke 

des 

nay 

S  S 

S 

SI 

SI 

king 

of 

country 

not 

sakal 

sup  a  ri yd  me 

1  II 

1 

s  s  s 

s 

whole 

betel-nut 

in 

guthaliya 

nay 

1  NS 

SI 

pit 

not 

‘‘Not  here,  not  there,  nor  in  the  king's  country.  In  the  whole 
betel-nut  there  is  no  pit.”  — old  (hailstone) 

The  first  part  of  the  riddle  alludes  to  the  fact  that  hailstones 
are  not  found  on  the  earth.  The  betel-nut  is  a  round,  very 
hard  nut. 

From  these  few  examples  of  visama  riddles,  one  is  tempted  to 
speculate  that  the  slightly  over-long  first  two  lines  (over-long, 
that  is,  with  respect  to  the  last  two  lines)  may  be  the  result  of 
achieving  internal  rhyme.  For  example,  in  riddle  48  the 
mararkai-sararkai  rhyme,  and  in  riddle  49  the  rhyme  yahu  nay - 
vahu  nay. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  folk,  unlike  literary  per¬ 
fectionists  in  poetic  composition,  do  not  always  compose  riddles 
of  two  or  four  padas.  There  are  a  number  of  riddles  in  this 
corpus  which  consist  of  only  one  pada.  Obviously  in  such  cases 
such  an  extra-metrical  characteristic  as  rhyme  cannot  occur. 

50.  Caupai.  For  a  description  of  this  meter,  see  riddle  12. 


bhdis 

bhajadi 

gobar 

dull 

lo 

S  1 

I  S  S 

S  1  l 

1  1 

S 

buffalo 

chased  away 

dung 

milk 

take 

“The  bufifalo  is  chased  away;  now  milk  the  dung.” — sahad  ki 
makkhi  aur  sahad  (honey  of  fly  and  honey — honey-bee  and  honey). 

The  water-buffalo,  a  domesticated  animal,  is  used  as  a  source 
of  milk.  Its  dung  is  used  for  fuel  and  for  fertilizer.  Milking 
dung,  however,  is  clearly  a  profitless  venture.  In  India,  the 
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honey-bee  is  black,  as  is  the  water-buffalo,  and  the  honey  is 
conceived  of  as  the  excrement  of  the  bee.™ 

51.  Caupai.  For  a  discussion  of  this  meter,  see  riddle  number 

tin  aksar  kd  merd  ndm 

SI  S  11  S  IS  SI 

three  syllable  *  of  my  name 


ulta 
S  S 

reversed 


sidha  ek 

S  S  SI 

straight  one 


samdn 

I  SI 

equal/alike 


did 

hu 

khane 

ke 

kdm 

SS 

S 

S  S 

S 

S  1 

coming 

am 

eating 

of 

work 

My  name  is  a  three-syllable  word.  It  is  the  same  whether 
you  read  it  backwards  or  forward.  I  am  meant  to  be  eaten.” 

— dalda  — Dalda  (a  brand  of  vegetable  cooking  fat). 

This  riddle  consists  of  three  padas  in  caupai  meter.  Since 
written  Hindi  employs  a  syllabic  orthographic  system  (called 
devanagari)f  rather  than  a  system  of  letters  like  English,  the 
first  clue  is  in  terms  of  syllables.  The  riddle  type  is,  however, 
analogous  to  letter  riddles  in  English. a:  The  palindrome  clue 
further  limits  the  possibilities  to  such  words  as,  for  example, 
jahaj  (“ship”),  rabar  (“rubber”).  The  final  clue  concerning 
the  object  edibility  poses  a  further  limitation.  The  answer  is 
a  popular  brand  of  vegetable  shortening  used  in  cooking. 


52.  Atibaravai. 
number  26. 

For  a 

description 

dudh  ki 

nd 

mut  ki 

S  1  s 

S 

SI  S 

milk  of 

nor 

urine  of 

thddi 

cucydy 

S  S 

1  1  SI 

standing 

drips 

It  is  good  neither  for  milk  nor  for  urine,  yet  it  stands  and 
drips”  — chopper  (thatched-roofed  hut). 

This  riddle  looks  like  half  of  an  ardha-sama-matrika  riddle. 
But  there  arc  no  third  or  fourth  padas.  A  most  inlcresting 
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feature  of  this  riddle  is  the  ingenious  use  of  a  proverb  within 
the  riddle.  The  first  pada,  by  itself,  is  a  proverb,  used  in  re¬ 
ference  to  something  which  is  useless  (not  being  good  even  for 
urine  is  meant  facetiously).  The  proverb  seems  to  suggest 
the  two  obvious  possible  answers  (cow  or  buffalo),  but  at  the 
same  time  it  eliminates  them. 

On  the  basis  of  the  material  and  analysis  we  have  presented 
here,  we  feel  justified  in  claiming  that  Hindi  folk  poetry  does 
possess  clear-cut  metrical  patterning.  Literary  academicians 
in  India  have  tended  to  argue  that  folk  poetry  lacks  systematic 
metrics.  The  folk  are  thought  to  pay  little  or  no  attention  to 
metrical  factors  in  composing  poetry.  It  is  not  our  contention 
that  Hindi  riddlers  are  necessarily  conscious  of  the  elaborate 
and  complex  metrical  features  present  in  their  riddles,  but  only 
that  the  metrical  features  themselves  are  empirically  demonstra¬ 
ble  through  the  kind  of  analysis  we  have  undertaken  and 
hence  are  indisputably  present  in  this  oral  genre.  It  is  indeed 
doubtful  that  the  folk  have  any  great  insight  into  folk  metrics 
as  a  systematic  science.  While  some  are  familiar  with  the 
names  of  certain  popular  folk  meters  (which  have  literary  ana¬ 
logue  as  described  herein),  they  are  hardly  conversant  with 
the  variety  and  complexities  of  literary  metrics,  even  though 
the  application  of  metrical  principles  is  quite  evident  in  the 
riddles  analysed  here. 


By  emphasizing  metrical  features  in  these  riddles,  we  have  unfoi 
tunately  been  unable  to  give  adequate  attention  to  other  textun 
features  of  this  poetic  genre,  such  as  alliteration,  assonance 
and  a  whole  variety  of  figures  of  speech.  A  full-fledged  rhetorica 
investigation  of  all  of  these  features  of  Hindi  riddle  languag 
would  be  well  worth  undertaking,  and  our  study  has  admitted 
ly  a  narrow  focus  from  this  perspective.  On  the  other  hand 
the  detail  required  for  the  examination  of  just  one  element  o 
prosody,  namely  metrics,  may  give  one  pause. 

!t  is  our  hope  that  our  delination  of  the  metrical  characters 
ics  of  Hindi  riddles  may  encourage  studies  of  the  metrics  o 
ot  er  genres  of  Hindi  folklore  as  well.  If  riddles  demonstrate 
metnea  patterning,  surely  sung  genres,  such  as  holi  bhajan 
lnalhor,  and  others  could  be  similarly  analysed  with  profit  3 

ne  question  which  must  await  such  research  is  the  relation 

snp,  if  any,  of  the  Hindi  riddle  metric  patterns  to  the  metrica 
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patterning  in  other  genres.  Some  of  the  meters  discussed  here, 
for  example  the  doha,  are  certainly  to  be  found  in  folksong. 
It  is  quite  likely  that  metrical  patterns  are  part  of  a  folk  poetic 
system  in  a  particular  language  rather  than  peculiar  to  a  single 
genre  of  folk  poetry. 

Ideally  there  should  also  be  studies  undertaken  of  compara¬ 
tive  metrics  across  language  lines.  This  is  of  particular  con¬ 
cern  as  we  are  dealing  in  India  with  folk  traditions  sharing  in 
common  an  elite  literary  tradition  with  a  highly  developed  and 
scientific  approach  toward  metrics.  Important  questions  to  be 
asked  would  be:  What  are  the  similarities  and  differences,  ii 
any,  between  Hindi  riddle  metrics  and  the  metrics  of  riddles  in 
other  Indo-Aryan  languages,  on  the  one  hand,  and  non-Indo- 
Aryan  (e.g.  Dravidian,  Munda)  languages  on  the  other?  Are 
there  distinctive  North  Indian  as  opposed  to  South  Indian 
metrical  patterns?  Or  are  there  certain  pan-Indian  metrical 
patterns  to  be  found  in  folk  poetry  of  the  various  language 
families?  Answers  to  these  questions  must  of  course  await 
similar  analyses  of  other  riddle  corpuses  in  India.  Once  such 
detailed  studies  of  particular  genres  have  been  made,  it  will 
be  possible  to  undertake  a  truly  comparative  study  of  folk 
metrics.  Meillet  has  tried  to  show  the  Indo-European  origin 
of  classical  Greek  meters.39  In  similar  fashion  it  may  one  day 
be  possible  to  show  historical  relationships  between  apparently 
disparate  folk  metrical  systems  and  between  these  and  the 
literary  metrics  of  Sanskrit  and  Prakrit  poetry.  In  any  case, 
intensive  metrical  studies  of  folklore  are  bound  to  illuminate 
and  enhance  man’s  total  comprehension  of  his  poetic  products. 
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to  the  desired 
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see  & s 
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CHAPTER  FIVE 


Malhor:  Type  of  Work  Song  in  Western 
Uttar  Pradesh,  India1 
By 

VED  PRAKASH  VATUK 


In  Western  Uttar  Pradesh,  India,  sugarcane  is  a  major  cash 
crop,  and  the  process  of  converting  the  raw  cane  into  the  crude 
sugar  called  gur,  is  one  that  involves  many  men  in  cooperative 
labour  during  the  winter  sugar  harvest  season.  The  sugar 
presses,  owned  jointly  by  groups  of  cultivators,  are  located 
outside  the  village.  At  these  presses,  called  kolhus ,  groups  of 
cultivators  gather,  providing  their  labour  on  a  cooperative  basis 
and  bringing  teams  of  bullocks  to  turn  the  huge  press.  In  the 
area  where  this  research  was  done,  these  cultivators  include 
members  of  Brahman,  Jat,  Raya  Rajput  and  other  castes. 
Members  of  certain  service  castes  also  work  at  the  sugar  press¬ 
es:  Camars  (traditional  dealers  in  skin  and  hides)  put  the  fuel 
into  the  large  pit  oven  used  to  boil  the  sugarcane  juice;  Dhlvars, 
the  water-carriers  or  basketmakers  in  this  area,  prepare  gur 
from  the  cooked  juice.  These  workers  formerly  did  their  tasks 
as  part  ol  the  reciprocal  economic  exchange  of  the  jajmdul  sys¬ 
tem;2  now,  however,  they  work,  at  least  in  part,  for  cash  wages. 
One  farmer  sits  under  a  plank,  joined  to  the  iron  press,  which 
is  turned  by  the  bullocks.  One  tends  the  large  earthen  pot, 
placed  in  a  hole  in  the  ground,  which  receiv es  the  fresh  juice. 
Behind  the  press  itself,  another  collects  the  discarded  sugar¬ 
cane  fibres.  Groups  of  men,  each  made  up  from  four  or  more 
peasant  families,  take  twenty-four  hour  turns  in  this  venture, 
which  occupies  them  throughout  the  four  long  winter  months. 

In  order  to  remain  alert  through  the  nights  the  men  sing  a 
particular  type  of  song,  called  malhor ,  palhava  or  gdhd.  This 
kind  of  song  is  a  short  couplet,  complete  and  independent 
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within  itself.  Anyone  may  sing;  the  songs  are  sung  solo,  but 
generally  all  present  take  a  turn  sometime  during  the  night. 
As  one  of  my  informants  put  it,  “Whenever  you  are  in  a  really 
colourful  mood,  with  five  or  six  young  men  around,  you  begin 
to  sing  palhavds .”  The  style  of  singing  is  loud  and  energetic. 
The  best  singer  is  the  one  with  a  strong  voice  and  the  force  to 
bring  emotions  to  the  surface,  and  these  are  the  qualities  that 
are  admired  by  the  enthusiastic  audience.  Each  singer  is 
urged  by  the  others  to  “beat  out”  the  tune  with  remarks 
such  as: 

bahot  jor  ka:  rahgya :3  That  was  really  very  forceful! 

ha:  ka:  (III  de  dharti:  tea  bal  Beat  out  all  the  strength  you 

find  in  the  ground! 

pahlai:  pahlha:  ve  geren  de  /  Everything  else  later, /first  let 

him  sing  palhavas! 

Each  evening  the  singing  begins  with  one  or  more  invoca- 
tional  songs.  Following  these,  malhors  of  many  other  types 
are  sung.  While  in  the  background  the  man  prodding  the  oxen 
makes  a  loud  “burr-burr’,  and  the  man  near  the  kolhu  shouts 
for  another  bundle  of  sugarcane,  while  another  farmer 
shouts  for  a  change  of  bullocks  and  the  Dhlvar  is  urged  to 
empty  the  full  pot,  a  singer  raises  his  voice  strong  and  high,  and 
his  song  echoes  for  miles  through  the  cold  night  air: 

dhan  khere  lee  bhu:  miya:  dhann  basa:  vanha:r 
bravo  hamlet  of  a  local  god  bravo  founder 

dhan  khere  ke  codhari:  khera:  basai  gulja:r 

bravo  hamlet  of  headman  hamlet  be  settled  beautiful, 

flowery 

Praise  to  the  hamlet  and  its  god, 

Praise  to  the  one  who  founded  it, 

Praise  to  the  headman  of  the  hamlet, 

May  your  hamlet  be  prosperous  and  beautiful  (like  a 

garden). 

Since  several  groups  maybe  working  simultaneously  in  widely 
separated  fields,  two  or  more  singers  in  different  groups  may 
alternate  in  their  singing.  Particularly  certain  pairs  of  malhors 
which  consist  of  the  theological  questions  and  answers  or  which 
are  linked  by  their  subject  matter,  may  be  sung  in  this  way. 
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2.  kon  jagat  mai  ek  hai  kon  jagat  mai  doy 
who  world  in  one  is?  who  world  in  two? 

kon  jagat  mai  ja:gat:  ken  rahya:  par  soy 
who  world  in  is  awake?  who  remained  lying  slept? 

3.  ra:m  jagat  mai  ek  hai,  canda:  su.raj  doy, 

Rama  world  in  one  is,  moon  sun  two, 

pa:p  jagat  mai  ja:gta :,  dharam  rahya :  par  soy. 

sin  world  in  is  awake,  dharma  remained  lying  slept. 

Who  is  one  in  the  world?  Who  are  two? 

Who  is  awake  in  the  world,  who  is  sleeping? 

God  is  one  in  the  world,  Sun  and  moon  are  two. 

Sin  is  awake  in  the  world,  dharma  is  sleeping. 

In  structure,  the  malhors  can  be  divided  into  three  parts. 
First  are  the  words  used  for  tuning,  which  are  not  counted  in 
the  meter,  and  which  are  frequently  drawn  out  long  and  musi¬ 
cally  ornamented.  Such  words  are  “e-jl”,  “are"  (simply 
exclamations),  bird  (brother),  or  kahi  (somewhere).  One 
or  more  of  these  words  precede  the  main  body  of  the  song. 
This  part  of  the  malhor  tells  a  simple  story,  asks  some  questions, 
or  expresses  some  philosophical  thought.  It  consists  of  two 
lines,  in  a  standard  metrical  form,  called  dohd,  which  is  des¬ 
cribed  below.  The  final  part  of  the  malhor  is  the  refrain,  which 
consists  of  a  standard  phrase: 

.  .  .meri:  b a:\ali:  malhor  .  .  .[this  is]  my  silly  nonsense 

Although  our  informants  modestly  protested  their  ill-train¬ 
ing  in  the  refinements  of  poetic  meter,  and  called  their 
malhors  simply  tukbe  se  milame,  “putting  a  little  rhyme  toge¬ 
ther”,  the  recorded  songs  are  almost  perfect  examples  of  the 
traditional  literary  Hindi  meter  called  dohd .  This  is  perhaps 
the  oldest  meter  in  Hindi  poetry.  It  is  first  used  by  Kalidasa 
in  his  fifth  century  play  Vikramorvashi  in  the  language  of 
Apabhramsha,  or  Old  Hindi,  which  according  to  most  au¬ 
thorities  was  the  language  of  the  common  people  of  the  time, 
as  opposed  to  the  language  of  the  elite  classes.  Dohd  soon 
achieved  the  popularity  in  Apabhramsha  which  shloka  meter 
achieved  in  classical  Sanskrit,  and  which  gatha  enjoyed  in  the 
Prakrit  language.  Each  of  these  meters  consists  of  two  (equal) 
parts,  and  as  Sanskrit  writers  made  extensive  use  of  shloka 
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even  in  non-literary  writings  like  those  on  medicine  and  gram¬ 
mar,  Hindi  writers  used  dohd  for  the  same  purposes.  Through 
the  medium  ol  dohd ,  a  single  thought  is  expressed  in  one  coup¬ 
let.  Many  anthologies  are  available,  collections  of  independent 
dohds;  among  them  collections  of  the  dohds  of  Kablr,  Biharl, 
Tulsidas,  Rahim  and  Vrind  are  very  much  in  vogue  among 
Hindi-speaking  people.  With  the  exception  of  Biharl,  these 
poets  wrote  ethical  dohds ,  but  Biharl  used  this  form  to  convey 
leelings  and  emotions  of  every  kind.  Tulsidas  used  dohd  meter 
in  his  famous  Rdmcaritmanas ,  more  popularly  known  as 
Rdmdyana.  The  same  tradition  of  using  dohd  along  with  the 
eaupai  meter  in  a  literary  epic  occurs  in  modern  times  in 
Dvaraka  Prasad  Misra’s  Krisndyana  ( Life  of  Krishna).  In  folk 
poetry  dohd  meter  is  commonly  used  as  an  introduction  to  a 
new  subject  or  a  new  song.  The  singers  of  sangf  a  Hindi  folk 
opera,  introduce  their  preformance  with  one  or  more  couplets 
in  this  meter  and  almost  all  bhajan  or  devotional  singers  and 
singers  of  ballads  begin  in  the  same  way.  Dohd  is  without 
doubt  the  most  popular  meter  in  both  classical  and  folk  poetry 
in  the  Hindi-speaking  area. 

As  its  name  suggests,  dohd  or  dohard  (two-fold),  is  a  meter 
divided  into  two  equal  hemistichs.  Each  hemistich  consists  of 
24  mdtrdis  or  instants.  A  mditra ,  which  literally  means  quantity 
or  weight,  is  defined  by  the  time  consumed  in  uttering  a 
“short”  vowel,  that  is  the  vowels  /a/,  /i/,  and  / u/,  and  the 
terminative  juncture.  The  vowels  /a:/,  /i:/,  /u :/,  /e/,  / ai/  and 
/of  are  considered  “long”  vowels,  and  are  counted  as  two 
mdtrds.  Furthermore,  when  a  short  vowel  is  preceded  by  a 
non-semi-vocalic  consonant  cluster,  it  counts  as  two  matrds. 
In  poetry,  the  long  vowels  /e/  and  /o/  are  often  contracted 
in  pronunciation  and  are  therefore  counted  as  one  matrd  only. 
They  may  even  be  replaced  by  /i/  and  / u/  respectively. 

The  24  mdtrds  of  each  hemistich  are  grouped  into  two  parts, 
the  first  containing  13,  the  second  containing  11  mdtrds.  Each 
hemistich  must  end  in  a  short  vowel  and  rhyme.  The  following 
example  will  illustrate  the  metrical  form: 

4.  pa:tta  tuttya:  da:l(a)  tai  ,  le  ga'i  paxania)  uda.y(a)h 
22  22  21  2  2  11111  121 
leaf  broke  branch  from  ,  taking  went,  wind  flying 
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ab(a)  ke  bichare  na:  milai  ,  du:r(a)  paraige  ja:iy(a) 

1  1  2  1  1  2  2  12  2  1  1  2  2  2  1 
now  of  separated  not  meet  ,  far  will  fall  haring  gone 

The  leaf  fell  from  the  branch, 

The  wind  blew  it  away, 

“After  this  separation  we  will  never  meet  again, 

Far  far  away  I  will  go/’ 

With  the  exception  of  the  invocational  verses,  the  ntalhors 
in  this  collection  fall  into  three  categories,  in  terms  of  their 
subject  content.  The  first  category  is  that  of  the  theological  rid¬ 
dle,  an  example  of  which  has  been  given  above,  another  of 
which  may  be  found  in  the  Appendix,  Part  II.  This  type  of 
malhor  occurs  in  pairs,  the  first  mallior  containing  the  riddle 
question,  the  second  its  answer.  There  are  few  of  this  type  in  my 
collection.  A  second  category  includes  those  malhors  which  tell 
of  an  event  or  situation  in  human  life;  the'majority  of  those 
deal  with  love  problems  (notably  the  situation  of  separation 
from  the  beloved),  but  many  are  statements  of  a  philosophical 
or  ethical  nature;  others  refer  to  such  things  as  the  delicacy 
of  kinship  avoidance  relationships.  An  example  of  this  type  is: 

5.  kagge  cun  cun  kha:iye  tan  ka:  sa:ra:  ma:s 

crow  selected  eat  body  of  whole  meat 

do  naina:  mat  kha'.iye  piya:  milan  ki  a:s 

two  eyes  do  not  eat  darling  meeting  of  hope 

O  crow,  you  may  eat  the  whole  meat  from  my  body, 
Choosing  whatever  you  wish, 

But  I  pray  to  you  not  to  eat  my  two  eyes, 

There  is  still  hope  of  seeing  my  lover. 

In  some  malhors  of  this  type,  traditional  stories  from  the 
Epics  and  the  Puranas  are  related,  or  incidents  from  the  popular 
Epic  literature  are  referred  to  : 

6.  ikali:  lakari :  na:  jalai  ,  na'.y  uja.'la  hoy 

single  stick  not  burns  not  light  be 

lachman  b\:ra  ma.rkai  ra:m  akela:  roy 

Lakshmana  brother  having(been)killed,  Rama  alone  weeps 
A  single  stick  will  not  burn, 

There  will  be  no  light. 
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A  brother  like  Lakshmana  having  been  killed, 

Rama  weeps  alone. 

Further  examples  may  be  found  in  the  Appendix,  11-51. 

The  third  category  consists  either  of  secular  riddle  (not  to 
be  confused  with  the  theological  riddles  discussed  above),  or  of 
apparent  nonsense  rhymes,  with  no  discernable  meaning. 
Malhors  of  this  type  have  in  fact  a  deep  philosophical  meaning, 
beyond  that  of  “nonsense”  or  the  “answer”  of  the  secular  rid¬ 
dle.  Such  a  meaning  refers  to  basic  religious  or  philosophical 
premises  shared  in  the  culture;  the  tradition  of  expressing  signi¬ 
ficant  thoughts  about  life  and  the  nature  of  the  world  in  the 
guise  of  nonsense  is  an  ancient  one  in  India,  and  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  more  fully  below. 


7.  ba.bal  mera:  bya:h  karde  anja:ya  bar  lyaiy 
father  my  marriage  do  unborn  groom  bring 
anja:ya  bar  na :  milai  tera.i  mera:  bya:h 

unborn  groom  not  found  yours  mine  marriage 

Father  arrange  for  my  marriage 

Bring  me  an  unborn  groom 

If  you  can  not  find  an  unborn  groom 

Let  there  be  a  marriage  between  you  and  me.6 


The  Appendix,  52-59,  provides  further  examples  of  this  type. 

These  three  categories  of  malhors ,  while  not  distinguished 
as  such  by  the  folk,  seem  to  be  traceable  to  three  diverse  tradi¬ 
tions  in  the  folk  and  literary  poetics  ofH  indi  and  Sanskrit.  The 
three  words  used -interchangeably— by  the  folk  for  this  type 
of  song,  are  clearly  also  evidences  of  the  merging  of  these  some¬ 
what  separate  traditions  into  the  distinct  folksong  genre  of  the 
malhor.  A  discussion  of  this  phenomenon  sheds  considerable 
Imht  on  the  extensive  cross-fertilization  of  folk  and  literary 
traditions  which  has  often  been  referred  to  with  respect  to 

India  as  well  as  to  other  “peasant”  societies.7 

The  tradition  of  the  first  type  of  malhor  is  represented  by 
the  word  palhava,  which  appears  to  be  a  derivative  of  the  Sans- 
krit  pravalhika,  meaning  “riddle”.  Sanskrit  riddles  which  ap¬ 
pear  first  in  the  Rigvedic  period,  and  a  number  of  which  are 
contained  in  the  Mahabharata,  represent  the  earliest  evidence  of 
this  still  persisting  tradition.  The  theological  riddles  closets  to 
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the  malhor  riddles  are  found  in  the  Yakshprashna  of  the  Maha- 
bharata.  Here  the  yaksha ,  a  demigod,  asks  Y udhisthira,  eldest  of 
the  Pandava  brothers,  to  solve  riddle-questions  in  order  to  bring 
his  dead  brothers  back  to  life.  These  questions,  and  their 
answers,  are  contained  in  a  pair  of  shlokas  (which  corresponds 
in  Sanskrit  to  the  clohd  of  the  malhor.)  The  first  shloka  of  the 
pair  contains  four  questions,  the  second  tour  answers. 

Who  is  heavier  than  the  earth  ? 

Who  is  higher  than  the  sky  ? 

Who  is  faster  than  the  wind  ? 

Who  is  stronger  than  man  ? 

Mother  is  heavier  than  the  earth, 

Father  is  higher  than  the  sky, 

Mind  is  faster  than  the  wind, 

Worry  is  stronger  than  man.8 

A  comparison  of  this  verse  with  the  Example  2  and  3  above 
and  9  and  10  of  the  Appendix  will  demonstrate  my  assertion 
that  the  latter  represent  a  continuation  by  the  folk  of  this  more 
than  two  thousand-year-old  literary  tradition.  It  is  preserved  by 
the  folk  not  only  in  the  malhor ,  however,  but  in  other  folk  usa¬ 
ges  as  well.  Similar  questions  are  asked  by  a  shaman  in  this 
area  of  a  patient  believed  to  be  possessed  by  a  ghost.  The  wor¬ 
ship  of  yakshas  (demi-gods)  is  performed  mainly  by  this  type 
of  question  and  answer.  In  fact,  the  word  brahmodaya ,  used  in 
Sanskrit  for  Vedic  ritual  riddles,  has  its  counterpart  in  the  folk 
language  as  “Yaksha  question”.9 

The  second  word  for  the  malhor  is  gdihd ,  which  is  derived 
from  the  Sanskrit  gdthd.  The  word  gdthd  was  used  during  the 
Vedic  period  for  a  verse  which  did  not  belong  to  the  main  body 
of  the  Vedas.  The  gdthd  singers  were  called  gdthin ,  and  they 
could  be  said  to  correspond  to  the  modern  folk  minstrel  singers, 
as  against  the  literary  poets.  The  parts  of  the  Buddhist  J ditaka 
Tales  which  were  in  poetic  form  were  also  called  gathdis.  Gdthd 
in  the  Prakrit  came  to  mean  both  the  subject  matter  of  an  in¬ 
dependent  couplet,  and  the  meter  in  which  it  was  phrased.  The 
best  example  of  this  kind  of  literature  in  Prakrit  is  Hala’s 
Gdthd  Saptashatl.  Gdthd  is  also  used  in  Hindi  to  mean  ballad. 

It  may  be  relevant  to  mention  that  in  the  Hindi  and  Punjabi 
speaking  area,  the  word  for  riddle,  short  poetic  ballad  and 
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story  is  the  same.  In  the  Haryana  area,  near  Delhi,  when  some¬ 
one  asks  another  to  solve  a  riddle,  he  says  “open  the  fruits  of 
my  story",  (gaha).10  It  is  perhaps  more  suitable  to  translate 
gcihd  as  riddle  story. 

The  gaha  represents  a  secular  tradition  from  very  early 
times,  and  forms  the  great  body  of  the  modern  malhors ,  a 
predominance  which  is  illustrated  in  the  texts  from  this  col¬ 
lection.  It  is  interesting  to  examine  these  song  texts  as  means  of 
cultural  expression.  The  majority  are  love  verses— most  of  the 
rest  are  statements  about  the  nature  of  the  world,  framed  in 
homely  language,  philosophical  in  intent,  but  not  obscure  in 
formulation.  An  interesting  feature  of  the  love  verses  is  the 
fact  that  they  describe  the  love  situation  almost  invariably  from 
the  point  of  view  ot  the  woman.  Such  a  manner  of  expression 
would  seem  inappropriate  in  songs  which  are  composed  and 
sung  exclusively  by  men.  Of  their  male  authorship  there  is  little 
doubt:  the  songs  are  sung  only  in  the  setting  described,  where 
women  have  no  role  in  the  work  to  be  done,  and  where  an  adult 
woman  would  under  normal  circumstances  never  spend  the 
night.  Further  evidence  of  male  authorship  is  the  use  of  the 
dohd  meter,  a  structural  characteristic  of  male  songs  in  Hindi 
folk  poetry,  never  found  by  me  to  occur  in  women’s  songs  in  the 
Hindi-speaking  area  or  among  Indians  in  British  Guiana  (where 
I  have  made  an  extensive  folksong- collection).  The  use  of  this 
meter  appears  to  be  one  of  the  distinctive  features  of  men's 
versus  women’s  songs  in  the  Hindi  folk  tradition. 

Love  songs  of  this  type  do  not  simply  describe  the  feelings 
of  a  woman  in  love— they  are  generally  framed  in  the  first  per¬ 
son,  with  feminine  verb  forms  where  appropriate: 

8.  sod:  thi:  rod:  u\hi:  ,  malad:  thi :  do  a:kh 

sleeping  was  weeping  got  up  ,  rubbing  was  two  eyes 
supne  mai  pi'.tam  mile  ,  kar  na  saki:  do  ba.t 

dream  in  beloved  met  ,  do  not  could  two  talks 

I  was  sleeping,  crying  I  woke  up, 

I  rubbed  and  rubbed  my  eyes, 

In  dream  I  saw  my  darling, 

But  could  not  talk  to  him. 

It  is  possible  to  speculate  about  the  possible  reasons  for  the 
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placing  of  love  verses  in  the  mouths  of  women,  although  a 
definitive  explanation  is  difficult  to  find.  One  element  may  be 
the  culturally  characteristic  notion  of  the  insatiability  ot  the 
desires  of  the  woman — the  notion  that  a  woman's  lust  is  uncon¬ 
trollable,  and  that  it  is  she,  not  the  man,  who  is  “by  nature 
the  aggressive  partner,  the  seducer  to  the  love  act.  Related  to 
this  is  of  course  the  idea  that  a  woman  is  untrustworthy,  and 
easily  swayed  to  betrayal  by  the  force  of  her  desires.  Proverbs 
collected  in  this  area  during  this  field  research  illustrate  the 
same  point,  for  example: 

joru:  jora  ki 
wife  strength  of 
ni:  to  or  ki: 

not  then  else  of. 

Woman  is  yours,  as  long  as  you  control  her. 

Otherwise  she  will  run  away  with  someone  else. 

Consistent  with  this  notion  would  be  a  feeling  that  it  is  the 
woman  who  is  more  susceptible  to  love’s  pangs,  and  that 
therefore  such  emotions  are  most  appropriate  when  expressed 
in  a  woman’s  voice. 

Perhaps  more  pertinent  than  this,  is  the  emotional  lift  that  a 
lovesick  woman’s  yearnings  give  to  the  man  who  can  imagine 
himself  to  be  their  object.  Thus  the  manner  of  framing  these 
verses  may  be  seen  as  serving  as  a  kind  of  ego-gratification  for 
the  male.  To  put  such  sentiments  in  a  man’s  voice  would 
demonstrate  his  weakness— no  real  man  should  let  the  emotions 
of  love  and  desire  overcome  him.  Though  he  may  freely 
express— in  song  and  in  the  casual  banter  of  his  equals— the 
pleasure  he  derives  from  sex,  and  though  he  is  expected  to  boast 
of  his  sexual  exploits  (no  matter  how  imaginary),  it  is  inappro¬ 
priate  for  him  to  admit  discomfort  and  longing  in  the  absence 
of  the  love  object.  To  do  so  would  make  him  an  object  of 
pity  rather  than  of  admiration.  Such  a  view  is  again  consistent 
with  the  image  of  woman  as  weak  and  dependent  on  the 
male  for  satisfaction,  not  only  sexual  satisfaction,  but  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  all  her  material  and  social  needs. 

Another  significant  element  of  the  love  rnalhors  is  that  they 
most  commonly  describe  love  not  within  but  outside  of 
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marriage.  It  is  not  the  husband  but  the  lover  (yar)  to  whom  the 
woman  s  yearnings  are  expressed,  whom  she  tries  to  attract 

roug  i  jingling  ornaments  with  whom  she  plans  secret  meet¬ 
ings.  Such  romance,  in  a  culture  which  stresses  perhaps  more 
t  lan  most  the  sanctity  of  the  marriage  bond  and  provides  the 
strongest  social  sanctions  against  pre-marital  and  extra-marital 
o\e,  is  clearly  appealing  to  the  young  and  old  men,  who  com¬ 
pose  and  sing  the  malhor. 

But,  again,  consistent  with  a  dominant  theme  in  Indian  literary 
expression,  the  malhor  rarely  expresses  the  joy  of  union  in  illicit 
love.  It  is  rather  a  lament  in  the  face  of  hopeless  separation. 
A  number  of  examples  may  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

The  other  malhors  which  we  have  grouped  according  to  the 
category  ol  gahcl  are  those  which  express  philosophical  truths, 
commentaries  on  the  nature  of  life.  The  themes  expressed  are 
many,  but  certain  notions,  consistent  with  the  higher  philoso¬ 
phy  of  Hinduism,  but  not  unique  to  it,  continually  recur.  Man 
has  come  to  the  world,  sent  by  God — whatever  worldly  plea¬ 
sures  he  may  enjoy,  whatever  worldly  goods  he  may  possess, 
are  his  only  by  the  will  of  God.  Humility  before  God  and 
one  s  fellow  man  is  the  greatest  virtue.  Position,  wealth  and 
power  are  double-edged  swords — if  not  used  with  wisdom  and 
generosity,  they  may  be  the  cause  of  one’s  downfall.  Maya , 
the  illusory  sensation  that  the  world  and  its  goods  and  pleasures 
are  lasting  and  significant,  veils  man’s  understanding  of  the 
ultimate  truth.  Maya ,  which  blinds  man  to  the  realization  of 
the  true  value  and  purpose  of  his  existence,  must  be  overcome. 
Man  is  meant  to  worship  God,  and  to  worship  God  is  to  wor¬ 
ship  one’s  fellow  beings,  particularly  those  near  and  dear:  the 
parents,  and  for  a  woman,  the  husband.  The  examples  in  the 
Appendix  illustrate  the  expression  of  these  ideas,  and  reveal 
the  tendency  to  place  philosophy  in  terms  of  the  ordinary 
natural  phenomena  and  household  objects  of  the  peasant’s  daily 
existence. 

The  third  word  used  for  these  songs  (and  the  word  which 
occurs  in  the  refrain  of  all)  is  malhor ,  derived  from  the  San¬ 
skrit  root  malh ,  which  means  “intoxicated  with  joy.”  The 
related  word  malho  is  used  in  the  dialect  of  this  area  in  the 
sense  of  crazy  or  nutty,  but  is  used  only  affectionately.  Malhor 
suggests  the  utterances  of  mad  intoxication.  In  this  tradition 
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we  would  include  those  songs  which  seem  on  the  surface  non¬ 
sensical— which  describe  a  donkey  climbing  a  palm  tree  or  a 
daughter  giving  birth  to  her  father.  Here  also  would  be  inclu¬ 
ded  the  secular  riddle  used  as  a  song.  Both  types  ot  malhor 
contain  an  essentially  philosophical  content,  which  is  to  be  un¬ 
covered  by  the  listener. 

Such  a  manner  of  expressing  philosophical  truths  is  related 
to  an  ancient  tradition  of  “divine  madness”.  In  Vedic  times 
Aitasha  Muni  is  said  to  have  enjoyed  such  a  state,  in  which  he 
uttered  whatever  came  into  his  mind.  These  poetic  utterances, 
which  like  the  malhor  have  a  deeper  meaning  than  the  ordinary 
person  would  detect,  are  called  Aitasha  Praldpa  (the  Ravings  of 
Aitasha)  and  are  collected  in  the  Aiheya  Brahmana.  The  turiya 
avastha  in  yoga  philosophy  is  described  as  the  age  when  nothing 
matters  and  the  mind  is  totally  free  or  divinely  mad.  Similar  in 
some  respects  is  the  Tantric  tradition,  in  which  the  search  for 
truth  leads  to  unorthodox  uses  of  sex  and  intoxication.  The 
Hindi  poet-saint  Kablr  (1440-1518),  who  has  clearly  influenced 
considerably  the  folk  poetic  tradition  to  which  the  malhor  is  a 
part,  spoke  of  the  state  of  complete  union  of  the  soul  ( atman ) 
with  God  ( brahman )  as  gunge  kagur ,  “the  sugar  of  the  dumb”, 
who  can  only  express  his  joy  by  uttering  nonsense.  In  the 
malhor  we  find  evidence  of  the  absorption  of  this  pattern  of 
thought.  The  very  closing  formula  of  all  types  of  malhors  is  an 
antithesis  which  in  fact  denies  all  that  has  been  said:  “This  is 
my  silly  nonsense.”  In  the  same  tradition  it  is  perhaps  fitting 
to  close  with  the  words  of  the  greatest  of  Urdu  poets,  Mirza 
Galib  (1789-1869),  when  he  said: 

bak  raha:  hu:  janu :  me  mai  kya:  kya: 

kuch  na  samjhe  xuda:  kare  koi: 

Whatever  (nonsense)  I  am  uttering  in  my  craze 

May  God  will  that  no  one  understands. 


APPENDIX 
ADDITIONAL  TEXTS 

9.  kon  tapasvi:  tap  karai,  kon  uthi:  nit  nha.y 

Who  ascetic  penance  does  who  risen  daily  bathes 
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9.  kon  rcitan  ras  u:gle ,  kon  ratan  sab  kha:y 

who  jewel  juice  emits,  who  jewel  all  eats 

What  ascetic  does  penance  (subjecting  himself  of  heat)? 
Who  bathes  daily,  having  arisen? 

Who  emits  essence  of  jewels, 

Who  consumes  all  jewels? 

10.  suraj  tapasvi:  tap  karai,  birma:  nit  uth  nha:y 

sun  ascetic  penance  does  Brahma  daily  risen  bathes 

indar  ratan  ras  u:gle ,  dharti:  ratan  sab  kha:y 

Indra  jewel  juice  emits  Earth  jewel  all  eats 

The  ascetic  sun  subjects  himself  to  heat, 

God  Brahma  (the  Creator)  bathes  daily,  having  arisen. 
Lord  Indra  emits  essence  of  jewels, 

Goddess  Earth  consumes  all  jewels. 


1 1 .  devi:  ke  darba.'rme  ,  ghantan  ki :  ghanghor 

goddess  of  court  in  ,  gongs  of  resounding 

mor  papaiyaa:  ku:kte  ,  koyal  hard:  sor 

peacocks  wag-tails  are  cooing,  cuckoo  is  making  sounds 

Gongs  resound  in  the  court  of  the  Goddess. 

Peacocks  and  wag-tails  are  cooing  and  the  cuckoo  is  calling. 


12  devi:  bhavan  suha:vana :  ,  liariyal  pi.pal  la:r 

'  goddess  temple  pleasant  ,  green  pipal  tree  row 
parai  P~aja: H  pa:t  ki:  ,  jhullai  ro:jkava:r 

hangs  swing  leaves  of  swings  prince 

The  temple  of  the  Goddess  is  pleasant  and  beautiful, 

There  is  a  row  of  green  pipal  trees. 

A  swing  made  of  leaves  hangs  (from  a  branch), 

The  prince  swings  on  it. 


i  "t  M/rom  mera:  su.rma:  ,  karai  la:kh 

,ruf.e"che,  n.y  .doe.  100.000 

„ok  ma.rai  gya:n  ke  ,  dhaye  bharam 
bombs  hits  knowledge  ol,  shattered  illusion 
My  venerable  teacher  is  a  real  hcio, 

He  charges  among  hundreds  of  thousands, 

He  throws  grenades  ol  knowledge, 

And  shatters  the  forts  ol  illusion. 


nidi  cot , 
in  charge, 
ke  kot. 
of  forts. 
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14.  ma:re  tai  Ia:gi:  nahi :  ,  bans  nali :  nidi 

blowing  by  takes  ellect  not  ,  bamboo/lineage  pipe  in 

phu:k 

blowing/puff 

guru:  bica:ra :  he  karai  ,  celle  hi:  mas  cu:kn 

teacher  poor  what  should  do,  pupil  (emphatic)  in  lack  . 

Blowing  air  through  a  bamboo  pipe 
Is  of  no  use; 

What  can  a  teacher  do 

If  the  pupil  himself  is  deficient? 

15.  ra:m  na:m  ki:  Iu:t  hai ,  lu:ti  ja:y  so  lu:t 
Rama  name  of  loot  is,  looted  can  be  that  loot 
ek  din  aisa:  ho  yaga:,  jd:ge  pira:ni:  chu:t 
one  day  so  will  be,  will  go  soul  left 

The  name  of  God  is  being  looted. 

You,  loot,  whatever  you  can, 

There  will  be  a  day, 

When  the  soul  will  leave  you. 


16.  ra:m  bharose  baithke ,  sab  ke  mu jar e  lay:, 

God  faith  sitting,  all  of  salutation  take, 

jaisi:  jiski :  ca\kri:,  vaisa:  usko  dey. 
as  whose  service,  so  him  give. 


Having  faith  in  God, 

Accept  the  salutations  of  all, 

As  is  the  service  of  one  /to  you/, 

So  you  repay  him. 

17.  ram  nun  retie  raho,  jab  tak  ghat  me  pram. 
Rama  Rama  reciting  keep,  when  till  heart  in  soul, 
kadhi:ta  di:na:  na:th  ke,  bhanak  paraigi:  ka:n, 
sometime-poor  master  of,  sound  will  fall  ears 
Keep  repeating  the  Lord’s  name. 

As  long  as  you  live, 

There  will  be  surely  coming  a  time, 

When  your  call  will  reach  the  Lord’s  ears. 

1 8  ra:m  badha.ye  Sab  bailie,  bal  kar 

Rama,  God  made  to  prosper  all  prosper,  force  having  used 
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badhya :  na  koy 

prospered  not  anyone 

bal  karkai  r a: van  badhya: ,  chan  me  di:na:  khoy . 

force  having  used  Ravana  prospered,  moment  in  gave  lost, 

With  God’s  will  all  prosper, 

No  one  prospers  by  using  force; 

Ravana  prospered  having  used  force, 

But  lost  everything  in  one  moment. 

19.  ma:ya:  mari:  na  man  mare,  mar  mar  gaye  sari:r , 

illusion  died  not  mind  died,  dying  dying  went  bodies, 
a:sa :  trasna :  nahi  mari:,  kah  gaye  da:s  kabi:r. 

wretched  craving  not  died,  saying  went  slave  Kabir.12 
Neither  maya  died  nor  was  the  mind  satisfied, 

Even  if  bodies  have  died,  one  after  the  other, 

Expectations  and  cravings  don’t  die  out, 

So  said  / the  poet/  Kabir,  slave  of  the  Lord. 

20.  na:m  ka:m  ta  ru:p  dhan,  ja:ti:  kul  bal 

name  deed  mortification  beauty  wealth,  caste  clan  power 
gya.n 

knowledge 

a:th  ci:z  ka:  ba.'vale,  mat  ki:je  abhima:n 
eight  things  of  ignorant,  don’t  do  pride 

Never  be  proud  of  these  eight  things, 

Oh  ignorant  man, 

Name,  deed,  mortification,  beauty, 

Wealth,  caste-clan,  power,  and  knowledge. 

21.  kit  boye  kit  u.paje ,  kah  a:  lada:vai  la:d 

where  sowed  where  grew,  where  fondle  love 

kudrat  ka:  bya.ra:  nahi :,  kaha:  khida:de  ha:d 

God  of  not,  where  scatter  bone. 

Where  was  a  man  conceived,  where  was  he  born, 

And  where  was  he  loved  and  fondled? 

Who  knows  about  the  ways  of  the  Lord, 

Where  is  He  going  to  scatter  the  bones? 

22.  bara:  bhaya :  to  kya:  bhaya:,  jaise  pet  khaju.r 
big  became  so  what  became,  as  tree  date 
panthi:  ko  cha'.ya  nahi:,  phal  la:ge  ati  du:r 
bird  to  shade  not,  fruit  grow  very  far 
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What  does  it  matter  if  you  became  big, 

Like  a  date  palm, 

The  traveller  gets  no  shade  from  it, 

And  the  fruits  are  so  high. 

MUSICAL  NOTATION 

This  transcription  has  been  made  from  the  recorded  version  of 
one  of  the  malhors  in  my  collection  by  Mrs.  Lillian  Lehman. 
The  malhor  tune  is  not  rigidly  fixed,  but  all  the  malhors  from 
this  region  are  recognizable  as  variations  of  a  single  tune  This 
example  is  typical. 


23.  ni:ci:  ten:  jhu:pari:,  gal  gadhiyu:  ku:  pd:s , 
low  your  hut,  neck  donkey  to  leash, 
kardige  soi  bharalge ,  tam  kyu:  bliae  uda:s. 
will  do  so  will  fill,  you  why  became  sad. 

Your  hut  is  on  low  ground, 

The  donkeys  about  it  have  leashes  around  their  neck, 
Do  not  let  that  make  you  sad, 

As  they  sow  so  they  will  reap. 

24.  ni:kki:  hi:  phi:kki  lagai ,  bin  mokke  ki:  ba:t 

excellent  even  vapid  seems,  without  occasion  of  remark 
jaise  ban  ras  juddh  mai9  ras 

as  bravery  poetic  sentiment  war  in,  poetic  feeling 

slga.'r  na  suha.t 

ornamentation  not  pleases 

Even  an  excellent  remark  sounds  vapid. 

When  uttered  out  of  place, 
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As  love  songs  are  appalling  in  war  time, 

When  poems  of  bravery  are  in  order. 

25.  cimbar  mai  ta:re  khilai ,  that  mai  khilai  babu:l 

sky  in  stars  blossom,  land  in  blossoms  acacia 

gori:  ka:  jobban  khilai ,  khilai  kamal  ka:  phu:l 

fair  maiden  of  youth  blossoms,  blossoms  lotus  of  flower. 


In  the  sky  the  stars  blossom, 

Acacia  blossoms  on  the  earth, 

A  fair  maiden’s  youth  blossoms, 

Like  the  blossoming  of  the  lotus  flower. 

26.  ratan '  katori:  ghi :  jalai  ,  cullhai  jalai  kasa:r 

jewel  bowl  refined  butter  burns  ,  hearth  burns  Kasar 

ghu.gat  mai  gori :  jalai  ,  ya:ne  ho  bharta.r 

veil  in  fair  lady  burns  ,  young  is  husband 

Butter  burns  in  the  jewelled  bowl, 

Kasar13  burns  on  the  hearth 

% 

Behind  the  veil  burns  the  fair  lady, 

Whose  husband  is/too/young. 

27.  kallar  sukki:  kcvganv  ,  dheru  sukke  cilia  n, 

barren  land  dried  a  grain  ,  piles  dried  paddy, 
gori:  sukki:  ba  p  kai  ,  kele  kaisi gabh. 

fair  maiden  dried  father  ta  ,  banana  like  sapling.14 


In  the  barren  land  the  kangni  dried  up, 

Piles  of  paddy  dried  up  too, 

A  young  fair  maiden  (tender  as)  a  banana  sapling, 

Dried  at  her  father’s  home. 

[Reference  here  is  to  a  young  woman  whose  father  has 
neglected  to  find  a  groom.] 

28.  mahal  jalai  madhi  jalai  ,  bic  bic  jalai  dila.u 
palace  burns  cottage  burns  ,  middle  middle  burns  front  hall 
glia-gat  mai  gori:  jalai  ,  jiskc  kant  nada'.n. 

veil  in  fair  lady  burns  ,  whose  husband  immature. 


The  palace  burns,  the  hut  burns, 

And  so  does  the  front  hall, 

In  the  veil  burns  the  fair  young  lady, 
Whose  husband  is  ignorantly  immature. 


29.  joban  tere  ladua :  karu:  ,  ras  badh 

youth  thy  sweets  would  make  ,  sugar-cane  juice  abundance 
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ra.dhu:  khi.r 
cook  rice- pudding 

not  jima\u  beimana :  ,  sagi :  nanad  ke 

inviting  would  feast  Brahman  true  husband’s  sister  of 
bill- 

brother  . 

I  would  make  sweets  out  of  you,  oh  youth, 

I  would  make  rice-pudding  of  you,  abundant  with  juice, 
Then  I  would  invite  the  Brahman  and  feast  him, 

Who  is  no  other  than  the  brother  of  my  very  own  nanad. 

30.  jobban  tere  ka.rnai  ,  chodde  ma;i :  ba:py 

youth  your  reason  ,  left  mother  father, 

sajtan  choddi :  sa-t  ki:  ,  hirana:  bargi ;  na:r. 
companion  left  company  of ,  deer  like  woman. 

O  youth,  for  you, 

I  left  my  parents, 

I  left  my  childhood  sweetheart, 

A  doc-like  woman. 

31.  kotthe  nppar  kothari :  ,  usmai  ghafai  sunair 

room  above  attic  ,  that  in  fashions  goldsmith 

bichuxe  ghar  de  ba\j{ie  ,  ya:r  sunai  jhankair 

anklets  fashion  give  jingling  ,  lover  listens  jingle 

In  the  attic  above  my  room, 

A  goldsmith  works. 

“Fashion  me  a  pair  of  jingling  anklets, 

Whose  jingles  my  lover  can  hear.” 

32.  apane  kotthe  mai  khadi:  ,  khadi:  sukaivu  kites , 

own  roof  1  stood  ,  stood  drying  hair, 

ycr.r  dikha: i  de  gaya:  ,  bhar  joggi:  ka:  bites. 

lover  seen  given  went  ,  filled  ascetic  of  garb. 

I  stood  on  my  roof, 

Stood  drying  my  hair, 

I  saw  my  lover, 

Disguised  as  an  ascetic. 

33.  joban  ca.lya :  rw.skai  ,par  Uya :  lambe 

youth  went  away  having  become  displeased  ,  fail  took  long 
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rah 

path 

kyukkar  pakaru  bha.jkai  ,  mere  goddu  mui  sat 

how  should  catch  having  run  ,  my  knees  in  essence 

# 

nah. 

not. 


Youth  is  running  away,  displeased  with  me, 

He  is  hurrying  away  on  a  long  journey, 

How  should  I  run  1'ast  and  catch  him? 

I  have  no  strength  in  my  knees. 

34.  jobban  tha:  jab  ru:p  tha:,  gadiak  the  sab  koy, 

youth  was  then  beauty  was,  customers  were  all  some, 
ba.la  ratan  gava.y  kai  ,  rahi:  nimami:  hoy. 

youth  gem  having  lost  ,  remained  helpless  become.  . 

When  I  was  young  and  beautiful, 

Every  one  desired  me, 

Having  lost  the  gem  of  my  youth, 

I  am  just  a  poor  soul. 

35.  bhudde  pai  khettv  kari:  ,  boy  cane  ka:  sa:g 

adobe-soil  on  farming  did  ,  sowed  gram  of  green 

jlwk  jhuk  total  kamni:  ,  dhanna  cane  ke  bha-g. 

bending  bending  break  beauties  ,  blessed  gram  of  late. 


They  cultivated  the  adobe  soil, 


The  chana  was  sown, 

Lovely  women  bend  over  and  pick  greens. 
How  I  envy  the  fortunate  chana. 


36.  pri:t  karai  to  aisi:  karat  ,  jam.  lamb 

love  does  then  such  does  ,  as  tall 

cadhai  to  meva:  ca-khle  ,  parat 

dimbs  then  sweet  dry  fruit  tastes  falls 


khaju'r  , 
date  palm  , 
to  cakna: 
then  shattered 


cu'r. 


pieces  . 

Love  is  like  the  tall  date  palm 

Love  grows  in  the  way  the  palm  tree  grows,  tall  and  long 
If  one  climbs,  one  will  enjoy  the  fruit-sweet  and  dry, 

If  one  falls,  one  will  be  shattered  to  pieces. 
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37.  sa:mman  a: von  kah'.gaye  ,  bi:te  ba.rci  ma:s  , 

Sharavan  to  come  tell  went  .  passed  twelve  months  , 

chapar  pura.ne  ho  gaye  ,  tarkan  Ia:ge  bd:s ,15 

thatched  old  become  went  ,  to  crack  began  bamboos. 

He  promised  me  that  he  would  come  in  the  month  of  Shravan 
Twelve  months  have  passed  since  then. 

Thatched  roofs  have  become  old, 

And  their  bamboos  are  beginning  to  crack. 

38.  tiadi:  kina.'re  tokni:  ,  jhilmil  jhilmil  hoy 

river  on  bank  a  brass  jug  ,  blink  blink  becomes 

tam  vhd:  ho  ar  ham  yaha:  ,  milna:  kis  bid  hoy. 

you  there  are  and  we  here  ,  to  meet  what  way  be. 

On  the  bank  of  the  river, 

My  brass  water  vessel  blinks  (in  the  sunlight). 

You  are  there  far  away  and  I  am  here, 

I  don’t  know  how  to  meet  you. 


39.  sissi:  bhari:  gula:b  ki:}  patthar  pai  du:  phor 

bottle  filled  rose-perfume  of  ,  stone  on  give  break, 

kaho  tumha:re  pya:rmdi ,  kha:na:  bi:  du:  chop 

say  your  love  in  ,  food/eating  even  give  leave 

The  bottle  of  rose-perfume, 

I  would  smash  on  a  stone. 

If  you  said  so,  I  would  even  give  up  eatine, 

I  love  you  so  much. 


40.  sissi:  bhari:  gula:b  hi:  ,  de  bheju:  kis  ha:t 

bottle  filled  rose-perfume  of  ,  give  send  whose  hand  ’ 

hama.ra:  yha:  parya:  ,  dil  tumha.re  sa:t 
trunk  of  body  our/my  here  lay  ,  heart  your  with 


The  bottle  is  full  of  rose-perfume, 
With  whom  should  I  send  it  to  you? 
My  body  lies  here, 

But  my  heart  is  with  you. 


41.  jo  mdi  aisa:  janti  ,  pri:t  kare  dukh  hoy 
n  I  SO  had  known,  love  done  misery  be 
nagar  dhidora:  pi:tti:  ,  pri;i  „a  ki.je  koy 

city  drum-proclamation  had  beaten  ,  love  not  do  someone’ 
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If  I  had  only  known 
That  love  brings  sorrow, 

I  would  have  proclaimed  throughout  the  town 
That  no  one  should  love  any  body. 

42.  jo  mdi  aisa:  janti:  ,  d:gan  boti:  khaju:r 

if  I  so  had  known  ,  courtyard  had  sown  date  palm 

uspai  cadhkai  dekhti:  ,  sa:jan  kitni: 

on  that  having  climbed  had  seen  ,  lover/husband  how  much 

du:r 

far 

If  I  had  only  known 

I  would  have  sown  a  date  palm  in  my  courtyard, 

I  would  have  climbed  on  it  and  seen, 

How  far  my  lover  was. 

43.  patta:  bola:  birach  tai  ,  suno  birach  banra:y  , 

leaf  said  tree  to  ,  listen  tree  king  of  the  forest  , 

.  nal  mildi  ,  du:r  pa\aige  ja:y 
now  of  separated  not  meet  ,  far  will  fall  gone 

The  leaf  said  to  the  tree 
“Listen,  oh  tree,  king  of  the  forest, 

After  this  separation  we  will  not  meet, 

I  will  go  far  for  away.” 

44.  bircha:  bola:  pa:t  te  ,  sun  pa:tte  meri  ba:t  , 

tree  said  leaf  to  ,  listen  leaf  my  saying , 

is  ghar  ki:  yahi  ri:t  hai  ,  ek  a:\at  ek  ja:t  . 

this  house  of  this  tradition  is  ,  one  comes  ones  goes  . 

The  tree  said  to  the  leaf, 

Listen,  oh  leaf,  to  what  I  say, 

This  is  the  custom  of  this  house, 

That  one  comes  and  the  other  goes. 

45.  apne  ko\tai  pai  khadi:  ,  talai  khadya:  wera: 
own  room’s  roof  I  stood  ,  below  stood  my 
jefha, 

husband’s  elder  brother 
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dha:i  pa:(  ka:  odhana :  ,  mu:  dhak  Iyu:  ak  pet  . 

27a  length  of  head-shawl  ,  face  cover  take  or  stomach  . 

I  stood  on  the  roof  my  room, 

Below  stood  my  husband’s  elder  brother. 

My  head-shawl  is  made  of  only  two  and  a  hall  lengths, 
Should  I  cover  my  face  or  my  belly? 

46.  ni:r  urai  sarvar  parai  ,  amb  gaye  re  du:b  , 

Nir  this  side  Sarvar  that  side  ,  Amba  went  on  drowned  , 
imli:  baja:ra  le  ga)'a:  >  ca:rui  bichare  khu.b 17 
Imli  Banjara  take  went  ,  all  four  separated  excellently 

Nir  is  on  this  side  of  this  river,  Sarvar  is  on  that, 

Amba  drowned  (in  the  middle), 

Banjara  has  abducted  Imli, 

What  a  way  for  all  four  to  be  separated! 

47.  sa:s  maro  susara:  maro  ,  byadiatara:  mar 

mother-in-law  die  father-in-law  die  ,  bridegroom  die 

ja-y 

go 

mat  mariyo  ek  ba:dhiya:  ,  carkha:  diya:  bana:y 18 

don’t  die  one  carpenter  ,  spinning-wheel  gave  made 

I  won’t  care  so  much  if  my  mother-in-law 

or  father-in-law  die 

Even  my  bridegroom  may  die, 

But  may  the  carpenter  not  die,  oh  Lord, 

Who  has  made  the  spinning-wheel. 

48.  calti:  ca:ki:  dekhkai  ,  rahe  kabi:ra:19  roy 

going  gristmill  having  seen  ,  remained  Kabir  weeping 
do  pa:tu:  ke  bi:c  mai  ,  jinda:  bacai  na  koy 

two  stones  of  between  in  ,  alive  remained  not  anyone 

Seeing  the  grind  stone  in  action, 

Kabir*  was  crying, 

From  between  the  two  stones 
No  one  ever  came  out  alive. 

49  ca:kki  calai  to  calan  de  ,  pi.  ssan  de  sab  na:j  , 

gristmill  goes  then  go  let  ,  grind  let  all  grain  , 

jo  sad:  ke  la:dle  ,  rahe  kid  are  Ia:g 

who  Lord  of  beloved  ,  remained  peg  attached  . 
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Let  the  grind  stone  levdne, 

Let  people  grind  the  grain, 

Those  who  are  beloved  of  the  Lord, 

Will  remain  attached  to  the  peg. 

50.  jai  lanatni :  tlxal  u.paji:  ,  basi:  nagar  mas  a:p  , 

water  was  born  land  grew  ,  settled  city  in  self  , 

cambha:  to  mai  yu:  sunya:  ,  betti  nai  bya:ya : 

wonder  (emphatic)  I  this  heard  ,  daughter  by  born 

ba:p 21 
father. 

She  was  conceived  in  the  water  and  born  on  land, 

She  herself  settled  down  in  the  city. 

I  heard  this  very  wonder: 

The  daughter  gave  birth  to  her  father. 

51.  bina:  tol  hi :  kcr.mani:  ,  pa\ssu:  kai  haja:r  , 

without  weight  of  fair  lady  ,  ribs  many  thousands  , 

bina:  bhed  puttar  huya:  ,  phurtan  kariyo 

without  secret  son  was  born  ,  immediately  do 

vica:rP 

thinking. 

A  woman  weighing  nothing 
Has  thousands  of  ribs, 

No  one  knew  and  she  gave  birth  to  a  son, 

Please  ponder  it  immediately. 

52.  ki:ri:  cadhgi  paha:r  pai  ,  khincan  ca:Jli:  ret  , 

ant  climbed  mountain  on  ,  to  draw  went  train, 

kln:chkha:c  kai  cal  pari:  ,  anjan 

having  pulled  all  strength  together  go  started  ,  engine 

hogya:  pixel  P 

became  fail. 

An  ant  climbed  the  mountain, 

The  train  went  to  pull  it  down. 

Somehow  putting  all  its  force  together  the  train  started. 
But  the  engine  failed. 

53.  ki.ji  mari:  paha:r  pai  ,  khincan  cate  te 
ant  dies  mountain  on  ,  to  draw  went  were 
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cama;r 

leather  workers 

thatra ;  sai  to  caras  bane  ,  jutti:  kai ;  haja:r. 

eighteen  100  so  bucket  made  ,  shoes  many  thousands. 

An  ant  died  on  the  mountain, 

Leather  workers  went  to  remove  it. 

They  made  eighteen  hundred  leather  buckets, 

And  many  thousand  shoes  (with  the  ant’s  skin). 

54.  kitri:  bya:i ;  j/rntd  tnai  ,  kbits  diya:  man 

ant  bore  clump  (of  bushes)  in  ,  new  milk  gave  maund 

tits  , 
thirty  , 

hath:  patli;  cliik  gaye  ,  kbits  rahya ;  man 

ploughmen  cowherds  satisfied  went ,  milk  remained  maund 

bits. 
twenty. 

An  ant  gave  birth  in  a  clump  of  bushes, 

Gave  thirty  maunds  of  new  milk. 

All  the  plowmen  and  cowherds  drank  to  their  fill, 

Twenty  maunds  of  milk  remained. 

55.  makora :  cajya :  susaratr  ku:  ,  pit  kai  no 

black  ant  went  in-laws’  home  to  ,  having  drunk  nine 

man  tel  , 
maunds  oil  , 

battti  gboye  diye  bagal  ?nai  ,  piccbai  ba.ndhi :  rel  . 
elephants  horses  gave  armpit  in  ,  behind  tied  train. 

A  large  black  ant  set  out  for  his  in-laws’  home, 

After  drinking  nine  maunds  of  oil, 

He  put  elephants  and  horses  under  his  armpits, 

And  behind  him  he  tied  a  train. 

56.  gadhaiyat  cadbi  khajutr  pai  ,  khatne  lagi ; 

she-donkey  climbed  date  palm  on  ,  eating  began 
anatr  , 

pomegranate  , 

bhatgvatn  tale  ku  utarya :  ,  (koi)  lega: 

lortunate  down  to  descend  ,  (someone)  will  take 
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jevor  1a:r 

ornaments  remove 

A  little  she-donkey  climbed  the  date  palm, 

And  began  to  eat  a  pomegranate, 

“Oh  fortunate  lady,  climb  down 

Or  some  one  will  take  your  ornaments  off.” 

57.  kutiya:  call:  baja:r  ku:  ,  ba:dh  gale  mat  i:(  , 

bitch  set  out  market  to  ,  tied  neck  in  brick  , 
sahar  ke  baniya:  nu  kahai  ,  lattha:  legi  ak 

city  of  shopkeepers  thus  say  ,  muslin  will  take  or 
chit  . 
calico  . 

A  bitch  set  out  to  the  market 
With  a  brick  tied  around  her  neck 
Shopkeepers  of  the  city  ask  her, 

“What  can  we  sell  you  madam,  muslin  or  calico?” 
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to  a  slim  woman.  The  date  palm  gives  fruit  without  conspicuous  flower¬ 
ing,  thus  the  point  of  the  second  line.  In  a  philosophical  sense,  kamani 
is  may's,  it  weighs  nothing,  but  creates  thousands  of  illusions.  The  illu¬ 
sions  of  this  world  are  created  without  the  realization  of  the  Self  (atman). 

23This  riddle  and  those  that  follow  all  point  out  the  insignificance  of  the 
human  being,  and  his  ridiculous  confidence  in  his  own  self-importance. 
The  philosophical  framework  is  again  the  illusion  wrought  by  maya.  Man 
is  represented  by  an  ant,  a  donkey,  and  a  dog  in  the  various  riddles  here. 


CHAPTER  SIX 


The  Bhajnopdeshak  as  an  Agent  of 
Social  Change' 

VED  PRAKASH  VATUK 


A  complete  catalog  of  the  types  of  folksingers  and  folksongs 
current  in  rural  India  would  require  some  kind  of  division  of 
the  songs  into  categories  according  to  types  of  singers  (sex  of 
the  singers,  whether  adult  or  children,  caste  membership),  time 
or  occasion  of  singing,  whether  they  are  sung  solo  or  in 
groups,  whether  they  are  religious  or  secular  in  content,  and 
whether  they  have  an  explicit  educative  or  propagandists 
function  beyond  their  use  as  part  of  the  ritual  cycle  or  as 
entertainment.  All  of  these  features  are  relevant  in  categorizing 
the  folksong  corpus  in  a  given  area  of  India,  and  are  mentioned 
in  order  to  place  the  singers  and  songs  discussed  here  in 
perspective;  however,  an  analysis  of  the  immense  variety  and 
multiplicity  of  folksong  types  and  folksingers  present  in  this 
area  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper. 

The  research  on  which  this  paper  is  mainly  based  was 
carried  out  in  Western  Uttar  Pradesh,  North  India,  in  the 
summer  of  1965.  1  have,  however,  been  familiar  with  and 

intimately  associated  with  these  singing  groups  and  their  songs 
from  my  early  childhood.  The  singers  I  will  discuss  are  the 
bhajnopdeshak s  or  bhajniks ,  professional  folk  composers  and 
singers  who  sing  in  order  to  encourage  social  reform,  who 
sing  of  changing  their  society,  of  making  a  better  world  in 
terms  of  their  perceptions  and  values.  Literally  bhajnopdeshak 
means  “preacher  through  bhajans.”  Their  singing  groups  are 
called  bhajan  man  dal  i,  “bhajan  cricles.”  A  bhajan  in  its  pri¬ 
mary  meaning  is  a  devotional  song,  but  the  word  is  used  to 
mean  any  song,  regardless  of  actual  subject  matter,  that  is  sung 
in  the  characteristic  style  of  the  devotional  bhajan;  the  religious 
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bhajans  and  the  cultural  role  of  their  singers  are  discussed,  for 
example,  by  Milton  Singer  for  the  Madras  area.2  However,  the 
bhajans  described  here  are  very  different  in  subject  matter,  and 
their  singers,  rather  than  reaffirming  the  great  tradition  of 
Hinduism,  use  this  tradition  and  others  as  well  to  bring  about 
major  social  change. 

As  his  name  implies,  the  bhajnopdeshak  is  a  preacher,  a  man 
dissatisfied  with  certain  social  or  political  conditions  and  who 
feels  that  he  has  a  remedy:  that  through  his  singing,  people  may 
be  inspired  to  change  society,  to  reform  social  evils,  to  right  in¬ 
justice.  Various  problems  are  attacked  by  the  bhajnopdeshaks ; 
not  all  of  the  singers  have  the  same  message,  but  their  techniques 
and  their  moralistic  crusading  zeal  are  something  all  have  in 
common.  All  are  activists;  the  undeniable  entertainment  value 
of  their  songs  is  simply  a  means  to  an  end. 

The  bhajnopdeshak  almost  always  sings  in  a  group,  or  man - 
dali,  in  which  the  leader  is  the  most  important  member.  Some 
bhajan  mandalis  are  professional,  in  the  sense  that  their  mem¬ 
bers  make  a  living  by  singing.  Others  are  amateur;  their 
members  have  other  sources  of  income  and  sing  in  their  spare 
time.  Some  mandalis  are  completely  independent,  although  they 
may  perform  on  occasion  for  the  benefit  of  recognized  social 
service  organizations;  other  groups  are  actively  affiliated  to  an 
organization.  In  this  area  a  number  are  avowed  representatives 
of  the  reform-minded  Hindu  sect,  the  Arya  Samaj. 

In  reviewing  the  personal  histories  of  many  bhajnopdeshaks , 
one  is  struck  by  the  fact  that  most  of  them  came  to  their  calling 
at  an  early  age,  and  that  they  attribute  their  adoption  of  this 
profession  to  an  early  urge  to  fight  injustice—  political,  econo¬ 
mic,  or  social.  Some  were  born  into  the  lowest  stratum  of 
society  as  Untouchables,  and  felt  keenly  the  discrimination 
against  them  because  of  this  accident  of  birth.  Others  were 
affected  by  the  circumstances  of  oppression  under  British  rule, 
or  felt  a  desire  to  improve  the  pitiable  condition  of  widows  in 
Indian  society  and  to  give  women  the  opportunities  open  to 
men.  Since  religious  faith  is  important  to  all  bhajnopdeshaks , 
some  of  them  have  followed  traditional  ideals  and  have  renoun¬ 
ced  their  homes  and  families  to  become  ascetics,  living  only 
for  their  cause.  One  famous  bhajnopdeshak  in  this  area  is  repu¬ 
ted  to  have  castrated  himself  so  that  his  sexual  cravings  would 
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not  divert  his  attention  from  the  fight  against  social  and  politi¬ 
cal  injustice. 

As  this  suggests,  the  training  of  the  bhajnopdeshak  begins 
rather  early,  usually  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  fifteen.  Active 
bhajan  mandali  leaders  attempt  to  attract  young  boys  and 
adolescents  to  their  cause,  to  incorporate  them  into  the  troupe 
and  train  them  well;  when  they  reach  adulthood  they  are  able 
to  compose  and  sing  independently,  and  eventually  may  become 
leaders  of  their  own  groups.  The  ability  to  sing  well  is  of 
course  a  primary  concern,  second  only  to  the  requirement  of 
enthusiasm  for  the  cause  being  propagated.  A  young  trainee 
must  learn  to  play  several  folk  instruments,  including  the  har¬ 
monium,  castanets,  drum,  tong  castanets,  tambourine,  and 
others.  The  control  of  the  leader  over  the  young  trainee  is 
complete,  and  even  physical  punishment  is  not  considered  out 
of  place  in  his  instruction.  This  control  extends  also  to  the 
personal  life  of  the  trainee,  since  all  members  are  expected  to 
live  up  to  certain  moral  standards  which  are  associated  with  the 
success  of  the  social  movement.  For  those  who  represent  the 
Arya  Samaj,  even  the  clothes  worn  by  the  members  are  consi¬ 
dered  an  important  part  of  their  image.  The  young  people  are 
also  prepared  ideologically  for  the  struggle  towards  their  goal, 
and  are  taught  to  be  fearless  before  attack  or  repression  of 
their  ideals.  In  at  least  one  group  that  I  know  of,  the  members 
were  trained  in  archery,  a  fighting  skill  of  only  symbolic  im¬ 
portance  in  the  present  age,  but  important  in  Indian  tradition. 

The  names  they  adopt— ‘Tearless,”  “archer”  —also  contribute 
to  their  image. 

Bhajnopdeshaks  usually  perform  by  invitation,  and  they  may 
be  invited  to  perform  at  any  type  of  social  occasion  at  which 
entertainers  would  be  deemed  appropriate.  In  this  way  they  fit 
into  the  whole  series  of  folk  entertainers  who  typically  perform 
at  marriages,  temple  fund-raisings,  and  private  celebrations  of 
various  kinds.  A  bhajan  mandali  may  also  be  invited  to  per¬ 
form  by  persons  or  organizations  who  want  them  to  preach  a 
particular  message,  and  in  this  way  they  assist  many  organized 
causes,  including  government  projects  of  technological  and 
social  change.3  The  most  common  occasion  for  the  employ¬ 
ment  ol  a  bhajnopdeshak  or  bhajan  troupe  is  a  convention,  rally, 
or  public  meeting.  Such  meetings  may  be  sponsored  by  a 
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school,  political  or  social  service  organization,  or  a  religious 
organization.  If  the  convention  is  a  large  one,  lasting  several 
days,  the  programme  will  include  many  speakers  and  several 
bhajnopde shahs  will  perform.  Some  bhajnopdeshaks  may 
even  come  to  a  large  and  widely  publicized  meeting  without 
invitation,  and  offer  their  services  free  of  charge  or  for  a 
nominal  fee. 

The  fee  charged  by  a  bhajnopde shak  is  normally  very 
moderate  in  comparison  to  that  asked  by  other  folk  entertain¬ 
ers  such  as  the  sangis ,  popular  performers  of  folk  opera.4  There 
are,  however,  some  famous  bhajnopdeshaks ,  much  in  demand, 
who  must  be  paid  in  advance  before  they  agree  to  perform. 
Others  may  perform  always  without  charge,  in  the  spirit  of 
social  service;  these  may  have  other  sources  of  income  or  sing 
part-time  only.  In  addition  to  their  fee,  if  any,  the  bhajnop¬ 
deshaks  must  be  housed  and  fed  by  the  people  who  have  invited 
them  to  perform.  Except  in  the  case  of  a  performance  for  a 
private  celebration,  the  fee  is  paid  from  contributions  made 
at  the  time  of  the  meeting,  or  beforehand,  by  the  assembled 
audience. 

The  type  of  stage  used  by  the  bhajnopdeshaks  depends  on 
the  over-all  setting  of  the  occasion.  It  is  usually  a  simple 
raised  platform  made  of  large  wooden  cots  set  side  by  side. 
In  the  centre  is  a  table  with  a  tablecloth,  behind  which  the 
singer  stands,  his  foot  on  the  rail.  A  harmonium  is  placed  on 
the  table,  and  the  singer  accompanies  himself;  generally  each 
member  of  the  troupe  sings  in  turn,  the  most  junior  first,  until 

finally  the  leader  stands  to  preach. 

It  may  help  to  make  my  generalizations  about  the  bhajnop¬ 
deshaks  more  meaningful  if  I  describe  briefly  the  membership 
and  organization  of  three  bhajan  groups,  or  bhajan  mandalis  as 
they  are  called,  and  give  some  idea  of  the  cause  for  which  each 
is  fighting  and  the  style  of  their  performances.  I  met  the 
members  of  the  first,  a  group  called  anjdna  mandali ,  literally 
“unknown  circle,”  at  a  rally  to  celebrate  Indian  Independence 
Day.  The  rally,  held  in  a  neighbourhood  inhabited  mainly  by 
people  of  the  scavenger  caste,  had  been  organized  at  a  school 
run  by  the  Gandhi  Memorial  Fund,  a  society  dedicated  to  the 
spread  of  Gandhian  principles.  The  audience  was  made  up 
mostly  of  Untouchables,  but  other  caste  members  also  attended 
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in  large  numbers.  The  members  of  the  mandali,  eight  in  all, 
sang  their  songs  in  between  the  lectures  and  other  performances. 
They  were  accompanied  by  a  harmonium,  an  Indian  banjo, 
drums,  and  jingling  bells.  Clapping  was  also  used  to  accom¬ 
pany  the  singing. 

The  leader  of  the  group  first  introduced  the  other  members. 
Then  he  began  with  songs  in  a  religious  theme:  a  hymn  to  the 
goddess  of  learning  for  inspiration,  voice,  and  proper  rhythm; 
a  song  about  Lord  Krishna,  and  several  others.  Then  he  sang 
an  ode  to  man,  in  which  he  reminded  his  audience  that  we 
have  come  into  this  world  with  a  promise  to  fulfil:  human 
birth  is  the  hardest  of  all  to  attain,  and  we  should  not  forget 
God  while  engrossed  in  the  delusions  of  the  world.  We  come 
alone  and  will  go  alone,  responsible  only  for  our  actions.  He 
gave  his  audience  examples  from  the  Vedas  and  other  tradi¬ 
tional  authorities,  and  quoted  other  bliajan  singers.  He  reminded 
his  audience  that  the  singer  has  no  religion  other  than  truth. 
Finally,  he  sang  some  songs  about  patriotism,  reminding  the 
audience  ol  the  great  dangers  being  faced  by  their  country  and 
the  sacrifices  that  would  have  to  be  made  if  India  were  to  be 
made  a  great  nation  again.  Throughout,  the  leader  began 
with  the  refrain  of  the  song,  which  was  picked  up  by  the  other 
mandali  members  and  sung  in  chorus  to  instrumental  accom¬ 
paniment.  Then  the  leader  sang  the  main  verse,  and,  except 
at  the  end  of  each  line  when  a  beat  of  the  drum  was  heard,  the 
others  were  quiet.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  verse,  the  refrain 
was  again  picked  up  by  the  entire  group. 

The  leader  of  the  an j ana  mandali  started  his  musical  train¬ 
ing  at  the  age  often,  at  which  time  he  became  a  member  of  a 
dramatic  singing  group  which  has  since  broken  up.  His  experi¬ 
ences  in  that  group  enabled  him  to  start  his  own  singing  group, 
which  he  called  valmiki  mandali ,  a  name  associated  with  the 
scavenger  caste.  However,  when  he  first  entered  into  a  singing 
competition  with  other  mandalis ,  the  group  members  decided 
not  to  use  this  name,  which  clearly  identified  their  caste  mem¬ 
bership,  and  so  the  name  became  “unknown  circle.”  Since  its 
formation  the  mandali  has  become  well  known,  and  the  singers 
have  been  invited  by  many  organizations  within  the  city  and 
in  the  surrounding  villages  and  by  wealthy  persons  in  the 'area, 
ey  have  attended  public  meetings  such  as  anti-China  rallies 
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and  are  also  invited  to  private  parties  and  weddings.  But  they 
have  never  become  professionals  from  a  financial  point  of  view. 
They  accept  money  when  it  is  donated  during  performances, 
but  this  is  kept  for  the  maintenance  of  the  mandali  itself,  for 
upkeep  of  the  office  and  instruments.  Nothing  is  paid  to  the 
individual  members,  who  are  all  employed  in  their  traditional 
occupation  or  as  unskilled  labour  by  the  municipality  or  other 
government  agencies.  The  group  is  proud  of  its  services  on 
behalf  of  the  government,  and  they  offered  to  entertain  the 
troops  at  the  time  of  the  China  crisis. 

In  terms  of  their  cause,  this  mandali  is  primarily  concerned 
with  the  abolition  of  untouchability.  But  they  maintain  that 
in  order  to  raise  the  status  of  the  Untouchables  it  is  necessary 
“to  obliterate  the  bad  customs  within  us.”  Therefore,  they 
have  themselves  renounced  drinking,  smoking,  and  meat-eating, 
things  which  are  associated  with  low  status  in  the  Indian  value 
system,  and  preach  these  reforms  to  their  caste  fellows.5  They 
are  continuously  looking  for  young  people  with  good  voices  to 
train  and  they  direct  much  effort  to  teach  the  children  of  their 
community  their  songs.  Although  they  are  themselves  semi-lite¬ 
rate,  they  are  concerned  with  the  value  of  education  and  encou¬ 
rage  the  children  of  the  neighbourhood  to  attend  school.  They 
are  religious  in  outlook,  but  critical  of  religious  habits  which 
allow  people  “to  call  themselves  religious,  sing  in  the  temple, 
collect  the  offerings  and  drink  in  the  broad  daylight.  We  do  not 
want  such  people  [in  our  group].”  They  are  eager  to  take  part 
in  inter-religious  meetings  and  festivals.  The  leader  explains 
how  he  attached  himself  to  his  Muslim  spiritual  teacher,  or 
guru .  “This  guru  sang  of  the  equality  of  all  religions.  He 
did  not  drink  or  smoke.  He  sang  wherever  he  chose  but  never 
made  singing  his  means  of  livelihood.  I  decided  to  be  his 
pupil  when  I  heard  him  at  a  Muslim  fair  here,  but  we  only 

established  this  relationship  by  mail.” 

A  second  group  is  led  by  an  Arya  Samaj  preacher,  from  the 
Jat  caste,  who  has  been  active  for  the  past  forty  years,  since 
the  age  of  13.  He  was  inspired  and  later  trained  by  one  of 
the  most  prominent  blind  bhajnopdeshaks ,  who,  after  preaching 
for  nearly  75  years,  died  at  the  age  of  100,  20  years  ago  His 
mandali  consists  of  four  members  and  he  devotes  himself  full¬ 
time  to  bhajan  singing,  unlike  the  previously  described  group. 
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His  group  is  one  of  the  most  popular  in  the  area  and  is  invited 
to  all  types  of  rallies  and  conventions,  as  well  as  private  social 
events.  His  own  words  illustrate  better  than  anything  else  his 
aims  and  purpose  in  his  chosen  career:  “There  is  not  a  single 
movement  in  which  I  have  not  participated.  I  went  to  jail  in 
Hyderabad  satyagraha  [the  Arya  Samaj  protest  against  the 
Nizam  of  Hyderabad’s  oppression  of  Hindus]  and  also  was 
jailed  in  the  Hindi  satyagraha  [the  “Save  Hindi'’  movement  of 
1957,  protesting  the  suppression  of  Hindi  for  Punjab].  I  con¬ 
demned  bad  customs  in  public,  1  propagate  knowledge  and 
education,  I  condemn  the  caste  system  and  support  the  uplift 
of  Untouchables.  I  think  my  life  has  been  more  than  success¬ 
ful,  and  in  the  future  I  want  Ram  Rajya,  that  is,  the  rule  of 
justice  and  equality.  I  want  to  see  the  whole  world  Aryan.” 


He  makes  a  distinction  between  private  social  affairs  like 
weddings  and  public  meetings:  except  for  the  former  he  charges 
no  fee,  but  takes  only  whatever  contributions  may  be  given 
voluntarily.  He  says,  “I  feel  satisfied  with  whatever  is  given 
during  my  preaching.  In  other  words,  I  have  been  preaching 
free  for  the  last  forty  years.” 

A  third  group,  which  I  met  in  Benares,  was  somewhat 
diffei ent  from  these  two  in  that  it  was  informally  organized 
and  amateur  in  membership.  All  the  members  were  workers 
in  the  Bhoodan  (land-gift)  movement  who  had  met  during 
walking  trips  to  gain  followers  for  this  movement  some  years 
before.  They  were  from  various  castes,  high  and  low,  have 
different  educational  backgrounds,  and  had  different  occupations 
be  fore  they  joined  Vinoba  Bhave.  During  most  of  the  year  thev 
worked  for  the  movement  in  their  own  areas  and  also  travelled 
with  other  Bhoodan  leaders  to  preach  the  message  of  Bhoodan 
in  poetic  form.  They  all  know  how  to  play  several  instru¬ 
ments  and  whenthey  get  together  at  the  semi-annual  conventions 
t  e  movement,  they  play  these  instruments  and  sing  before 
during,  and  at  the  end  of  the  meeting. 

Since  the  Bhoodan  movement  is  based  on  nonviolent  change 
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Untouchables  and  caste  people,  labour  and  bosses  is  bound  to 
come.  They  say  that  they  are  striving  to  change  the  hearts  of 
men  to  make  this  a  peaceful  revolution,  before  violence  takes 
over  and  bloody  revolution  ensues. 

Even  though  all  bhajnopdeshaks  have  much  in  common, 
each  has  his  unique  point  of  view;  each  has  certain  ideals  that 
he  stresses  more  than  others.  Even  those  who  are  affiliated 
with  a  particular  organization  or  religious  sect,  like  Bhoodan 
or  the  Arya  Samaj,  have  their  independent  message,  though  it 
fits  in  general  terms  with  the  primary  message  of  that  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  background  of  the  singer  is  an  important  determi¬ 
nant  of  his  message:  a  person  who  has  been  ascetic  for  his 
whole  life  may  stress  morality  in  his  songs  more  than,  for 
example,  a  farmer’s  son  turned  bhajnopdeshak ,  who  will  sing  of 
the  plight  of  the  village  poor.  An  Untouchable  bhajnopdeshak 
will  probably  be  concerned  largely  with  the  abolition  ot 
Untouchability.  The  message  and  the  principles  on  which  it 
is  based  may  be  altered  slightly  to  suit  the  particular  occasion: 
thus  a  bhajnopdeshak  who  is  in  theory  opposed  to  the  caste 
system  may  attend  and  perform  at  a  convention  of  his  caste 
members,  if  he  feels  that  such  a  performance  may  achieve  other 
of  his  ends  without  requiring  him  to  give  up  his  basic  principles. 
The  Jat  bhajnopdeshak ,  described  above,  who  as  an  Arya  Samaji 
was  opposed  to  caste  as  an  institution,  nevertheless  supported 
the  meetings  of  his  caste  association  which  set  a  ceiling  on 
expenditures  for  wedding  celebrations.  A  famous  bhajnopdeshak 
preached  at  a  rally  of  a  movement  in  1945-1946  to  declare 
blacksmiths  panchdl ,  a  type  of  Brahman.6  There  are  many 
examples  of  their  participation  in  this  type  of  movement.  Since 
their  avowed  purpose  is  to  raise  the  status  of  formerly  low- 
status  groups,  not  even  staunch  Arya  Samaj  members  object  to 


this  kind  of  participation. 

In  composing  his  songs,  a  good  bhajnopdeshak  makes  use  of 
many  features  of  the  traditional  or  classical  culture  of  India, 
as  well  as  of  the  folk  culture:  what  anthropologists  call  the 
great  and  little  traditions  of  his  civilization.7  He  must  be  we 
versed  in  the  epics,  at  least  in  the  Hind,  ep.es  if  not  the  Sans¬ 
krit  epics.  He  must  know  some  Vedic  hymns  and  other 
Sanskrit  Mas  and  be  able  to  quote  from  the  popular 
folk  poets  of  the  area.  Throughout  h.s  performance  the 
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bliajnopdeshak  makes  reference  to  traditional  heroes,  lolk 
legends,  and  proverbs,  and  to  more  recent  national  heroes 
such  as  Gandhi  and  Nehru,  in  order  to  buttress  his  points.  For 
example,  an  Arya  Samaj  bliajnopdeshak  begins  his  preaching 
with  the  recitation  of  a  Vedic  hymn  in  which  the  almighty 
impersonal  God  is  invoked.  He  may  then  recite  a  popular 
shair,  an  Urdu  couplet  or  a  doha  or  kavitta  from  one  of  the 
great  Indian  poets,  known  to  the  folk,  or  one  composed  by  a 
popular  folk  poet.  After  a  prayer  in  the  language  of  the  area, 
he  will  begin  to  preach.  Throughout  his  performance  he  will 
tell  jokes  applicable  to  the  culture  of  his  listeners,  retell  ap¬ 
propriate  tales  from  the  Mahabharata  or  Ramayana,  refer  to 
local  myths,  and  cite  proverbs  which  illustrate  his  message. 
These  local  references  encourage  the  close  attention  of  his 
audience,  and  assure  their  appreciative  participation  in  his 
performance;  through  these  techniques  also  he  shows  his  inti¬ 
macy  with  the  concerns  of  his  audience  and  bridges  any  social 
distance  that  might  otherwise  be  present  between  the  preacher 
and  his  audience. 

The  bliajnopdeshak  thus  makes  use  of  Indian  tradition  and 
identifies  his  goals  with  those  of  the  recognized  and  revered 
leaders  of  the  Indian  nation.  However,  he  is  able  to  draw  on 
these  sources  and  use  them  to  inspire  the  acceptance  of  and 
even  the  positive  desire  for  radical  change.  He  could  perhaps 
be  called  an  unconscious  applied  anthropologist! 

The  success  of  the  bhajan  mandali  in  furthering  the  program-' 
mes  of  non-official  social  service  and  of  reform  organizations 
has  not  been  lost  on  the  government  of  India.  Even  in  the  days 
of  British  rule  in  India,  bhajnopdeshaks  were  employed  to  pro¬ 
pagate  such  causes  as  recruitment  for  the  army  and  fighting 
against  Germany.8  However,  most  bhajnopdeshaks  not"  only 
disagreed  with  these  causes,  but  fought  vigorously  against  them. 
Now  these  groups  are  frequently  employed  to  propagandize  in 
favour  of  programmes  of  agricultural  redevelopment  and  the  like. 
All-India  Radio’s  nightly  dehat i  programme  is  a  two-hour  feature, 
beamed  at  the  villages,  in  which  bliajnopdeshak  singers  urge  the 
adoption  of  agricultural  improvements  and  sanitary  and  health 
measures.  At  government-sponsored  public  meetings  in  rural 
or  urban  areas,  a  bliajnopdeshak  has  been  found  to  be  an  effec¬ 
tive  means  of  gathering  an  audience  and  holding  it  until  the 
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cabinet  ministers  and  other  officials  have  finished  their  speeches. 

The  structure  of  the  bltajans  typically  composed  by  these 
singers  varies,  but  within  a  circumscribed  pattern.  (Limited 
space  will  not  permit  me  to  discuss  fully  the  question  of  metrical 
structure  and  rhyming  here.)  The  songs  consist  of  four  or  more 
stanzas,  each  containing  between  two  and  eight  lines,  plus  a 
line  rhyming  with  the  refrain.  The  refrain  introduces  the  song 
and  is  repeated  before  each  new  verse.  Most  of  the  lines  are 
original  in  composition,  but  frequently  lines  or  whole  stanzas 
may  be  inserted  from  the  popular  epics  or  folk  ballads.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  in  a  bhajan  about  Rama,  the  hero  of  the  Ramayana,  the 
b/iajnopdcshak  may  begin  by  singing  several  stanzas  from  Tulsi¬ 
das  or  other  versions  of  that  epic;  if  he  wishes  to  illustrate  a 
point  by  mentioning  the  truthful  King  Harish  Chandra, 
he  may  introduce  a  verse  from  the  poet  Girdhar  Kaviraya. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  all  of  these  lines  are 
familiar  to  the  audience,  as  they  have  been  for  centuries  part 
of  the  traditional  literature,  that  is  “in  the  complete  possession 
of  the  folk,”9  and  have  been  the  sources  of  songs,  folk 

dramas,  and  moralistic  poetry. 

In  terms  of  contents,  a  structural  pattern  with  two  variants 
can  be  discerned.  In  the  first,  the  bhajnopdeshak  begins  with  a 
description  of  particular  conditions  he  wishes  to  change.  Me 
follows  this  with  a  condemnation  of  these  conditions,  usually 
in  quite  colourful  terms,  and  ends  by  proposing  a  remedy.  A 
second  variant  neglects  the  condemnation,  which  is  understood, 
and  the  proposed  remedy  follows  immediately  upon  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  present  conditions.  The  final  segment  of  the  song 
elaborates  upon  the  consequences  of  not  listening  to  the  bhaj¬ 
nopdeshak"  s  recommendations,  or,  alternatively,  paints  a 
picture  of  the  rewarding  consequences  of  accepting  his  remedy. 

Although,  as  I  have  said,  each  bhajan  mandali  has  a  uni¬ 
quely  conceived  cause,  there  are  certain  dominant  themes  in  the 

songs  of  all  bhajnopdeshaks;  these  correspond  to  some  of  the 
major  social  and  political  issues  facing  India  today,  and  to 
some  of  the  more  prominent  value  conflicts  that  are  to  be 
observed  in  a  changing  Indian  way  of  life.  They  seem  to  view 
the  attempts  of  India  to  attain  economic,  social,  and  political 
well-being  in  terms  of  what  might  be  called  a  class  struggle  on 
several  fronts  between  opposing  forces  of  good  and  evil.  These 
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oppositions  can  be  summarized  in  the  following  terms: 

1.  Between  orthodoxy  and  unorthodoxy,  in  terms  of 
socio-religious  institutions  ot  traditional  India.  Here  the 
bhajnopdeshak  preaches  justice  to  the  formerly  oppressed.  He 
champions  a  casteless  society  in  opposition  to  one  structured 
by  caste,  the  abolition  of  Untoucbability,  and  the  rewarding 
of  individual  merit  rather  than  accidents  of  birth.  Like¬ 
wise,  he  preaches  the  equality  of  the  sexes  and  their  equal 
access  to  educational  opportunities,  the  abolition  of  the 
purdah  system,  and  the  remarriage  of  young  widows.  He 
preaches  reformed  religious  practices,  the  access  of  all  to  the 
revelations  of  religious  teaching,  and  the  abolition  of  meaning¬ 
less  idol  worhip,  as  he  sees  it.  In  general,  on  this  front,  he  is 
waging  a  battle  against  what  he  sees  as  the  unhumanistic  aspects 
of  orthodox  religion,  but  not  against  religion  per  sc.  His  recom¬ 
mendations  for  change  are  still  deeply  rooted  in  Hindu  tradition. 

2.  Economically,  the  bhajnopdeshak  views  as  his  cause  an 
alteration  in  the  traditional  relationship  between  capitalist  and 
labour,  between  the  haves  and  have-nots.  Although  mostly 
semi  literate  and  unschooled  in  Marxian  dialectics,  the  bhajno¬ 
pdeshak  sees  the  relation  of  rich  and  poor,  of  landed  and  land¬ 
less,  of  money-lender  and  eternal  debtor  in  essentially  Marxian 
terms.  And  the  remedies  he  proposes  are  essentially  revolu¬ 
tionary  in  nature. 

3.  In  political  terms,  the  bhajnopdeshak  is  concerned  with 
the  opposition  between  the  rulers  and  the  ruled.  Here  he 
concerns  himself  with  corruption  in  government  and  with  the 
use  of  political  power  for  personal  gain,  on  both  the  national 
and  local  levels.  During  the  pre-Independence  era,  of  course, 
his  attack  was  directed  against  the  British  colonial  regime, 
and  the  remedy  was  freedom — independence  front  foreign  rule. 
It  is  significant  that  although  Gandhi  as  a  national  hero  is 
continually  utilized  in  the  songs  of  the  bhajnopdeshak ,  his 
nonviolent  methods  were  never  those  recommended  by  these 
singers.  Both  before  independence,  when  violent  internal 
revolution  and  support  of  Hitler  and  Mussolini  against  the 
British  were  being  urged  by  the  bhajnopdeshak s,  and  now,  when 
they  encourage  their  countrymen  to  fight  bravely  against  the 
threat  of  China  and  to  some  extent  also  against  Pakistan, 
these  singers  are  the  supporters  of  active  armed  resistance  to 
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oppression  and  attack.  Since  India  gained  her  independence, 
the  opposition  between  rulers  and  ruled  has  remained,  except 
that  now  the  rulers  are  fellow  Indians.  The  Congress  Party 
has  become  the  principal  target  of  attack,  but  the  smaller 
parties  of  the  moderate  left  are  viewed  simply  as  splinters  of 
the  Congress  monolith.  This  leaves  only  two:  the  rightist 
Hindu  parties  and  the  Communists.  The  rightists  usually 
cannot  be  supported,  because  their  backbone  is  felt  to  be  the 
merchant  classes  of  the  city,  who  are  being  attacked  in  terms 
of  economic  opposition.  This  leaves  the  Communists;  but  the 
bhajnopdeshak ,  sharing  the  prevalent  conception  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party  as  a  foreign-dominated  evil  clique,  cannot  bring 
himself  to  advise  their  support  either.  He  avoids  this  dilemma 
by  two  means:  “Indianizing”  the  symbols  of  the  Communist 
organization  and  ideology,  for  example  by  identifying  the  red 
flag  with  the  ancient  Indian  monkey  god,  Hanuman;  and  by 
denying  the  validity  of  all  the  trappings  of  the  democratic 
process,  such  as  elections,  parties,  courts  of  law,  explicitly  or 
implicitly  because  of  their  Western  origins. 

4.  A  fourth  opposition  follows  from  this:  that  between 
the  irreligious,  immoral  and  heartless  foreigner  and  the  spiri¬ 
tual,  humanistic  Indian.  On  this  front  the  bhajnopdeshaks 
reject  the  many  forms  of  Westernization  which  are  evident  in 
modern  social  and  political  life.  This  opposition  is  also  present 
in  some  of  the  attacks  on  Communism  as  an  ideology  and  as 
a  political  programme.  It  is  implicit  in  the  bhajnopdeshak  s 
attacks  on  meat-eating  and  the  attendant  issue  ol  cow  slaughter, 
in  his  opposition  to  drinking  and  smoking  (which,  although 
regarded  as  indigenous  to  India,  are  not  approved)  and  in  his 
advocacy  of  improved  opportunities  for  women,  without  the 
complete  adoption  of  the  Western  type  of  relationship  bet¬ 
ween  the  sexes.  It  appears  in  his  polemics  against  the  mental 
slavery  of  the  Western  educated  Indian,  in  his  suspicion  of 
foreign  aid  and  of  any  interference  by  foreign  governments 
in  Indian  affairs,  in  his  support  of  technological  change  and 
the  spread  of  literacy  while  insisting  that  this  change  and  this 
education  should  be  adapted  to  Indian  conditions.  In  sum¬ 
mary,  this  opposition  reveals  the  bhajnopdeshak" s  desire  to 
Indianize  whatever  change  he  proposes,  to  develop  a  new 
society,  but  one  with  a  unique  Indian  stamp,  one  which  owes 
nothing  to  the  blind  adoption  of  foreign  ways.10 
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The  bliajnopdeshak  is  religious  without  being  sectarian;  he 
is  an  advocate  of  change,  radical  change,  while  insisting  on  the 
preservation  of  what  he  sees  as  the  essentials  of  Indian 
traditional  values.  A  study  of  his  message  and  of  the  techniques 
he  uses  to  communicate  it  to  the  people  is  an  invaluable  guide 
to  the  complexities  of  the  course  of  social  change  in  India.  His 
universal  appeal  to  the  Indian  folk  has  been  recognized  by  the 
Indian  government  in  its  attempts  to  direct  this  change;  his 
approach  can  tell  us  a  great  deal  about  what  is  meaningful  to 
the  Indian  people,  and  can  lead  to  a  better  understanding  of 
their  motivation  and  the  prospects  for  change. 


APPENDIX 
Seven  Bhajan  Texts 


ba:vle  kisa:n  samai  ki:  ca:l 
dekhiye 

kon  hitaisi:  ter  a:  drasti 
da: l  dekhiye 

1.  tera:  kunba:  din  ra:t 

kama:tta: 

na:  kade  tha:lli:  bait  than 
•  •  • 

pa:tta 

andaita:  tu ;  phir  bi:  ’ ai 
kanga'A  dekhiye 
beima:n ankarva:  ma:la: 
ma:l  dekhiye 

2.  tere  na:m  ki:  dekai  daha:i 
a:ja:di:  ki:  lari:  lara:i 

pa:i ,  haku:mat  phcr  karya: 

na:tera:  khya:l  dekhiye 
taiks  barhai  roja:na:  nay  a' 
kamaA  dekhiye 

3.  kra  ntika  r'v  kya-  kaniunist 

ka.ngrais  or  kya:  soslisf 
1st  tera •’  na'-  koi  n ~  v  ■  ye 
jaj  dekhiye 


O  ignorant  peasant,  see  the  pace 
of  time. 

Look  around  and  see  who  is 
your  well-wisher. 

Your  family  toils  day  and  night. 

Never  has  it  a  chance  to  sit 
idle — 

O  you  giver  of  food,  see,  you 
are  still  poor. 

And  the  deceitful,  idle  people 
are  loaded  with  money. 

In  your  name 

The  struggle  of  freedom  was 
fought; 

They  received  the  kingdom, 
and  did  not  remember  you. 

Every  day,  new  taxes  are  in¬ 
creased —  see  the  new  won¬ 
der — 

Revolutionaries  or  Communis¬ 
ts, 

Congress  or  Socialist, 

No  one  is  your  ist,  see,  this 
new  trap. 
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kisi:  se  hal  nai  hoga :  tera: 
sava:i  dekhiye 

4.  apna:  ek  sanghtan  bana:  tu: 

kharya:  ho  bisan  kra:nti 
maca:tu : 

a:ja:  pher  ky6:  ca:hia:  hai, 
tatka:l  dekhiye 
thore  din  ke  andar  baihtar 
ha: l  dekhiye. 

panchi:  lekar  a:ya:  mere 
ba:pu:  ka:  sandes , 
uske  paro  par  likkha :  tha:, 
hai  kaisa:  apna:  dei'i 
1 .  ab  to  videsi:  lu:t  na  hogi: 
ghar  ghar  me  vo  phu:(  na 
hogi: 

cliote  bare  ka:  phark  na 
hoga:  pya:r  ka:  sab  par 
rang  hi:  hoga: 
u:c  aur  ni:c  ka:  rog  na  hoga: 
varno  ka:  bhi:  viyog  na  hoga: 
pra:nto  aur  bhasa:  oka:ragra: 
jhu.'te  va;d  lara:i  jhagra : 
dekhke  sab  kuch  a:na: 
pan  chi: 

sa:ra  ha: l  suna:na:  panchi: 
de s  ne  ab  tak  kya:  nahi: 
bhu:la :  vo  a'.paska:  dvet 

panchi:  lekar  a:ya:  mere 
.  ba:pu:  ka:  sandef 


No  one  is  going  to  solve  your 
problem. 

Make  an  organization  of  your 
own. 

Get  up  and  start  a  fierce  revo¬ 
lution. 

Why  wait  then,  come  and  you 
will  see  immediately — 

In  a  few  days,  your  condition 
is  better. 

— Contributed  by  Atar  Singh 
at  Meerut,  June  1965 
The  bird  has  come  with  a 
message  from  my  Bapu*; 

On  his  wings  is  written:  How 
is  our  country? 

There  must  not  be  foreign 
exploitation  now. 

There  must  not  be  any  division 
within  our  own  house, 

The  difference  of  big  and  small 
must  have  vanished, 

All  of  the  people  must  be 
deeply  loving  each  other, 
There  must  not  be  any  sick¬ 
ness  of  feeling  of  being 
high  and  low, 

And  there  must  not  be  any 
division  among  various 
varnas , 

Or  the  problem  of  provincial¬ 
ism  or  languages, 

Or  the  fighting  over  them. 
See  that  all,  O  bird,  and 
come 

And  tell  me  everything  you 


*Bapu=Fathcr,  Mr.  Gandhi 


see. 
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2.  carkha:  ab  bhi:  calta:  hoga : 

ghar  ghar  kapra:  bant  a 
hoga; 

jor  barha:  hoga:  khauli:  ka: 
sor  mala:  hoga :  khauli:  ka: 

khus  hoga:  sivaru:p  jul:ha : 

moti:  aur  amt;p  jula;ha 

in  sab  ko  parnaun  bhi;  dena : 
meri:  taraph  se  pu;ch  bhi: 
Iena: 

bacce  sabke  parhte  hoge 


a;  pas  me  nahi;  larte  hoge 
ab  to  bare  hue  hoge  ka;lu: 
ba;lu  aur  makes 

panchi ;  lekar  a:ya :  mere 
ba:pu:  ka:  sandes 
3.  graun  udyog  cala:ne  \a;le 
kaise  han  mere  matv  a:le 
barhai:  sya;m  luha:r  tiva;ri ; 

gha:ni:  va:la:  vo  girdha.ri: 
dhandha:  sab  ka:  calta:  hoga: 
pet  maje  se  palta  hoga: 
ab  na  rahi:  Itogi:  beka:ri: 


Whether  the  country  has  for¬ 
gotten  the  hatred  from  within 
or  not. 

The  bird  has  come  with  a 
message  from  my  Bapu. 
Spinning  wheel  must  still  be 
spinning. 

Cloth  must  be  prepared  in 
every  home, 

Khadi  must  be  at  its  height, 
The  name  of  khadi  must  be 
rampant. 

Weaver  Shivarup  must  be 
happy. 

Weaver  Gopi  and  Anup  must 
be  happy. 

Give  my  regards  to  all  of  them 
And  ask  their  welfare  from 
me, 

(They  must  be  very  much  in 
demand  now, 

And  happily  living  their  lives), 
Children  of  all  of  them  must 
be  in  school, 

They  musn't  be  fighting  among 
each  other, 

Kalu,  Balu,  and  Mahesh,  all 
of  them  must  have  grown  up 
by  now, 

The  bird  has  come  with  a 
message  from  my  Bapu. 

How  are  my  happy  jolly 
Runners  of  home-industries, 
Shyam  carpenter,  and  Tiwari 
blacksmith? 

And  that  oilman  Girdhari? 

All  must  be  having  success  in 
their  business. 

And  must  be  earning  enough 
to  enjoy  life, 
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tan  man  ki:  cinta:  beja.'ri: 
panclii:  sab  se  milke  a:na: 


gujri  ra:t  vo  rone  va:li: 
jai  hai  teri:  hone  va:li: 

ab  nahi  ka:tega:  vo  tumko 
ka:la:sa:p  kales 


With  hard  work  to  earn  their 
bread, 

They  must  be  eating  butter 
and  bread  well, 

mera:  sandeta:  pachucaina  There  musn’t  be  any  unemploy¬ 
ment  now, 

And  mental  and  physical  worry, 
Bird,  come  after  seeing  all  of 
them 

And  give  them  my  message, 
“These  nights  of  crying  have 
become  a  matter  of  the  past, 
Your  victory  is  near, 

That  black  snake  of  sorrow  will 
not  sting  you  now,” 

The  bird  has  come  with  a  mes¬ 
sage  from  my  Bapu. 

4.  mere  kisa:n  hai pyairekaise?  How  are  my  beloved  peasants? 
halva: he  banha.'re  kaisel  The  ploughmen,  and  cowherds? 
mehnat  khu:b  hi:  karte  hoge  They  must  be  working  hard, 

And  filling  the  country  with 

grain, 

The  country  eats  and  drinks 
what  they  give, 

And  lives  because  they  have  life, 


ann  se  det  ko  bharte  hoge 


cles  inhi:  ka:  kha:ta:  pi:ta: 
inke  ji:ne  se  hai  ji:ta: 
dam  dhani:  ka:  ha:th  inhi 
ka: 

ca:hiye  dei  ko  sa:th  inhi: 
ka 


The  donation  of  rich  is  made 
possible  only  by  the  work  of 

mukta  hui:  hogi:  ab  dharti:  their  hands. 
kaid  rahi:  bhi:  haikab  dharti:  The  country  needs  their  help 
dharti •  ma:ta:  sabki:  ma:ta:  and  they  need  country  s. 
inki:  ma:ta:  unki;  ma:ta:  The  land  must  have  become  free 

now, 

ma.  ta:  ko  jo  kaid  karega:  Has  this  land  really  remained 
ant  me  pa: pi:  vo  bhugtega:  the  slave  of  any? 
mere  vinoba:  ka:  ye  vacan  Earth  is  mother  of  all, 

vedii  ka:  bhi:  yahi:  kathan  Mother  of  these,  mother  of  those, 
hai 
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blur,  pati  kaise  rah  sakte 
ha  i  jab  na  rahe  ye  narcs 
panchi :  Iekar  a:ya:  mere 
ba\pu :  ka:  sandes. 


panchi:  jaise  kuch  bhi:  rahe  Anyone  who  keeps  mother 
na  enslaved, 

mere  man  ki:  kali  hi:  dena:  Will  have  to  pay  for  it,  that 

sinner. 

This  is  the  saying  of  my  Vinoba, 
And  also  the  saying  of  the  Vedas 
Bird,  tell  them  in  clear 
language, 

What  I  feel  in  my  heart, 

“How  can  the  landowners 
remain,  when  the  kings  are 
gone?” 

5.  a'.kho  a'.kho  dekh  ke  a:na:  With  your  eyes  see  before 

coming, 

harijan  koloni :  ka:  thika'.na:  How  is  Harijan  Colony? 
kaise  hai  ve  mere  bha:i: 
candu:  cama:r  any  na:thu: 


na:i 

bhola:  bhangi:  dehli:  va:Ia: 
uska:  bha:i:  ka:ka:  la: la: 
nirmal  ki:  v o  ra:ju:  ra'.ni: 


How  are  these  brothers  of  mine? 
Chandu  Chamar  and  barber 
Nathu, 

Bhola  scavenger  of  Delhi? 

And  his  brother  Kaka  Lala? 

That  Raju  Rani,  daughter  of 
Nirmal, 

ab  to  ho  gai:  hogi:  saya'.ni:  Oh,  she  must  be  grown  up  by 

now. 

Must  be  studying  and  singing, 
Entertaining  her  mother’s  heart, 
There  mustn’t  be  any  trace  of 
hate, 

koi:  kisi:ka:gula:m  na  hoga:  No  one  must  be  anyone's  slave 
bhcr.i:  bha:i:  banke  rahege  All  must  be  living  as  brothers 
hak  aur  pya:r  se  hi:  bartege  Treating  each  other  with  love 

and  giving  them  the  rights  they 
deserve, 

High  and  low  are  by  actions, 
they  would  accept  this  ruling, 

1  he  bird  has  come  with  a  mes¬ 
sage  from  my  Bapu. 

How  ary  my  followers, 

I  or  whom  I  have  achieved  the 
throne? 


parhti:  hogi:  ga:ti:  hogi: 
ma:  dil  bahla:ti:  hogi: 
ab  napharat  ka:  naan  na 
hoga: 


ka:m  se  u:c  aur  ni:c  hai 
hota:  ma’.nege  a:des 
panchi:  lekay  a:ya:  mere 

ba:pu:  ka:  sandes 
6.  kaise  hai  mere  anuya'.yi: 
maine  gaddi:  jinko  dila'.yi: 
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seva:  sabki :  karte  hoge 
janhit  kha:tir  marte  hoge 

unke  karmca'.ri :  kaise  hail 
badle  bhi :  hai  y a:  vaise  hail 
rihat  aur  biga'.r  na  hogi : 
julm  na  hoga :  ma:r  na  hogi: 
nya:ya  dharma  ka :  ra:j  hi: 
hoga: 

vo  sacca:  svar~:j  hi:  hoga: 
mere  un  sa:thi:  sajnd  ne 
pya:r  kiya:  tha:  rnujh  ko 
jinhone 

mujhse  pri:t  nibha:i:  hogi: 
meri:  la:j  baca:i:  hogi: 
seva:  ka:  jo  dam  bharte  hai 
mujhko  ya:d  kiya:  karte  hai 
unko  meri:  or  se  kahna: 
apne  vacan  par  ka:yam  rahna: 
bhu:l  na  ja:ye  marte  dam  tak 
jan  seva:  ka:  uddes 
panchi:  lekar  ay:a:  mere 
ba:pu:  ka:  sandes. 


amar  hai  tera:  na:m  ba:pu: 
amar  hai  tera:  na:m 
I.  ba:pu  mere  pya:re  ba:pu 
tu:ne  hame  ji:na:  sikhakya 


They  must  be  serving  every  one, 
Dying  for  the  good  of  the 
people, 

How  are  their  bureaucrats, 

Are  they  the  same  [as  in  British 
Government]  or  changed? 
There  musn’t  be  any  bribery 
or  begar  [forced  labour] 
There  must  be  the  rule  of 
justice  and  Dharma, 

It  must  be  a  true  swaraj  [self- 
government], 

The  friends  of  mine, 

Who  loved  me. 

Must  have  fulfilled  that  love, 
And  must  have  saved  my  name 
Those  who  boast  of  serving 
And  remember  me, 

Tell  them  from  me, 

That  they  should  be  true  to 
their  words, 

Let  them  never  forget  the  aim 
of  the  service  of  the  people  till 
death. 

The  bird  has  come  with  a 
message  of  my  Bapu. 

— A  bhajan  by  Dukhayal,  sung 
bySarvodya  Mandli  at  Benar¬ 
es,  September  8,  1965 
Immortal  is  your  name  Bapu, 
immortal  is  your  name. 

Bapu,  my  beloved  Bapu,  but 
you  taught  us  how  to  live 
In  the  darkness  of  helplessness, 


majbu:ri:  ke  andhiya:rc  me 
a  ja-.di  ka:  clip  jala:ya:  you  lit  the  lamp  ot  freedom; 

tu:ne  mar  kar  home  cliya  hai  Having  died  you  have  given  us 
jine  ka:  paiga:m  tlic  message  for  life. 

2.  julm  se  kucle  insa'.no  ko  julm  You  taught  people  crushed 
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se  takrama  sikhla’.ya : 

bhatke  hue  sansa:r  ko  tu'.ne 
ek  naya:  raster,  dikhla.ya : 
apne  lahu:  se  tu:ne  bhara: 
hai  a:ja:di :  ka:  ja:m 

3.  mazhab  ki :  sacca’.i:  ko 
jivan  ka :  a:dars  bana’.ya : 

mamavta:  ki:  Ja:j  baca'.i:  a:n 
pal  mar  jama :  sikhla’.ya : 

e/c  naye  jivan  ka:  savera: 
laiti:  hai  har  sa:m 

4.  duniya:  anjamepan  me 
yuddhake  darva’.je  pai 

khari:  hai 

thake  hue  hai  na:pne  va:Ie, 
du:r  hai  manjil  ra:h  kari: 
hai 

kya:  hoga:  sacca’.i:  ke  path 
par  calne  ka:  anja.m 

5.  dekh  sako  to  dekho  ba:pu 

apne  des  ki:  ha:  lat  dekho 
a:ja:di:  ke  lame  va:le  a:ke 
jara:  ek  ba:r  to  dekho 

kisne  ka:ti:dukh  ki:  ra:te , 
kise  mila:  a:ra:m 


by  tyranny  to  charge  against 
tyranny, 

You  showed  the  lost  world,  a 
new  path. 

With  your  own  blood,  you 
filled  the  cup  of  Freedom. 

You  made  the  truth  of  every 
religion  the  ideal  of  your 
life; 

You  saved  the  name  of 
humanity,  and  taught  us 
how  to  die  for  self-respect. 

That  “Every  evening  sings 
about  the  morning  of  a  new 
life.” 

In  its  ignorance,  the  world 
stands  on  the  threshold  of 

war 

[Travellers]  are  shuddering, 
they  are  tired,  while  the 
destination  is  still  farofT  and 
the  path  is  hard. 

What  will  be  the  outcome  for 
those  who  walk  on  the  path 
of  truth? 

If  you  can,  O  Bapu,  see  the 
condition  of  your  country. 

You,  who  brought  freedom, 
come  and  see  at  least  for 
once, 

Who  has  spent  the  night  of 
misery,  who  has  gotten 
comfort. 

—Contributed  by  Shyonath 

Singh  and  Atar  Singh  at 

Meerut,  September  4,  1966 


ye  ja:li*n  sarker.r  bha.iyo 
no  hi:  rakhni: 


This  cruel  government,  O  bro¬ 
thers,  we  will  not  keep. 
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a:yi\  thi :  by  a:  pa:  r  karan  ko 
bani :  gale  ka:  ha\r,  bha:iyo 
nahi :  raklini : 
gorcpan  ke  jom  me  a:k 
jciliya :  va:le  ba:gh  me  ja:1cc 
ma\re  kai  haja:r,  bha:iyo 
nahi  raklini : 


They  came  here  to  trade 
And  have  become  the  noose 
around  our  neck. 

This  cruel  government,  bro¬ 
thers,  we  will  not  keep. 

In  their  pride  of  being  white 
They  went  to  Jaliyanwala 
Garden 

And  killed  many  thousands. 
This  cruel  government,  O 
brothers,  we  will  not  keep. 

— Contributed  by  Bhagirath 
Singh  at  Meerut,  June  1965 


“mere  pyaire  bha:ratva:si : 
kis  liye  svarg  me  a: ye! 

“ ham  tumhe  dhu'.dhte  ca:ca : 
tamai  bari  muskil  tai  pa\yt 

1.  “aisi:  kya:  ba:t  hut :  hai!  sab 
ha:l  bata:o  man  ka: 

kya:  ann  ki:  kami:  des  mat , 
big /a:  hai  ha:  l  rant  an  ka:! 
kya:  mere  des  ke  ab  tak  nahi: 

met  sake  dukh  j an  ka:!” 

“ unite  thori:  milti  bha:  i:  jo 
baha:  pasina:  tan  ka 
“ acche  se  bi:j  sac  mac  ke 
kyo  nahi:  ty u:\ail  laga:ye ?” 

“ sapna •  nahi:  banai  ujla: 
nahi:  ja:te  pra:n  gava:ye .” 


“My  dear  fellow  Indians,  why 
have  you  come  so  far  as  to 
heaven?” 

“We  have  come  here  with 
great  difficulty  searching 
for  you,  O  Uncle.” 

“Why,  what  is  that  matter 
that  brought  you  here,  tell 
me  all  that  is  in  your  heart? 

Is  there  a  food  shortage  in  the 
country? 

Has  the  condition  of  the 
nation  deteriorated? 

Has  the  misery  of  my  country 
people  not  vanished  yet?” 

“They  get  very  little  who  work 

with  their  sweat  and  blood.” 

“Why  have  you  not  used  good 
seed,  why  have  they  not 
built  real  tube-wells?” 

“Our  dream  has  died,  we  can't 
give  up  our  lives.” 

“Is  that  Lai  Bahadur  sleeping 


2.  “kya:  l a:  l  bahaulur  sa:stri - 
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ab  soya :  kahi :  para :  hail” 
“ unke  to  sammukh  ca:ca : 

ek  or  baba'.l  ara:hai ” 

“ kya :  tha:re  ja:t  pa:t  ke 
jhagre  bha'.sa :  £<2:  sava:l 
ay  a:  haiV ’ 

“nahi  pa:kista:n  liyc  phoje 
si.ma :  par  a:n  khara'.hai 
‘7/5:  bhai :  pa:kista:n 

hama’.ra :  A'jo  /7//e  anrath 
dha'.yel ” 

“/cab  ka:smi:r  mera :  //a/, 
turn  kon  kaha :  s<?  la:yeV ’ 

3.  “/'//  ka:  plial  kya:  hoga: 
kya:  tumne  kiya:  kalap- 
na:V 

“ab  to  rah  gay  a:  adhu'.ra: 
ca:ca:  ji  tha:ra:  sya:nti 
sapna 

“sab  bhagva'.n  bhali:  kar 
tha:ri:  turn  om  ra:m  ko 
ratna ” 

“ca:cd:  ji:  calo  bha:rat  me 
le  khadag  sya.nti  ab 
apna 

sun  kar  ya  ha:l  vat  an  ka: 
nehru:  kai  a:su  a:ye.... 


matna:  Iaro  cuna:v ,  ab 
/a /•//<?  A  a:  samaya  nahi: 

apnc  buzurgo  kt:  tit:  dekhle 
k  hoi  kar  bahi 


somewhere?” 

“No,  but  Uncle,  he  faces  a 
big  mountainous  calamity.” 
“Is  it  your  dispute  of  castes, 
or  is  it  the  question  of  lan¬ 
guages  that  block  him?” 

“No,  it  is  Pakistan  with  its 
army  on  our  borders.” 

“Oh,  Pakistan,  that  brother  of 
ours,  why  are  you  doing  all 
terrible  things?” 

“It  says,  ‘Kashmir  is  ours’; 
from  where  did  they  come 
with  it?” 

“What  will  be  the  result  of  all 
that,  did  you  ever  think  over 
that?” 

“Uncle,  your  dream  of  peace 
remained  incomplete.” 

“God  will  do  good  unto  you 
— remember  his  name  Om, 
always.” 

“Uncle  come  back  to  your 
country  with  your  sword  of 
peace.” 

Having  heard  of  the  condition 
of  the  country,  tears  flowed 
from  Nehru’s  eyes. 

/  —Contributed  by  Caman 
Singh  Fazalpur,  Meerut, 

June  1965 

Do  not  fight  [contest]  the  elec¬ 
tions,  this  is  no  time  for  fight¬ 
ing. 

Open  the  ledger  book  and  look 
at  the  record  of  your  ances¬ 
tors. 
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1 .  neta :  sub  ha:  s  gd :  dhi  kya : 

v  /rt/e  the 

sriiraim  aur  krisna  ye  sab 
se  hi:  bare  the 
nij  a:n  main  maryaida:  ka: 
kya:  kuch  bhi :  dhayam 
nah  i : 

2.  seva :  tya:g  nahi:  man  me 

adlnkair  caihta i  hai 

mujhe  vot  do  mujhe  ra:t  din 
sor  macait a:\hai 

hokar  ta:kat  me  andha :  ary 
kuch  neta :  &arm  /m/zT: 

3.  /a/7<?  cunaiv  me  ter  mer  ki : 
dhiiiaidhair  hui : 

ja:t  pd:t  ka:  bhed  bha:v  do 
ca:r  ki:  hair  huii 

aige  pi.che  khalc  rahe  kuch 
karte  karm  nahh 

4.  ab  mat  laro  cunaiv  bhalai 

• 

jo  sabkai  ca  hte  ho 
ab  band  karo  ye  kaim  pher 
kyo  der  la  gait  e  ho 
ab  sabke  hit  kil  soco  sacca: 
mamava  dharam  yahil 


bhaiiyo  sighra  parivair-niyoj- 
an  karo. 


1.  Did  the  leader  Subliash  or 

Gandhi  ever  fight  elections? 

And  Lord  Rama  or  Krishna? 
—they  were  greatest  of  all. 

Don’t  you  have  any  thought 
of  your  own  dignity  and  res¬ 
pect? 

2.  You  don’t  want  to  sacrifice, 

in  your  heart  you  crave 
for  power, 

That  is  why  you  shout  day 
and  night  “Vote  for  me, 
vote  for  me.” 

Blinded  by  the  power,  there 
is  no  action  which  is  wor¬ 
thy  of  leaders. 

3.  There  is  too  much  “mine 
and  thine”  in  election 
fights. 

The  difference  of  caste  and 
creed  brings  defeat  of  a 
few, 

Everyone  is  pulling  his  own 
way,  nothing  is  being 
accomplished. 

4.  Don’t  fight  elections,  if  you 
want  good  for  all , 

Stop  this  act  now,  why 
delay? 

Now,  think  the  good  for  all 
that  is  the  only  true 
human  religion. 

— Contributed  by  Atar 
Singh  at  Meerut,  Sep¬ 
tember  1965 


Brothers,  begin  family  plan¬ 
ning  soon 
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ta.  ki  b ha: rat  me  ka:yam  bcka: 
ri:  na  ho 

1 .  anna  an  vast r a  ghar  ghar  me 

sabhi:  ko  mile 

a:pki:  kastamaya  jummedairi: 
na  ho 

2.  phir  bana:ye  banegi:  nahi: 

umrabhar  socalo  ta:ki 
ji:van  ki:  khva;ri:  na  ho 

3.  pher  rahata:  hai  bhaivat 

vahi:  ham  vahi:  du:dh 
ghi:  ki:  nadi:  phirse  ja:ri:na  In 

4.  sarvasikshit  sulabh  gra:m  < 

apana:  bane 

jamvdari  hari  aur  da:ri :  na 
ho 

5.  nojava: no  kaha:  ma:no  pya:re 

rasika 

ma:naha:ni:  hama:ri:  tumha:ri. 
na  ho 


So  that  India  will  not  have 
so  many  permanently 
unem  ployed, 

1.  So  that  in  each  home  there 

will  be  enough  clothes 
and  food 

And  so  your  responsibility 
will  not  be  painful. 

2.  For  your  whole  life  you 

cannot  make  up  for  it— 
Think  it  over  so  that  your 
life  is  not  wasted. 

3.  If  you  don't  act  India  will 

not  advance 

>  And  prosperity  will  not  be. 

1.  Let  our  village  be  easy  to 
live  in,  with  all  educated 
people, 

And  let  there  be  no  prosper¬ 
ity  for  land-lords  and 
other  exploiters. 

5.  Youth,  listen  to  what  Rasik 
says 

So  that  your  prestige  will 
not  be  damaged. 

— Contributed  by  Dudhnath 
at  Benares,  Sept.  9,  1965 
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CHAPTER  SEVEN 


System  of  Private  Savings  among  North  Indian 

Village  Women1 

VED  PRAKASH  VATUK  &  SYLVIA  VATUK 


In  the  literature  on  the  Indian  household,  emphasis  is  gene¬ 
rally  placed  on  the  operation  of  this  unit  as  a  joint  economic 
enterprise.2  Less  attention  has  been  paid  to  concepts  and 
disposition  of  personal  property  by  individual  members  of 
the  joint  household,  particularly  women.  The  present  paper 
will  deal  with  the  acquisition,  saving,  and  expenditure  of  per¬ 
sonal  property — cash  and  goods — by  women  in  a  village  ot 
Western  Uttar  Pradesh.  Our  reference  point  for  this  discussion 
is  a  system  of  private  banking  called  paise  dharna ,  participated 
in  by  some  of  the  women  of  a  certain  neighbourhood  ( mohalla ) 
over  a  period  of  about  40  years.  During  this  period  seven 
women  secretly  deposited  cash,  new  clothing,  and  occasionally 
other  valuables  with  a  Brahman  woman  of  the  mohalla  for  the 
purpose  of  retaining  a  private  store  of  property  for  their  per¬ 
sonal  use,  outside  of  the  joint  account  of  their  household. 
Several  of  these  women  also  borrowed  money  from  her 
periodically. 

The  chief  informant  has  been  the  Brahman  woman  herself 
and  members  of  her  family.  We  will  describe  the  family 
circumstances  ot  these  eight  women,  the  manner  in  which  this 
secret  banking  system  operated,  the  sources  of  private  funds, 
and  the  uses  to  which  such  funds  were  typically  put.  We  are 
not  suggesting  that  this  banking  system  was  a  unique  innova¬ 
tion  of  the  women  ot  this  village.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  to 
our  knowledge  a  rather  common  institution  in  village  India. 
Perhaps  due  to  the  disinterest  of  investigators  in  an  aspect  of 
the  economic  system  that  has  more  important  social  than 
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strictly  economic  implications,  we  have  been  unable  to  find 
reference  to  it  in  the  literature. 

The  ideal  form  of  household  in  this  part  of  India  is  a  patri- 
local  extended  family  of  three  or  more  generations  in  depth. 
Many  of  the  families  which  we  will  describe  were  of  this  type 
or  represented  truncated  remnants  of  such  a  family,  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  which  had  died.  However,  some  of  the  households 
were  of  a  nuclear  type  either  during  the  entire  period  or  at 
some  time  during  the  period.  We  will  begin  with  a  brief 
description  of  the  women  involved  in  this  private  banking 
arrangement  and  give  some  relevant  information  about  the 
composition  of  their  households  and  their  personal  circum¬ 
stances. 

1.  The  woman  who  served  as  informal  banker  for  this 
group  is  a  Brahman  widow,  now  eighty  years  old,  whom  we 
will  call  Devi.  Her  husband,  before  his  death  25  years  ago, 
was  a  respected  and  moderately  well-to-do  man.  Most  of  his 
income  came  from  his  services  as  the  principal  Arya  Samaj 
pandit  of  the  village.  He  held  family  land  jointly  with  his 
father  and  two  half-brothers.  The  latter  cooperated  in  culti¬ 
vating  the  entire  holding,  giving  their  elder  brother  half  the 
produce  of  his  share  according  to  a  traditional  arrangement 
called  batai.  He  and  Devi,  with  their  children,  lived  in  a 
nuclear  household;  his  father,  his  father’s  second  wile  (until 
her  death),  and  their  sons  and  daughters-in-law  lived  jointly  in 
a  separate  but  adjoining  house.  The  younger  ot  these  daugh¬ 
ters-in-law,  who  will  be  introduced  later,  was  one  of  Devi  s 
banking  “clients”. 

It  may  be  relevant  here  to  mention  the  role  of  Devi’s  hus¬ 
band  as  keeper  of  the  joint  property  ol  those  Brahmans  of  the 
village  who  are  of  his  clan  (gotra).  This  included  some  large 
cooking  vessels  used  when  the  Brahmans  cooked  lor  their 
hereditary  ritual  clients  ( jajmans J3  or  for  members  of  their 
own  caste  at  weddings  and  other  festival  occasions.  When  not 
in  use,  these  vessels  were  kept  in  his  house  and  used  for  the 
storage  of  grain.  He  was  also  the  man  entrusted  with  any 
common  funds  of  the  mohalla  when  such  amounts  were  raised 
for  a  community  purpose.  He  was  known  on  occasion  to 
lend  money,  without  interest,  to  persons  in  need.  He  thus  had 
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the  reputation  of  being  honest  and  reliable  and  a  person  to 
whom  one  could  go  in  case  of  trouble.  This  reputation  no 
doubt  reflected  to  some  extent  on  his  wife,  and  may  have  been 
partially  responsible  for  her  assumption  ol  the  role  wj  describe 
here.  However,  also  crucial  was  the  fact  that  she  had  an  inde¬ 
pendent  personality,  that  her  husband  allowed  her  a  great  deal 
of  autonomy  in  the  handling  of  the  family  finances  while  he 
was  alive,  that  she  did  not  share  the  household  of  her  mother- 
in-law  (and  he  was  therefore  not  subject  to  another  woman's 
authority),  and  that  after  her  husband’s  death  she  was  for 
many  years  the  matriarch  of  a  large  family  which  included  her 
eldest  son  and  his  wife  as  well  as  her  own  unmarried  children. 
Furthermore,  Devi  was  known  as  a  leader  of  the  women  of  her 
generation  in  group  activities  such  as  singing  at  the  rites  of 
passage,  and  like  her  husband  was  generally  regarded  as 
trustworthy  and  sympathetic. 

The  women  who  deposited  money  and  goods  with  Devi  or 
who  habitually  borrowed  from  her  were  the  following: 

2.  A  Badhai  (Carpenter)  woman  of  the  neighbourhood,  who 
lived  in  a  nuclear  household  with  her  husband  and  unmarried 
children.  Her  relationship  with  Devi  was  confined  to  borrow¬ 
ing  money  in  small  amounts,  until  the  marriage  of  her  son  to 
an  aggressive  and  domineering  woman  in  1948.  After  a  short 
period  of  joint  living  she  began  to  deposit  money  and  valuables 
with  Devi,  and  continued  this  until  her  death  five  years  later. 

3.  A  Nain  (Barber  woman)  from  an  adjacent  street,  who, 
with  her  husband,  was  attached  in  jajmani  relationships  to  the 
families  of  Devi's  mohalla.  She  lived  in  a  nuclear  household 
with  her  husband  and  children.  She  was  generally  reputed  to 
be  unreliable  and  addicted  to  sweets,  chatori .4  Her  relation¬ 
ship  with  Devi  was  mainly  confined  to  borrowing  small  sums 
which  were  not  always  repaid.  Devi  said  of  her:  “Once  she 
came  to  borrow  money  and  left  some  silver  ornaments  as 
security,  saying  that  she  would  repay  the  loan  in  ghi  (clarified 
butter).  After  four  months  she  brought  part  of  the  money 
back,  because  of  the  silver.” 

4.  A  Brahman  woman,  not  a  relative  of  Devi,  who  lived 
jointly  with  her  husband,  widowed  mother-in-law,  and  un¬ 
married  children.  Her  husband  was  a  reputed  sweet  addict, 
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chatora,  and  she  was  tainted  with  the  same  reputation.  In  the 
early  years  of  their  association  this  woman  borrowed  money 
from  Devi,  giving  her  own  jewelry  (silver)  as  security,  but  later, 
as  the  fortunes  of  the  family  declined  (said  to  be  a  result  of 
their  habit  of  excessive  sweet-eating),  she  began  to  leave  with 
Devi  small  brass  vessels,  probably  the  property  of  the  joint 
family.  This  woman  also  had  the  reputation  of  being  untrust¬ 
worthy  and  Devi’s  family  even  suspected  that  she  stole  brass 
utensils  from  their  own  (that  is,  Devi’s)  house  and  sold  them 
in  order  to  obtain  the  money  to  repay  loans  taken  from  Devi 
on  a  previous  occasion. 

5.  A  widowed  Brahman  woman,  living  with  her  son,  a 
domineering  daughter-in-law  and  eight  grandchildren.  The  son 
was  a  school-teacher  who  was  said  to  be  greatly  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  his  wife,  consistently  favouring  her  over  his  mother. 
This  woman  put  money  and  clothes  for  safekeeping  with  Devi 
over  a  number  of  years. 

6.  The  wife  of  Devi’s  husband’s  youngest  half-brother, 
referred  to  above.  As  we  have  said,  this  woman  lived  jointly 
with  her  husband  and  children,  her  husband’s  elder  brother 
and  his  wife  and  children,  and  her  husband’s  father.  Her  mother- 
in-law  committed  suicide  shortly  after  this  woman  s  marriage, 
apparently  because  of  discord  among  the  women  of  the  joint 
household.  The  two  brothers  in  this  family  were  very  close  to 
one  another,  dominant  over  their  wives  and  presenting  a  united 
front  toward  the  quarrels  of  the  women  which  might  otherwise 
have  tended  to  divide  them.  The  younger  brother  was  very 
hard-working,  but  was  regarded  as  not  being  overly  bright. 
He  left  the  entire  management  of  the  household  to  the  older 
brother.  Both  women  in  the  family  as  well  as  the  daughter  of 
the  elder  woman  habitually  took  small  amounts  of  giuin  from 
the  household  store  and  exchanged  it  at  the  nearby  shop  for 
sweets,  the  ingredients  to  make  sweets,  or  for  cash.  The 
younger  woman  deposited  her  money  and  possessions  with 
Devi,  saying  that  she  was  afraid  they  would  not  be  safe  from 
the  depredations  of  her  nieces,  nephews  and  sister-in-law. 

7.  and  8  Two  widows  of  Luhar  (Blacksmith)  brothers, 
living  together  with  the  children  of  the  younger  woman.  When 
the  children  became  mature,  the  daughter  married  and  went 
to  her  husband’s  home;  the  three  sons  went  to  work  in  the  city 
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and  lived  there  with  their  wives.  The  two  widowed  sisters-in- 
law  seemed  on  good  terms,  but  both  kept  money  and  other 
items  at  Devi’s  house,  without  the  knowledge  of  one  another. 

The  services  performed  by  Devi  for  these  women  ol  her 
neighbourhood  were  two:  loaning  small  amounts  ol  money  and 
keeping  money  and  valuables  to  be  returned  to  their  owners 
on  demand.  No  interest  was  taken  for  the  loans,  and  repay¬ 
ment  was  made  at  the  convenience  of  the  borrower.  Security 
was  generally  given  for  a  loan,  but  the  form  and  amount  ol 
such  security  was  not  set  by  Devi.  Usually  it  consisted  ol 
silver  jewelry,  part  of  the  borrower's  personal  property  which 
would  normally  be  kept  locked  in  a  trunk  at  her  own  home. 
Sometimes  brass  pots  were  left  as  security.  Devi  did  not  use 
any  of  these  items  while  they  were  in  her  keeping,  primarily 
because  of  the  necessity  for  secrecy,  which  in  subsequent 
discussion  she  stressed  over  and  over  again.  The  goods  were 
kept  by  her  in  a  small  storage  room  which  was  locked  at  all 
times.  Although  her  husband  and  children  were  inevitably 
aware  of  her  activities  in  a  vague  way,  these  were  never  discuss¬ 
ed  openly  and  her  family  had  no  knowledge  of  the  details  of 
her  relationship  with  each  woman.  Although  the  loans  were 
usually  repaid,  this  was  not  always  the  case,  and  Devi  appa¬ 
rently  made  no  active  efforts  to  collect. 

On  savings  no  interest  was  paid  by  Devi,  as  the  money  was 
not  to  be  put  to  any  use  by  her.  Her  friends  brought  small 
amounts  of  cash  or  articles  such  as  new  clothes,  which  are 
important  items  of  ritual  exchange  in  this  area.  These  items 
and  the  money  were  also  placed  in  the  locked  storeroom — the 
money  was  kept  in  a  covered  pot.  All  accounting  was  by 
memory,  since  Devi  and  the  other  woman  were  unable  to  read 
and  write;  in  any  case,  this  method  assured  secrecy  from 
prying  eyes.  Sometimes  the  funds  of  different  women  were 
kept  separately  in  small  boxes  or  envelopes.  It  was  never 
touched  by  Devi  or  by  the  members  of  her  family  for  their  own 
use,  nor  were  the  deposited  goods  ever  utilized. 

The  sources  of  the  money  which  these  women  deposited 
with  Devi  were  limited.  Most  individual  or  family  income, 
whether  fiom  the  sale  ol  produce  of  the  land  or  in  return  for 
the  perlormance  of  caste-linked  or  other  occupations,  is  pooled 
by  members  ol  a  joint  household  and  is  administered  as  joint 
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property  by  the  head— usually  a  male.  Disbursements  are 
made,  as  needed,  for  the  benefit  of  the  family  as  a  whole.  Any 
surplus  may  be  allotted  to  fulfil  the  personal  needs  and  wants 
of  the  individual  members  on  a  roughly  equitable  basis,  again 
taking  into  account  the  good  of  the  group  as  a  whole.  For 
example,  a  disproportionate  amount  of  the  family  budget  may 
be  allocated  to  pay  for  the  education  of  a  son  which  would  be 
expected  to  benefit  the  family  in  future  years.  However,  there 
is  always  a  certain  small  amount  of  property  which  is  regarded 
as  the  private  reserve  of  individual  family  members.  For  a 
woman  this  consists  mainly  of  clothing  and  jewelry  and  a  store 
of  cash  which  is  kept  separate  from  the  joint  household  account. 
Only  in  the  case  of  dire  need  would  a  woman  be  asked  or  be 
expected  to  offer  to  use  such  private  savings  for  ordinary 
household  expenses,  and  she  would  almost  never  be  expected 
to  reveal  to  other  members  of  the  household  the  exact  amount 

in  her  reserves. 

A  woman’s  own  jewelry  consists  of  that  given  to  her  by  her 
natal  family  at  the  time  of  her  marriage.  She  has  also  a  share 
in  the  jewelry  provided  to  her  and  other  daughters-in-law  by  her 
husband’s  family.  Although  the  joint  family  retains  a  residual 
right  of  disposition  of  this  jewelry,  it  is,  under  normal  circum¬ 
stances,  regarded  as  part  of  a  woman’s  own  property.  This 
jewelry  is  kept  in  her  own  locked  trunk,  together  with  clothes 
brought  from  her  natal  home  or  presented  at  the  time  ot  mar¬ 
riage  by  her  new  affines.  When  cash  presents  are  given  to  the 
bride  at  this  time,  a  major  part  is  usually  retained  by  the  joint 
family.  However,  a  portion  of  this  money  may  in  some  cases 
be  returned  to  the  bride.  With  this  she  begins  to  build  her 

Thef property  which  a  woman  brings  with  her  or  acquires 
at  the  time  of  marriage  may  subsequently  be  augmented  in  a 
number  of  ways.  There  are  the  gifts  of  clothing  and  money 
which  are  given  to  her  and/or  her  children  when  she  visits  her 
natal  home  or  when  her  brother  comes  to  visit  her  at  her  hus¬ 
band’s  home.  Furthermore,  a  woman  receives  gifts  on  certain 
festivals  during  the  year  when  money  and  clothing  is  given 
specifically  to  daughters  and  sisters.  Such  gifts  are  genera  y 
retained  by  a  woman  rather  than  being  pooled  with  joint 
family  funds  or  the  nuclear  household  budget. 
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A  second  source  of  cash,  particularly  in  this  case  for  the 
Brahman  women  and  the  Nain,  are  the  small  amounts  given 
by  the  family  jajmans  in  return  for  the  performance  ol  tradi¬ 
tional  ritual  services.  For  the  Brahmans  this  includes  cooking 
the  food  for  feasts  given  by  members  of  other  castes  lor  Brah¬ 
man  men  and  singing  at  the  rites-of-passage  ceremonies  to  which 
they  are  periodically  invited.  The  Nain  also  sings  at  certain 
ceremonies  and  performs  many  other  ritual  duties  tor  those 
families  to  which  she  and  her  family  are  traditionally  attached. 
Again,  except  in  the  case  of  serious  necessity,  such  sums  may 
usually  be  retained  by  the  woman  to  whom  they  are  given.  If 
some  of  this  money  must  go  into  the  joint  account,  a  woman 
may  easily  hold  back  a  portion  of  her  payment,  hiding  from 
her  husband  or  mother-in-law  the  exact  amount  paid  to  her. 

For  those  women  who  have  no  opportunity  to  earn  ritual 
income  of  this  kind,  small  amounts  may  be  obtained  by  doing 
odd  domestic  jobs  for  neighbours,  collecting  mustard  seeds  and 
gleanings  from  the  fields  for  sale  to  the  storekeeper,  doing 
occasional  field  work,  and  the  like.  Here  also  it  is  often  pos¬ 
sible  for  a  woman  to  hold  back  part  or  all  of  her  earnings  for 
her  own  use. 

Another  means  of  building  up  a  private  fund  is  by  diverting 
some  of  the  household's  joint  resources  secretly  to  her  own 
use.  One  common  way  of  doing  this  is  by  selling  small 
amounts  of  grain  from  the  household  store.  Most  agricultural 
families  keep  half-a-year’s  supply  of  grain  in  the  house  from 
one  harvest  to  the  next;  from  such  a  large  store  a  handful  here 
and  there  is  hardly  missed,  and  such  handful  of  grain  substitute 
for  cash  in  many  of  the  small  transactions  within  the  village. 
To  take  grain  in  this  way  is  a  frequent  practice,  particularly  for 
women  and  children,  but  it  is  usually  done  surreptitiously  and 
is  regarded  as  stealing,  although  of  a  minor  kind.5  It  may, 
however,  have  major  implications  when  it  is  done  continuously 
by  several  members  of  the  family  so  as  to  seriously  deplete  the 
household’s  grain  supply.  If  a  woman  takes  grain  in  this  way 
it  is  usually  to  buy  something  for  her  own  or  her  children’s 
immediate  consumption — most  commonly  for  sweets,  salty 
snacks  or  Iruit  but  she  may  take  grain  to  exchange  for  cash 
which  she  then  hordes. 

Finally,  a  woman  may  divert  part  of  the  household  money 
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to  her  own  personal  fund  by  exaggerating  the  cost  of  goods 
bought  for  household  consumption  and  retaining  the  difference, 
or  in  other  ways  “saving”  from  the  money  she  handles  for 
household  expenses.  This  procedure  is  analogous  to  the  cookie- 
jar  saving  of  many  American  and  European  housewives  with  a 
housekeeping  allowance.  Like  the  amount  in  the  cookie-jars 
the  extent  of  a  woman’s  personal  fund  is  kept  secret.  Saving 
money  in  this  way  is  not  disapproved  in  the  way  that  taking 
grain  may  be.  A  woman  who  is  able  to  amass  a  goodly  sum 
in  this  way  is  on  the  contrary  admired  for  frugality  and  careful 
management.6 

The  extent  to  which  any  of  these  avenues  for  acquiring 
private  savings  are  open  to  a  woman  depends,  of  course,  on 
the  economic  standing  of  her  natal  family  and  their  generosity, 
the  opportunities  available  to  her  for  earning  money  outside 
the  home,  her  honesty  with  regard  to  the  household  grain 
supply  and  the  attitudes  of  individuals  in  authority  toward  her 
lapses,  and  her  freedom  of  access  to  the  household’s  common 
fund.  But  except  for  households  living  at  the  very  margin  of 
subsistence,  some  opportunity  is  available  to  every  woman  to 
save  small  amounts,  even  penny  by  penny,  to  spend  as  she 
likes.  Every  woman  attempts  to  find  a  way  to  do  so;  if  she 
feels  for  any  reason  that  her  personal  needs  relative  to  those 
of  other  family  members  are  not  being  met  equitably,  she  will 
seek  a  way  more  urgently.  In  any  case,  there  are  a  number  of 
important  uses  to  which  such  a  personal  fund  may  be  put. 

All  of  these  uses  reflect  a  woman’s  desire  for  something 
extra  for  herself  or  her  children  which  the  other  members  of 
the  household  of  comparable  status  do  not  have.  Thus  the 
rationale  for  such  a  fund  runs  counter  to  the  explicit  ideology 
of  the  joint  family  economy:  that  everyone  should  be  treated 
equally  while  contributing  everything  they  have,  that  the  good 
of  one  is  the  good  of  all,  and  vice  versa.  According  to  this 
ideology,  a  man  should  make  no  distinction  between  his  own 
children  and  his  brother’s  children  in  providing  necessities  or 
luxuries — he  may  in  fact  be  expected  to  favour  his  brother’s 
children,  a  consideration  which  is  reciprocated  by  the  brother 
in  favour  of  his  sons  and  daughters.  While  men  are  generally 
able  to  adhere  to  the  letter  of  this  ideology  with  little  obvious 
difficulty,  women  are  known  to  resist  it.  Such  resistance  is 
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frequently  held  to  be  the  cause  of  discord  within  and  ultimate 
break-up  of  the  joint  household.  Women  will  always  try, 
whenever  possible,  to  give  their  own  children  extra  treats 
which  the  other  children  in  the  household  do  not  have.  For 
example,  when  a  fair  is  to  be  visited,  all  children  may  be  given 
a  set  amount  from  the  household  reserves.  The  mother  will 
secretly  give  her  own  children  an  additional  amount  from  hei 
own  fund.  A  woman  may  occasionally  buy  her  children  sweets 
and  other  delicacies  which  are  not  a  part  of  the  regular  menu, 
or  she  may  give  them  money  for  small  luxuries  which  they 
desire.  These  must  also  come  from  her  own  savings. 

A  second  major  area  where  a  woman  finds  it  desiiable  to 
have  her  own  resources  is  in  helping  to  maintain  the  prestige 
of  her  natal  family  in  the  eyes  ot  her  affines  and  neighbours  in 
her  husband’s  village.  The  relation  between  the  giver  ot  the 
bride  and  the  receiver  of  the  bride  is  assymetrically  struc¬ 
tured,  so  that  the  receiving  family  is  always  regarded  as 
higher  in  status  than  the  family  which  has  given  a  daughter. 
Subsequent  to  a  marriage,  the  roles  of  giver  and  receiver  may 
never  be  reversed,  and  it  is  obligatory  tor  the  girl  s  natal  family 
to  continue  to  give  periodic  gifts  to  her  and  to  the  members  of 
her  husband’s  family."  This  is  done  on  certain  festivals,  on 
the  occasion  of  her  visits  home,  when  she  gives  birth  to  her 
first  child  (and  perhaps  to  subsequent  children  as  well)  and 
when  her  children  marry  The  frequency  and  quantity  of  such 
gifts  necessarily  declines  over  the  years  as  mutual  visits  occur 
more  seldom  and  as  she  becomes  completely  caught  up  in  the 
life  of  her  affinal  home.  But  it  is  always  important,  even  in  her 
old  age,  for  a  woman  to  establish  and  maintain  the  reputation 
of  her  natal  family  in  the  village  of  tfer  husband,  particularly 
to  validate  her  family’s  economic  status  and  generosity  vis-a- 
vis  the  family  of  her  husband.  Therefore,  on  the  visits  she 
makes  to  her  natal  home  a  woman  may  well  buy  clothes  for 
herself  and  her  children— perhaps  also  for  her  mother  and 
sister-in-law  — to  say  on  her  return  that  they  have  been  given  to 
her  by  her  parents  or  brother.  Similarly,  if  her  resources 
allow,  she  may  have  a  small  piece  of  jewelry  made,  and  on 
returning  from  visiting  her  brother’s  wife  after  child-birth  will 
show  it  as  the  traditional  child  birth  gift  from  a  woman  to 
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her  husband’s  sister.  On  the  other  hand,  when  her  brother 
visits  her,  she  may  give  him  a  sum  of  money  and  ask  him  to 
return  it  to  her  “as  a  brother’s  gift”  in  the  presence  of  other 
members  ol  the  family.  This  transaction,  in  which  nothing  is 
lost  and  some  prestige  for  her  family  is  perhaps  gained,  may  in 
many  cases  be  a  thinly  disguised  ploy:  her  audience  nods  heads 
knowingly,  but  since  nothing  can  be  proven  the  attempt  is  felt 
to  be  worthwhile. 

While  it  is  most  important  for  a  woman  to  reinforce  the 
prestige  of  her  natal  home,  it  is  also  important  to  show  the 
natal  family  and  the  people  of  her  natal  village  that  she  is 
well-off,  well-loved,  and  not  an  object  of  pity.  To  this  end  she 
may  again  use  her  private  funds  to  bring  gifts  for  her  brothers’ 
children  on  her  periodic  visits.  Because  of  the  traditional 
giver-receiver  relationship  she  may  bring  presents  from  her 
affinal  home  only  to  the  younger  generation.  Furthermore, 
she  can  expect  to  take  back  with  her  more  than  she  has  given, 
so  that  ultimately  it  is  to  her  own  advantage  to  bring  as  much 
as  she  can  conveniently  afford,  within  the  bounds  of  what  she 
knows  to  be  her  natal  family’s  means.  Gifts  may  be  sent 
with  a  woman  from  the  affinal  joint  household,  but  if  they 
are  not  sufficient  or  if,  for  some  economic  or  personal  reason, 
they  are  not  forthcoming  at  all,  she  must  depend  on  her  own 
resources.  Again,  when  her  brother  or  his  children  visit  her 
in  her  husband's  home,  a  woman  may  use  these  resources  to 
provide  a  more  lavish  meal  and  a  greater  variety  of  sweets 
than  would  otherwise  be  available  from  the  joint  household 

budget. 

When  her  children  are  grown  and  her  daughters  have 
married  into  other  villages,  a  woman  again  uses  her  funds  to 
buttress  the  position  of  her  joint  household  of  marriage  (now 
the  bridegiver)  vis-a-vis  the  household  of  her  daughter’s  hus¬ 
band.  She  will  then  purchase  as  many  gifts— principally 
clothing— and  give  as  much  cash  on  appropriate  occasions  to 
her  daughter  and  her  daughter’s  in-laws  as  her  resources 

permit. 

Anothor  area  in  which  private  funds  may  be  used  is  to  buy 
the  affection  and  allegiance  of  grandchildren  or  ot  nephews 
and  nieces— the  latter  particularly  in  the  case  of  a  childless 
woman  wishes  to  draw  to  herself  the  children  of  a  husband’s 
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brother.  Such  competition  for  the  affection  of  children  is  part 
of  the  normal  interplay  of  personalities  within  a  joint  house¬ 
hold— the  other  aspect  of  which  is  the  tendency  ol  children  to 
play  adults  against  one  another.  However,  it  is  likely  to  be 
more  intense  when  there  is  discord  among  women  in  a  joint 
household. 

Finally,  a  woman  may  need  personal  savings  to  buy  the 
necessities  of  clothing  and  toilet  articles  for  herself,  particularly 
if  the  household  budget  is  tight  or  if,  for  some  reason,  she  is 
being  dealt  with  unfairly  in  the  family.  Such  a  purpose  may 
easily  be  combined  with  one  discussed  above,  as  when  clothes 
are  bought  and  shown  as  presents  from  the  natal  relatives.  Such 
a  procedure  also  relieves  a  woman  of  the  necessity  of  revealing 
the  source  of  her  funds. 

In  addition  to  these  needs,  all  generally  recognized  as 
legitimate,  a  woman  may  require  money  for  less  approved 
purposes.  She  may  wish  to  aid  natal  relatives  who  are  in  need, 
and  to  whom  the  joint  family  of  her  husband  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  give  assistance.  Or  she  may  need  funds  to  support 
a  habit  ol  sweet-eating.  In  fact,  an  unnatural  craving  for 
sweets  was  said  to  be  the  problem  of  several  of  the  women  who 
availed  themselves  of  Devi's  banking  services.  Since  such  a 
craving  is  linked  in  local  perceptions  with  unreliability  and 
untrustworthiness— probably  because  it  suggests  tendency 
toward  self-indulgence— and  is  strongly  disapproved.  This 
matter  has  been  discussed  by  us  in  a  previously  cited  paper. 

Theoretically  the  presence  of  private  savings  of  this  kind 
does  not  require  a  savings  and  loan  arrangement  as  described 
here.  Money  may  be  kept  in  one’s  own  house,  locked  in  one’s 
own  trunk.  In  the  ideal  household  there  is  no  reason  for  anyone 
but  the  owner  ol  the  trunk  to  have  access  to  its  contents,  and 
personal  property,  cash  or  goods,  should  be  quite  safe.  Further¬ 
more,  in  an  ideally  run  household  there  should  be  no  strongly 
felt  need  for  large  personal  cash  reserves,  since  the  joint 
account  should  equitably  provide  for  most  of  the  needs  of  all 
members.  One  reason  for  such  an  arrangement  is  the  difficulty 
for  a  woman  to  resist  the  temptation  to  fritter  away  what  little 
money  she  has  on  small  luxuries  for  immediate  consumption 
rather  than  saving  it  for  later  personal  “emergencies”.  By 
taking  their  money  to  Devi,  in  amounts  however  small,  these 
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women  were  enabled  gradually  to  save  rather  large  sums,  into 
which  they  dipped  only  after  careful  thought. 

The  other  important  reason  for  this  institution  results  from 
discord  and  suspicion  among  members  of  a  family  —  usually, 
but  not  exclusively,  among  women  —  and  from  the  unequal 
distribution  of  authority  and  influence  over  the  allocation  of 
the  family's  joint  property.  When  such  a  situation  exists,  the 
woman  who  feels  herself  to  be  in  a  position  of  dependence  and 
insecurity  may  prefer  not  to  risk  keeping  her  carefully  hoarded 
cash  and  valuables  in  the  home.  It  may  be  that  this  store  is 
illicitly  acquired  and  that  other  household  members  are  fully 
justified  in  their  suspicions  of  the  extent  and  source  of  her 
wealth.  But  even  property  to  which  a  woman  has  undisputed 
rights  may  be  insecure  in  circumstances  in  which  the  character 
of  interpersonal  relationship  in  the  family  is  strongly  at  vari¬ 
ance  with  the  accepted  ideology.  Particularly  when  a  woman 
must  be  absent  from  the  village  —  as  on  the  occasion  of  lengthy 
visit  to  her  natal  home  or  to  other  kin— she  may  well  fear  that 
in  her  absence  some  member  of  the  family  will  succeed  in  break¬ 
ing  into  her  trunk  and  discovering  her  hoard  or  even  stealing 
it.  A  local  proverb  speaks  of  the  uselessness  of  a  locked  trunk 
when  someone  really  wants  to  get  into  it:  tale  billl  kuttu  ki  li 
ho ,  “Locks  are  (made)  for  cats  and  dogs'’. 

A  situation  of  this  type  seems  to  have  been  present  for 
most  of  the  women  who  availed  themselves  of  Devi’s  friendly 
and  confidential  services.  Devi’s  sister-in-law  was  generally 
recognized  to  be  the  underdog  in  the  family  headed  by  her  hus¬ 
band’s  father  and  later  her  husband’s  elder  brother.  She  was, 
relatively  speaking,  on  bad  terms  with  the  latter’s  wife,  and 
their  continual  routine  quarrels  were  aggravated  by  the  fact 
that  her  husband  was  passive  and  submissive  toward  his  bro¬ 
ther.  Furthermore,  the  latter’s  children  were  older  than  her 
own;  they  sided  with  their  mother  in  any  dispute  and  aided  her 
in  any  way  they  could  against  their  aunt.  When  these  sons 
married  their  wives  also  came  to  live  in  the  household  and 
this  added  other  supporters  to  her  sister-in-law’s  clique. 

The  Carpenter  woman  on  her  part  was  dominated  by  an 
aggressive  daughter-in-law  and  apparently  felt  neglected  and 
threatened  by  this  woman’s  active  management  of  the  house¬ 
hold.  A  similar  case  was  that  of  the  mother  of  the  Brahman 
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school-teacher.  She  felt  threatened  also  by  a  daughter-in-law 
who  dominated  her  husband,  and  influenced  him  to  favour  her 
over  his  mother.  The  elderly  widow  1  el t  strongly  the  loss  of 
her  hard-won  independence  and  the  usurpation  ol  her  position 
as  household  manager,  as  well  as  the  alienation  of  her  son  s 
affection.  She  kept  money  and  valuables  at  Devi's  house  secret¬ 
ly  for  sefe-keeping,  for  fear  that  at  home  they  would  not  be 
safe  from  her  daughter-in-law’s  hands. 

For  the  Luhar  widows  the  situation  is  less  clear.  Although 
they  appeared  to  be  mutually  dependent  on  one  another  and 
lived  in  amity  most  of  the  time,  both  used  Devi's  house  as  a 
depository  for  money.  Their  household  was  a  poor  one,  but 
both  amassed  comparatively  large  sums  over  the  years.  Neither 
was  supposedly  aware  of  the  saving  of  the  other.  The  disrup¬ 
tive  factor  in  this  household  seems  to  have  been  the  childless¬ 
ness  of  the  elder  sister-in-law.  She  had  great  affection  for  her 
niece  and  nephews  and  spent  small  sums  from  her  private  reser¬ 
ves  to  buy  luxuries  for  them.  The  competition  for  the  children’s 
affection  between  their  mother  and  aunt  seems  to  have  provid¬ 
ed  most  of  the  motivation  for  their  saving  and  the  secrecy  that 
surrounded  it,  although  other  factors  may  also  have  been 
involved. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  all  of  the  women  who  deposited 
savings  with  Devi  were  members  of  joint  households.  Those 
who  lived  in  nuclear  households  limited  their  relations  with  her 
to  borrowing  money,  for  both  household  and  personal  require¬ 
ments.  Those  who  lived  in  a  joint  household  in  which  inter¬ 
personal  relations  were  harmonious  or  who  were  themselves 
the  more  dominant  and  secure  female  members  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  housholds,  similarly  lound  no  need  to  use  Devi’s  services 
for  the  deposit  of  their  savings. 

Young  women,  recently  married  and  living  with  their 
mothers-in-law  are  interestingly  not  represented  in  this  discus¬ 
sion.  Such  a  woman  is  certainly  likely  to  suffer  from  the  feelings 
of  dependence  and  insecurity  which  we  have  shown  to  be  rela¬ 
ted  to  participation  in  this  type  of  savings  arrangement.  The  exp¬ 
lanation  lor  their  absence  in  this  group  of  women  may  be  that 
Devi  was  middle-aged  and  many  years  married  when  she  began 
to  assume  the  role  of  informal  banker— all  her  associates 
(with  the  exception  of  one  sister-in-law)  were  of  her  own  age. 
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It  must  be  appreciated  that  it  may  take  many  years  for  a 
woman  to  establish  the  very  close  ties  with  women  of  her  hus¬ 
band's  village  that  would  allow  her  to  participate  with  them  in 
this  kind  of  arrangement.  In  the  early  years  of  marriage  a 
woman  visits  her  natal  home  frequently  and  for  extended 
periods.  If  she  feels  oppressed  by  mother- or  sister-in-law  in 
her  husband's  home,  her  close  contacts  with  her  natal  kin  give 
her  the  opportunity  to  share  her  difficulties  with  them.  She  will 
frequently  ask  her  mother  or  brothers  to  keep  her  cash  reserves. 
It  is  only  in  later  years,  when  these  natal  ties  have  become 
somewhat  attenuated,  when  her  parents  have  perhaps  died 
and  contacts  with  her  brothers  are  less  frequent  that  she  begins 
to  turn  toward  village  friends  for  this  kind  of  personal  aid. 

We  should  mention  that  there  is  an  alternative  way  in  which 
the  problem  of  keeping  a  personal  fund  may  be  solved.  In  this 
village  there  are  approximately  ten  small  shopkeepers.  They  are 
all  called  Banias,  although  not  all  are  actually  of  Bania  caste. 
Their  shops  cater  mainly  to  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood 
in  which  they  are  situated  and  sell  a  variety  of  merchandise. 
Grain  is  the  usual  medium  of  exchange.  In  this  neighbour¬ 
hood  the  shopkeeper  is  a  man  of  an  old  and  respected  Bania 
family.  He  sells  goods  on  credit  to  many  of  the  mohalla  resi¬ 
dents  and  buys  goods  such  as  clarified  butter  from  them.  He 
keeps  his  accounts  in  writing.  Devi  herself  deposited  her  own 
cash  reserves  with  him,  maintaining  that  this  was  a  more  secure 
and  sensible  manner  of  handling  her  surplus  money  than  to 
deposit  it  with  a  friend.  However,  there  are  several  reasons 
why  other  women  might  find  this  alternative  unsatisfactory. 
Firstly,  the  Bania  is  an  elderly  man— all  women  whose  hus¬ 
bands  are  younger  than  he  must  keep  parda  before  him,  that  is, 
they  must  hide  their  face  from  him  with  their  headshawl  and 
must  not  speak  to  him.  For  this  reason  very  little  shopping 
is  done  by  women  personally — children  are  sent  to  purchase 
any  items  which  are  not  purchased  by  the  men  ot  the  house¬ 
hold.  Parda  restrictions  may  be  circumvented  by  taking  a 
small  child  to  the  shop  and  addressing  the  storekeeper  through 
the  child— but  even  with  this  device  the  relationship  of  a 
woman  with  a  male  shopkeeper  is  certain  to  be  formal  and  im¬ 
personal.  On  the  other  hand,  from  the  Bania’s  point  of  view, 
the  taking  of  customer’s  money  for  safekeeping  is  a  business 
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arrangement,  not  a  service  performed  out  of  friendship.  How 
can  a  woman  depend  on  his  keeping  her  secret  from  other 
members  of  her  family  who  may  also  deposit  cash  with  him  — 
particularly  from  the  household  head  who  may  himself  habi¬ 
tually  deposit  rather  large  amounts?  A  woman  may  not  even 
wish  to  ask  him  for  a  pledge  of  secrecy,  since  such  a  request 
places  the  prestige  of  her  family  at  stake— it  is  felt  strongly  that 
no  matter  what  the  difficulties  within  a  family,  no  member 
should  ever  allow  a  stranger  to  become  aware  of  them.  A 
family  should  present  a  united  front  at  all  costs. 

Another  factor  in  women's  reluctance  to  use  the  Bania  as 
banker  is  the  local  stereotype  of  the  Bania  as  a  clever  cheat, 


who  acts  dishonestly  whenever  it  may  be  to  his  advantage. 
This  stereotype  is  not  attached  to  the  particular  Bania  of  the 
local  shop,  who  is  regarded  as  honest,  but  to  Banias  in  general. 
In  such  a  secret  arrangement,  particularly  if  one  is  illiterate,  it 
is  mandatory  for  one  to  have  complete  confidence  in  the  person 
handling  one  s  savings.  There  would  be  no  recourse  if  he  de¬ 


nied  the  existence  ot  the  arrangement  at  a  later  time  or  if  he 
underestimated  the  amount.  From  the  religious  point  of  view 
it  is  believed  that  the  Bania’s  fate  in  the  afterlife  and  his  con¬ 
science  in  this  life  would  suffer  little  from  the  type  of  disho¬ 
nesty  which  is  regarded  as  his  God-given  way  of  life.  But  a 

woman  friend  who  betrayed  a  friendly  agreement  would  cer¬ 
tainly  suffer  untold  torments. 

Finally  it  may  be  asked,  what  kind  of  woman  is  likelv  to  be 
chosen  for  this  role  of  friendly  neighbourhood  banker?  Firstly 
she  must  be  independent,  living  in  a  nuclear  household  without 
t  ie  necessity  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  any  other  woman 
She  must  have  the  respect  of  her  husband  and  the  ability  to 
stand  up  against  him  should  he  discover  her  activities.  He  must 
in  fact  be  a  man  who  leaves  his  wife  very  much  on  her  own  in 
her  management  of  household  affairs,  whether  from  indiffe¬ 
rence  or  because  of  her  domineering  character.  She  must  not  be 
m  obvious  need,  so  that  the  temptations  of  this  surplus  cash  may 

!  th  *  Ke|'Sted'  A'ld  ShC  m USt  have  a  rePutation  for  honesty 
nd  the  ability  to  keep  secrets.  A  woman  known  for  her  love 

of  gossip  and  a  tendency  to  incite  discord  among  her  women 
friends  would  n°t  bc  chosen  for  this  role  she  must  bc  frce 

abits  like  chatorpan  (sweet-addiction)  which  would  endanger 
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the  security  of  her  friends’  savings.  For  Devi  to  engage  in  these 
activities  was  an  expression  of  her  long' established  relations 
among  a  close-knit  in-group  of  women  triends  within  her  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  It  was  an  expression  of  intimacy,  friendship  and 
sympathy  within  an  inner  circle  of  village  women. 
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by  the  elderly  women.”  „. 

7Cf.  McKim  Marriott,  ‘‘Social  Structure  and  Change  in  a  Village  ,  in 
M  N  Srinivas  (ed.),  India's  Villages,  2nd  ed.,  New  York,  1960,  p.  1  • 
lavish  hospitality  must  be  offered  and  gifts  made  to  the  husband  s 
family  throughout  life.”  See  also  Eglar’s  discussion  of  the  role  of  the 
daughter  in  gift  exchange:  Zekiye  Eglar,  A  Punjabi  Village  in  Pakistan, 
New  York,  I960,  pp.  108-15. 
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Chatorpan:  A  Culturally  Defined  Form  of  Addiction1 

The  present  paper  describes  and  attempts  tc  interpret  a 
complex  of  behavioural  traits,  regarded  by  the  Hindi-speaking 
population  of  Western  Uttar  Pradesh  as  deviant,  and  termed 
by  them  chatorpan.  Chatorpan  is  perceived  in  this  region  as 
an  addictive  condition,  characterized  primarily  by  the  excessive 
consumption  of  sweets  ( mithai )  and  salty-spicy  snacks  ( chat ), 
and  secondarily  by  a  number  of  anti-social  or  deviant  be¬ 
haviour  pattern  resulting  from  or  closely  related  to  the  com¬ 
pulsive  food  preference.  A  person  so  craving  sweet  and  salty 
delicacies  is  called  cha\ora ;  if  a  woman,  chatori.  The  chatora 
is,  in  this  part  of  India,  regarded  as  a  common,  deviant  type, 
and  the  cultural  definition  of  his  deviance,  the  characteristic 
attitudes  taken  toward  him  and  his  problem,  and  the  social 
consequences  felt  to  be  associated  with  his  abnormal  eating 
habits  form  the  central  subject  of  this  paper. 

We  will  not  discuss  here  the  medical  or  psychological  as¬ 
pects  of  chatorpan,  although  these  would  certainly  provide  a 
topic  of  legitimate  inquiry.  We  will  not  even  discuss  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  such  an  addictive  condition  actually  exists  in 
this  region  or,  it  it  does,  whether  symptoms  conform  to  those 
described  by  informants  and  what  its  incidence  might  be.  We 
do  not,  unfortunately,  have  the  extensive  case  material  neces¬ 
sary  to  pose  questions  of  this  kind,  although  we  do  have  some 
material  which  would  provide  the  basis  for  further  research 
along  these  lines.  The  Ayurvedic  doctors  whom  we  interviewed 
during  our  investigation  regarded  chatorpan  as  a  medical 
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problem,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  regarding  it  as  a  complicating 
factor  in  many  physiological  disturbances  of  varied  origin  with 
which  they  dealt  in  their  practice.  Their  suggestion  that  a  habit 
of  excessive  sweet-consumption  produces  a  dependence  on 
sweets  similar  to  that  experienced  by  the  alcoholic  or  drug  ad¬ 
dict  is  worthy  of  further  study.  A  similar  theory  has  recently 
been  put  forth  by  British  psychiatrists  speaking  of  the  self¬ 
reinforcing  cycle  set  up  in  those  who  satisfy  cravings  for  sweets 
and  other  carbohydrates  (Pincher,  1966). 

Here,  however,  chatorpan  will  be  discussed  as  a  product  of 
cultural  perceptions,  as  a  demonstrable  domain  in  the  Hindi 
language  within  this  culture  area.  This  paper  can  thus  be  view¬ 
ed  as  an  exploration  of  one  aspect  of  “native  context  of  use”, 
with  an  attempt  being  made  to  answer  some  of  the  questions 
posed  by  Hymes  in  his  discussion  of  the  structural  analysis  of 
meaning:  what  does  the  domain  chatord  include,  what  does  it 
exclude,  what  features  define  it  and  its  elements?  (Hymes,  1962, 
p.  19)  In  this  endeavour  we  have  also  taken  some  leads  from 
recent  sociological  literature  on  deviance,  from  those  investiga¬ 
tors  who,  like  Becker,  are  concerned  with  social  definitions  of 
deviant  categories  and  who  seek  to  view  deviance  not  as  “a 
quality  of  the  act  the  person  commits,  but  rather  [as]  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  application  by  others  of  rules  and  sanctions  .  . 
(Becker,  1963,  p.  9). 

Our  awareness  of  the  phenomenon  of  chatorpan  came  from 
the  long  residence  of  one  of  the  authors  in  rural  Meerut 
District,  Western  Uttar  Pradesh.  Once  we  had  formulated  our 
problem  he  was  able  to  spend  three  months  in  this  area,  during 
which  time  he  interviewed  a  large  number  of  people  in  different 
parts  of  the  District  who  represented  both  sexes,  various  ages, 
castes  and  religions.  The  group  included  five  local  doctors, 
fifteen  school-teachers  and  white  collar  workers,  two  singer- 
composers  and  more  than  twenty-five  peasants  and  housewives 
who  claimed  to  know  the  sweet  addicts.  A  number  of  them 
belonged  to  the  families  of  three  alleged  male  sweet  addicts. 
These  informants  were  queried  about  their  use  of  sweets  and 
their  perceptions  of  chatorpan.  The  interviewer  also  made  ex¬ 
tensive  notes  from  observation  on  the  uses  of  sweets  in  this  area 
and  collected  proverbs,  folk  sayings,  and  folk  beliefs  concern¬ 
ing  sweets  and  Chatorpan .  Throughout,  an  attempt  was  made 
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to  investigate  both  the  form  of  sweet  use — that  which  is  rela¬ 
tively  explicit  in  the  culture — and  its  meaning —  the  implicit 
aspect  of  the  behaviour.  As  further  data,  the  members  of  a 
ninth  grade  class  were  requested  to  write  short  essays,  in  Hindi, 
on  chatorpan.  These  essays,  in  which  the  students  were  left 
completely  free  to  phrase  their  conceptions  in  their  own  way, 
provide  extremely  interesting  insights  into  the  cultural  percep¬ 
tions  of  the  etiology  and  prognosis  of  chatorpan. 

Throughout  we  will,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  use  the  term 
“Indian  culture”  but  we  will  be  referring  only  to  the  area  of 
our  investigations,  making  no  attempt  to  generalize  for  the 
whole  of  Indian  culture  or  for  other  parts  of  India,  except 
where  parallels  in  the  literature  are  specifically  referred  to. 
However,  we  do  not  mean  to  suggest  by  this  that  the  attitudes 
we  describe  are  unique  to  this  limited  area  of  Western  Uttar 
Pradesh,  and  there  is  evidence  that  a  similar  syndrome  with 
respect  to  sweet-eating  is  to  be  found  in  other  regions  of  India 
as  well,  at  least  all  over  the  Northern  regions. 

In  the  culture  of  Northern  India,  sweets  play  a  vital  role  as 
a  medium  of  both  ritual  and  secular  exchange.  They  are  the 
invariable  accompaniment  of  religious  worship  where  they 
form  the  major  type  of  offering  to  the  gods,  and  they  predomi¬ 
nate  in  the  elaborate  foods  prepared  for  festive  occasions  and 
for  the  celebration  of  the  rites  of  passage,  most  notably 
marriage.  They  are  likewise  exchanged  on  secular  occasions 
such  as  informal  visits,  and  their  distribution  to  friends  and 
neighbours  provides  a  means  of  announcing  and  celebrating 
personal  good  fortune  or  success  of  any  kind. 

In  this  sugar-cane  producing  area,  sweet  foods  are  not  a 
rare  treat,  nor  are  the  common  homemade  sweet  dishes  parti¬ 
cularly  expensive.  A  farmer’s  breakfast  commonly  consists  of 
roti  gur  (bread  and  a  large  lump  of  brown  sugar)  or  gur  chha 
(buttermilk  with  gur).  Including  that  eaten  at  other  meals  and 
between-times,  a  farmer  in  this  area  may  consume  as  much  as 
one  or  two  pounds  of  gur  daily.  The  most  desirable  types  of 
sweets,  however,  which  include  as  ingredients  milk,  ghi  (clari¬ 
fied  butter)  and  flour  with  white,  refined  sugar,  require  lengthy 
preparations  and  special  skill.  These  are  usually  bought 
from  a  professional  sweet-maker  or,  where  large  quan¬ 
tities  are  needed,  a  confectioner  is  hired  to  make  them  at  the 
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host’s  home.  It  is  these  sweets  that  are  usually  involved  in 
ritual  and  secular  distributions  and  at  feasts,  and  the  ability  to 
provide  them  in  quantity  is  an  index  of  wealth  and  social 
status.2 

In  the  ritual  sphere,  sweets  as  prasdcl  are  the  standard  offer¬ 
ing  at  routine  worship  or  pujci  in  the  home  or  at  the  temple  or 
shrine.  At  the  temple,  these  sweet  offerings  are  often  redistri¬ 
buted  by  the  priest  among  the  assembled  worshippers  at  the 
close  of  the  ritual.  At  the  yearly  rites  honouring  village  gods 
and  goddesses,  occupational  and  caste  gods,  or  the  goddesses 
of  contagious  disease,  the  offering  of  sweets  or  guy  is  an  integ¬ 
ral  part  of  the  procedure.  When  someone  contracts  smallpox, 
Mata  (mother)  or  Sitla  (cold  goddess),  who  are  believed  by  the 
villagers  to  be  responsible  for  the  disease,  is  propitiated  with 
equal  quantities  of  flour  and  gur,  in  order  to  ensure  a  patient's 
recovery.  The  ritual  known  as  dharwd  bolna  is  also  frequently 
performed  in  this  area,  whereby  a  vow  is  made  to  a  god  or 
goddess  that  sweets  will  be  distributed  to  neighbours  and 
friends  in  the  divinity’s  name  if  one’s  prayer  — for  a  successful 
examination  result,  the  safe  return  of  an  absent  son,  the  con¬ 
ception  of  a  child,  the  recovery  of  a  sick  father— is  answered. 

On  the  great  festivals  of  the  yearly  cycle  of  Hinduism  and 
Islam,  on  Holt,  Diwali,  Id,  Janamastami  and  Tlj,  sweets  are 
prepared  for  consumption  as  a  matter  of  course.  It  is  on  Holl 
and  Tlj,  however,  that  the  most  important  reciprocal  ex¬ 
changes  of  sweets  take  place.  On  these  occasions  it  is  custo¬ 
mary  for  sweets  and  clothing  to  be  presented  to  persons  who 
stand  to  one  in  the  relation  of  “daughter-in-the-village”,  and 
a  portion  of  the  sweets  received  on  such  occasions  is  distributed 
in  turn,  within  the  village,  to  those  with  whom  one  has  bhdiedra 
relationships.3 

Of  the  life-cycle  ceremonies,  marriage  is  the  most  elaborate 
and  time-consuming,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  exchange  of 
sweets  accompanies  almost  every  stage  of  the  negotiations 
preceding  the  marriage  as  well  as  the  various  parts  of  the 
wedding  ceremony  itself.  The  wedding  feast  itself  is  the  high 
point  of  the  occasion,  and  the  excellence  of  the  meal  provided 
by  the  bride’s  family  is  judged  according  to  the  number  and 
quality  (particularly  the  ghi  content)  of  the  sweet  dishes  pre¬ 
pared  When  asked  “How  was  the  wedding  you  attended  last 
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week?”  the  villager  will  reply,  “Wonderful  !  There  were 
twelve  sweets!” 

The  ceremonies  surrounding  the  birth  of  a  child  also  involve 
the  distribution  of  sweets  at  various  stages,  and  here  also 
sweets  are  used  in  a  medical  context  to  speed  the  physical 
recovery  of  the  new  mother.  Her  first  food  after  giving  birth 
is  petit i  a  mixture  of  gur  and  glu,  and  after  her  parents  have 
been  informed  of  the  birth  they  send,  on  the  desutan  ceremony, 
a  quantity  of  sanda ,  made  of  sugar,  butter,  nuts,  and  dried 
fruits.  This  food  is  regarded  as  strength-giving,  and  is  intended 
for  the  new  mother’s  consumption  during  her  convalescence. 
Interestingly,  petit  and  sanda  are  also  provided  for  the  bufialo 
cow  after  calving. 

At  death  too  sweets  are  utilized.  On  the  thirteenth  day 
after  death,  called  ter  ami,  a  feast  is  held  for  relatives  and 
friends  of  the  deceased,  and  in  this  area  the  traditional  food 
served  is  burd-chdval ,  a  mixture  of  refined  sugar,  glu  and  rice. 
Offerings  of  sweets  and  dough  are  made  to  various  animals, 
ghosts,  trees,  and  Brahmins  in  order  to  help  speed  the  soul 
of  the  deceased  across  the  River  Viatarani  and  to  assure  its 
safe  arrival  in  the  other  world. 

Beyound  this  type  of  formalized  occasion  on  which  the 
offering  or  exchange  of  sweets  is  prescribed  or  in  which  it 
serves  an  instrumental  purpose  in  the  supernatural  sphere, 
there  are  countless  occasions  in  the  secular  sphere  which  also 
call  for  the  distribution  or  presentation  of  sweets.  On  occa¬ 
sions  which  in  American  culture  might  prompt  the  throwing 
of  a  party  or  having  friends  in  for  a  drink,  the  Indian  who  has 
reason  for  celebration  will  distribute  sweets  to  his  relatives, 
neighbours,  and  friends.  It  is  a  commonplace  to  ask,  on  hear¬ 
ing  of  a  friend’s  accomplishment  in  any  field,  “Well!  When 
are  you  going  to  offer  us  sweets?”  Here  we  might  suggest 
that  sweets  are  used  in  much  the  same  context  as  champagne 
in  Western  society. 

In  folk  sayings  and  proverbs,  sweets  are  associated  with 
pleasure,  beauty,  joy  and  desire.  Their  lack  suggests  absence 
of  pleasure,  dullness,  colourness.  For  example: 

1.  Eat  bread  with  sugar,  cheat  the  world  with  tricks  [i.e., 
eat  well  and  enjoy  yourself]. 
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2.  Her  eyes  are  like  a  marble  of  gur  [i.e.,  sweet  and 
round]. 

3.  Without  sugar,  the  kitchen  is  a  widow. 

4.  If  a  skinny  man  eats  olives  with  sugar  and  ghi ,  he  can 
tuck  an  elephant  under  his  arm  and  walk  120  miles. 

Obeyesekere  has  suggested  in  his  study  of  pregnancy  crav¬ 
ings  in  Ceylon  that  certain  foods  which  are  the  object  of  un¬ 
controllable  craving  are  not  individual,  but  cultural  choices, 
and  that  they  are  so  chosen  because  of  their  symbolic  meaning 
to  members  of  the  society.  He  suggests  that  sweets  in  Ceylon 
are  associated  with  the  pleasures  of  childhood  and  that  their 
excessive  consumption  in  pregnancy  provides  an  opportunity 
for  regression  (Obeyesekere,  1963,  pp.  337-8).  It  appears  to 
us  that  in  North  India,  and  perhaps  also  in  Ceylon,  the  symbo¬ 
lic  meaning  of  sweets  goes  beyond  their  association  with  child¬ 
hood  pleasure,  and  that  sweets  are  in  fact  associated  with 
pleasure  per  se,  with  all  kinds  of  celebration  and  rejoicing,  as 
well  as  with  feelings  of  general  well-being  and  harmony 
fostered  by  their  role  in  the  yearly  round  of  ritual  activities 
and  in  cementing  social  ties  between  individuals  and  groups. 
The  role  of  sweets  in  lubricating  all  types  of  social  intercourse 
in  this  part  of  India,  and  the  mental  associations  created  by 
this  role,  have  been  discussed  here  to  demonstrate  that  the 
frequent  and  heavy  consumption  of  sweets  is  conceived  of,  in 
this  culture,  as  an  activity  of  very  positive  value  and,  in  fact  as 
an  obligatory  activity  in  terms  of  the  individual  s  successful 
participation  in  his  community’s  social  and  ritual  life.  An 
interpretation  of  the  fact  that  an  activity  of  such  positive  effect 
is  closely  tied  to  the  social  definition  of  a  disapproved  deviant 

category  requires  further  discussion. 

Data  from  our  informants  present  a  consistent  definition 
of  chafora  as  an  individual  possessing  a  complex  of  character 

traits  in  which  sweet  addiction  is  a  necessary,  but  evidently 
not  a  sufficient,  condition.  It  is  not  sufficient  in  the  sense 
that  our  informants  do  not  perceive  as  possible  a  situation 
wherein  a  person  could  have  the  characteristic  craving  or 
sweets  without  developing  the  other  associated  traits.  The 
acquisition  of  some  or  all  of  these  other  tra>ts  ts  held  to  be 
progressive  and  inevitable.  However,  they  may  be  present  in 
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the  character  of  persons  not  addicted  to  sweets,  in  which  case 

the  deviant  is  known  by  other  terms. 

As  our  informants  described  the  characteristics  of  a  chatord , 
two  adjectives  recurred:  charitarahin  (or  badmdsh ),  and  nirlaj. 
The  former  literally  means  lacking  in  character,  worthless,  and 
implies  sexual  immorality  in  thought  and/or  in  deed. 
Nirlaj  is  generally  translated  into  English  as  ‘'shameless”,  and 
implies  consistent  and  blatant  breaching  of  fundamental  social 
norms,  without  regard  for  the  sanctions  of  public  opinion.  The 
word  is  used  in  many  contexts,  and  in  its  use  is  quite  comparable 
to  the  use  of  the  Spanish  expression  sin  vergiienza  as  discussed 
in  all  its  ramifications  by  Pitt-Rivers  (1961,  pp.  112-18). 

Most  of  our  informants,  both  in  the  essays  and  in  oral 
interviews,  when  asked  to  explain  what  is  meant  by  chatorpcin 
began  with  an  example  of  “someone  in  our  village”,  who 
began  eating  sweets  in  excess  and  went  gradually  into  a  progres¬ 
sive  moral,  economic,  and  social  decline.  The  students  were 
somewhat  more  imaginative  than  their  elders  in  relating  these 
“case  histories”,  as  might  be  expected.  They  also  gave  less 
consideration  to  mitigating  factors  (in  terms  of  family  situation, 
personal  problems,  etc.)  than  did  their  elders,  and  unanimously 
condemned  the  habit  and  those  who  fell  prey  to  it.  This  diff¬ 
erence  may  result  from  a  school  atmosphere  which  encourages 
active  conformity  to  the  values  of  the  older  generation,  before 
maturity  has  taught  the  desirability  of  judging  each  case  on  its 
own  merits  and  interpreting  the  social  rules  with  some  regard 
for  personal  differences.  Few  people  in  either  category  attemp¬ 
ted  to  search  back  beyound  the  initial  “fall  into  indulgence” 
for  causal  factors.  In  two  or  three  cases  a  curse  was  said  to  be 
responsible.  However,  several  informants  expressed  the  view 
that  the  seeds  of  chatorpan  were  sown  in  childhood.  Certain 
phrases  recurred  here:  “his  parents  loved  him  too  much”,  “his 
lather  raised  him  with  great  affection  and  gave  him  everything 

he  wanted”.  In  short,  the  chatora  is  the  spoiled  child  full 
grown. 

A  composite  case  history  presents  a  young  man  whose  pa¬ 
rents  give  him  money  for  sweets  on  demand.  Soon  his  cravina 
outstrips  even  his  parents’  willingness  to  indulge  him,  for  even 
it  they  are  wealthy  their  values  concerning  the  evils  of  cha[or- 
pan  eventually  overcome  their  affectionate  instincts.  At  this 
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point  two  processes  take  over.  The  young  man  deals  with  his 
economic  problem  by  taking  money  surreptitiously  from  home 
and  lying  when  the  loss  is  discovered.  He  buys  sweets  on  ere* 
dit  and  1  ails  to  pay  the  bill,  or  finds  ways  of  cheating  the  con- 
lectioner.  He  may  even  be  shameless  enough  to  steal  the 
sweets  outright.  Simultaneously,  the  chatora  begins  to  branch 
out  into  other  forbidden  fields.  He  is  truant  from  school  and 
goes  instead  to  the  movies,  or,  in  the  stories  of  the  traditional- 
minded,  he  spends  his  time  at  the  folk-opera  (sang)  perfor¬ 
mances  and  at  the  circus.  This  causes  him  to  fall  into  bad 
company,  and  he  begins  to  smoke  cigarettes  and  perhaps  even  to 
drink  alcohol  and  eat  meat.  Some  informants  mentioned 
gambling  as  a  likely  activity  in  this  early  stage. 

Here  some  of  our  younger  informants  went  on  to  paint  a 
lurid  picture  of  the  chat  or a' s  embarkation  on  a  frank  life  of 
crime,  with  subsequent  arrest,  beating  by  the  police,  and  a 
lingering  death  in  prison.  The  inevitability  of  his  decline  was 
described  by  others  in  less  colourful  but  no  less  definite  terms. 
The  physical  consequences  of  chatorpan  were  generally  agreed  to 
be  weakness,  thinness  and  poor  health.  Several  informants  men¬ 
tioned  that  no  one  ever  gets  fat — that  is,  healthy— from  eating 
sweets  in  excess.  Perhaps  as  a  result,  the  chatora  is  lazy,  indo¬ 
lent,  and  ill-tempered,  particularly  within  the  family  circle.  He 
works  as  little  as  possible,  and  tries  by  various  ruses  to  get 
other  people  to  take  on  his  responsibilities  while  he  pursues 
pleasure.  Any  money  at  his  disposal  is  immediately  spent  on 
sweets  and  other  luxuries  to  indulge  the  senses.  He  sells  his 
wife’s  jewelry,  then  his  livestock  and  other  property,  and 
finally  his  land.  He  bcigns  to  borrow  money  which  he  cannot 
repay,  and  is  forced  to  accept  ever  higher  rates  of  interest.  In 
several  cases,  informants  described  chaforas  who  were  said  to 
have  sold  their  daughters  or  other  women  under  their  authority. 
Since  it  is  customary  in  this  area  to  provide  a  rather  large 
dowry  at  the  marriage  of  one’s  daughter,  it  is  felt  to  show 
extreme  weakness  of  character  and  greed  if  a  man  takes  money 
for  her  instead.  In  fact,  of  course,  such  a  match  can  only  be 
arranged  if  the  groom  has  some  serious  defect  which  makes  him 
unmarrigeable,  such  as  advanced  age,  blindness,  or  mental 

deficiency.  _  .  J 

If  allowed  to  persist  unchecked,  the  chatora  is  described  as 
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eventually  losing  completely  the  respect  of  his  community;  and 
in  a  society  in  which  the  fate  of  the  family  and  the  individual 
are  regarded  as  intertwined  and  inextricable,  he  lowers  the  sta¬ 
tus  of  his  entire  family.  This  is  the  ultimate  calamity.  The 
members  of  the  family  are  unable  to  lift  their  heads  in  public, 
but  the  chatora ,  shameless  as  he  is,  goes  on  to  perpetrate  ever 
more  horrendous  deeds. 

Throughout  our  discussion  we  have  assumed  that  the  chat- 
ora  is  a  male  deviant.  This  is  not  acc'dental.  Although  the 
word  chatorl  is  frequently  heard  in  reference  to  actual  women, 
and  although  informants  who  were  asked  readily  agreed  that 
women  were  also  susceptible  to  chatorpan ,  in  fact  none  of  the 
spontaneously  mentioned  cases  involved  female  sweet  addicts. 
It  appears  that  perhaps  due  to  the  conventional  authority  struc¬ 
ture  within  the  Indian  family  it  did  not  occur  to  our  informants 
that  a  type  case  of  chatorpan  could  be  represented  by  a  woman. 
No  woman  could  fully  indulge  in  such  a  habit  unless  the  man 
responsible  for  her  actively  connived  in  it.  Therefore,  although 
a  woman  might  have  tendencies  in  that  direction  and  might 
loosely  be  referred  to  as  a  chatorl,  a  full-blown  case,  one  which 
fully  represented  the  stereotype,  could  only  be  described  by 
using  a  male  protagonist.4 

However,  the  problem  of  family  control  over  the  activities 
of  a  female  sweit  addict  is  present  to  some  extent  even  in  the 
case  ot  male,  even  if  he  be  head  of  his  own  household.  The 
wife  of  a  chatora  could  certainly  make  life  miserable  for  her 
husband,  even  though  she  has  no  real  authority  over  his  actions 
and  several  informants  mentioned  the  possibility  that  the  full 
expression  of  chatorpan  could  be  held  in  check,  at  least  tempo¬ 
rarily,  by  family  pressures. 

It  may  be  interesting  here  to  quote  briefly  from  some  of  our 
informants.  Unfortunately,  the  following  passages  have  lost  a 
great  deal  in  translation: 

1.  “Because  of  chatorpan  some  people  lose  their  wealth  and 
turn  their  minds  to  bad  deeds  .  .  .  like  cheating,  stealing  and 
selling  daughters.  One  man  owned  plenty  of  land.  Because  of 
chatorpan  he,  the  lover  of  lawlessness,  sold  it  and  ate  halva  (a 
popular,  homemade  sweet)  and  such  things.  Now  he  begs 
from  door  to  door,  his  children  wander  from  street  to  street  in 
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search  of  food.  And  that  rogue  had  three  daughters.  He  sold 
them  and  ate  [sweets].  Now  people  tie  him  up  and  beat  him 
because  he  can’t  repay  the  debts  incurred  because  of  chatorpan .” 

2.  Due  to  their  habit  of  chatorpan  and  cinema-going  they 
have  to  steal  ...  or  sell  whatever  they  can  find  in  the  house. 

.  .  .  Many  play  hooky  and  go  to  the  cinema.  They  exagge¬ 
rate  to  their  parents  about  the  cost  of  their  school  fees,  and 
then  smoke  cigarettes  and  form  many  other  bad  habits.  They 
drink,  gamble,  play  the  stock  market,  all  because  their  chator- 
pan  has  exceeded  its  limits.” 

3.  “Parents  first  spoil  children,  then  suffer.  Whatever  the 
child  says,  they  do.  In  our  village  there  is  such  a  man.  Now 
his  parents  are  dead  and  he  borrows  money  and  eats  plenty  of 
sweets.  At  his  house  the  radio  is  blaring,  but  when  he  is  asked 
to  repay  his  debts  he  runs  away  from  the  village.  If  people 
chase  him,  he  gives  them  a  piece  of  his  land.  Thus  he  has  sold 
all  his  land  and  also  his  houses.” 

4.  “In  our  village  there  lives  a  man  named  Kacheru.  When¬ 
ever  he  brings  home  his  earnings  he  buys  sweets  and  puddings. 
Once  he  owned  very  good  houses  and  brassware,  but  he  enjoy¬ 
ed  selling  these  and  buying  sweets.  And  now  he  starves.  His 
wife  left  him  .  .  .  and  his  son  won’t  let  him  enter  his  house..  .  . 
In  the  olden  days  he  used  to  raise  pigeons  and  he  fed  them 
ghee.  Now  both  he  and  his  pigeons  slarve.  .  .  .  Only  one 
daughter  remained.  He  sold  her  and  ate  sweets.  The  girl 
ran  away  from  her  husband  and  he  sold  her  silver  ornaments 
and  ate  sweets.  The  police  beat  him,  but  he  still  did  not  learn 
his  lesson  and  sold  his  daughter  again  for  500  rupees.” 

The  problem  of  the  chatord  in  Indian  society  seems  to  be 
perceived  by  our  informants  as  a  problem  of  loss  of  control 
over  the  senses  by  the  sweet  addict.  The  chatord  is  “slave  of 
his  tongue”,  and  in  submitting  to  such  slavery  has  forfeited 
the  mastery  over  his  instinctual  desires  which  is  the  hallmark 
of  the -conforming  member  of  Indian  society.  The  notion  is 
repeatedly  expressed  that  man  must  remain  master  of  his  food 
—he  must  not  let  the  food  master  him.  This  is  what  the  chatord 
has  allowed  to  happen. 

However,  not  only  has  the  craving  for  sweets  taken  the 
upper  hand— once  the  chatord  has  let  down  the  barriers  in  this 
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respect  he  can  no  longer  maintain  a  hold  on  himself  in  other 
sensual  spheres.  Excessive  indulgence  in  sweets  has  made  the 
c  ha  ford  incapable  of  resisting  the  temptations  which  continually 
beset  a  man  from  all  directions,  and  so  his  decline  is  inevitable. 
Underlying  this  view  of  the  chatora  is  the  assumption  that  the 
self-restraint  which  is  necessary  for  life  in  a  civilized  society 
can  only  be  accomplished  by  constant  vigilance.  Once  this  con¬ 
trol  begins  to  break  down,  man  is  helpless  against  evil. 

The  problem  of  chatorpan  as  a  deviant  category  can  be  view¬ 
ed  from  two  aspects.  For  the  chatora  himself  it  represents  loss 
of  the  sensual  control  deemed  necessary  for  personal  spiritual 
salvation  and  social  acceptability.  From  society's  point  of 
view,  chatorpan  presents  a  threat  to  order.  The  weakness  of  the 
chatora  is  inexcusable  not  only  because  of  the  implications  for 
him  as  a  worthwhile  person,  but  because  it  is  evidence  of  his 
potential  weakness  against  all  the  temptations  of  anti-social  be¬ 
haviour. 

Other  possible  ways  of  viewing  chatorpan  in  the  context  of 
rural  North  Indian  culture  suggest  themselves  here.  There  is 
some  evidence  that  the  imputation  of  chatorpan  may  be  used 
as  an  explanatory  device  in  terms  of  folk  conceptions  of  social 
failure.  Viewed  in  another  way,  the  chatora  may  have  some  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  witch,  in  that  through  anti-social  behaviour  he  be¬ 
comes  a  scapegoat  for  the  moral  ills  of  his  community  (Kluck- 
hohn,  1962,  pp.  76-128). 

A  fruitful  comparison  is  possible  here  with  the  literature  on 
alcoholism  in  cultural  context.  Bales’  work  on  cultural  attitudes 
toward  alcohol  and  alcohol  addiction  in  Ireland  is  particularly 
suggestive  (Bales,  1962,  pp.  157-87).  Bales  submits  that  alcohol 
consumption  is  positively  valued  in  Irish  culture  for  a  variety 
of  reasons,  and  that  consequently  the  attitude  towards  alcohol 
consumption  is  generally  one  of  indulgence.  The  inability  to 
restrain  oneself  when  drinking  is  viewed  good-humouredly  as  a 
natural  human— or  at  least  masculine— failing  by  the  Irish. 
Such  an  attitude  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  attitude  to¬ 
ward  sweet  addiction  in  India,  even  though  the  Indian  attitude 
toward  sweet  consumption  in  general  is  very  favourable.  Here 
the  crucial  variable  seems  to  be  the  attitude  toward  excess  as 
suc/l>  rather  than  the  attitude  toward  sweets  and  sweet-eating. 

In  this  respect  it  is  interesting  to  compare  the  American 
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perception  of  the  compulsive  sweet-eater.  The  latter  is  usually 
perceived  as  a  fat  woman  sitting  in  an  armchair  in  front  of  a 
television  set  with  a  box  of  chocolates  at  her  side.  But  there 
is  little  further  elaboration  of  this  image,  and  although  it  may 
be  recognized  that  she  suffers  from  serious  psychological  dis¬ 
turbance,  she  is  not  viewed  as  a  social  problem,  still  less  as  a 
potential  criminal.  The  cultural  definitions  in  American  society 
of  the  deviant  categories  of  “drug  fiend”  or  “drunk”  certainly 
provide  more  fruitful  material  for  comparison  with  the  concept 
of  chatora ,  but  here  the  physical  effects  of  the  object  of  addic¬ 
tion  and  the  legal  difficulties  associated  with  drug  acquisition 
create  conceptual  complications. 

In  conclusion,  we  feel  that  the  analysis  of  definitions  of 
deviance  along  the  lines  of  our  study  of  cliatorpan  has  interest¬ 
ing  possibilities  as  a  way  of  elucidating  basic  value  orientations 
in  a  culture,  and  as  a  means  of  establishing  some  of  the  more 
crucial  cognitive  categories  in  the  normative  sphere. 
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CHAPTER  NINE 


The  Lustful  Stepmother  in  the  Folklore 
of  Northwestern  India 

VED  PRAKASH  VATUK  &  SYLVIA  VATUK 


Analysis  of  a  motif  in  Indian  folklore 

In  the  mid-nineteen-forties  a  lengthy  ballad  composed  and 
sung  by  a  locally  prominent  folk  preacher,  Bhism  Brahmacarl, 
attained  considerable  popularity  in  the  rural  districts  of  west¬ 
ern  Uttar  Pradesh.1  This  ballad  (or  bhajan )  purported  to  tell 
a  recent  and  true  story  of  one  Dharm  Pal,  a  young  man  of  the 
village  of  Maharampur  in  the  district  of  Basti,  in  eastern 
Uttar  Pradesh.  The  other  principal  actors  in  the  story  were 
Zamindar2  Arjun  Singh,  the  father  of  Dharm  Pal,  a  man  in  his 
mid-fifties,  Kam  Kala,  the  latter’s  eighteen-year-old-wife,  and 
Shanta  Kumarl,  the  young  wife  before,  it  had  not  yet  been 
consummated,  and  Shanta  Kumari,  therefore,  still  lived  with 
her  parents  and  brothers  in  the  nearby  hamlet  of  Tyorhi.  The 

outline  of  the  story  was  as  follows: 

One  day  in  1935  Dharm  Pal  enters  the  house  where  he  lives 

with  his  father  and  stepmother  and  finds  his  stepmother,  Kam 
Kala  seizes  the  opportunity  to  make  sexual  advances  toward 
Dharm  Pal,  declaring  her  passionate  desire  lor  him  and 
complaining  of  her  lack  of  sexual  fulfilment  as  the  wile  of 
an  elderly  man.  Dharm  Pal  is  appalled  at  the  suggestion  that 
they  should  have  sexual  intercourse,  pointing  out  that  she 
stands  in  the  relationship  of  a  “mother”  to  him,  and  that 
such  an  act  would  be  a  heinous  sin.  She  persists  and  refuses  to 
listen  to  his  remonstrances.  Finally  he  leaves  the  house  with¬ 


out  giving  in  to  her  pleas. 

Some  time  later  Arjun  Singh  returns  home  to  find  Kam 
Kala  lying  on  the  floor,  her  hair  and  clothes  in  disarray, 
crying  bitterly.  After  considerable  prodding  she  tells  er 
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husband  that  while  he  was  away  Dharm  Pal  entered  the  house 
and  sexually  assaulted  her.  Arjun  Singh  is  furious,  cal  s  lor 
his  son,  and  orders  him  to  leave  the  house  immediately.  Dharm 
Pal  does  not  attempt  to  clear  his  name  by  accusing  his  step¬ 
mother  of  the  attempted  seduction;  he  acquiescently  leaves 
home,  taking  some  money  and  a  bullock  cart,  and  sets  out  lor 
his  wife’s  village. 

Three  miles  from  his  destination  a  storm  comes  up.  In  the 
darkness  and  rain  he  is  set  upon  by  lour  robbers  who  take 
his  money  and  the  bullock  cart  and  leaves  him,  stripped  naked, 
and  tied  to  a  tree.  Unbeknownst  to  Dharm  Pal,  these  robbers 
are  the  brothers  ot  his  wife.  They  do  not  recognize  each  other 
because  they  have  not  been  in  contact  since  Dharm  Pal  s 
marriage  ceremony  and  because  ol  the  darkness  and  stormy 
weather. 

After  the  robbers  leave  him,  Dharm  Pal  cries  out  for  help 
and  finally  a  passerby  comes  and  unties  him.  He  arrives  at  his 
in-laws’  home  late  at  night  and  tells  them  what  has  happened. 
They  clothe  and  feed  him,  and  while  he  is  eating,  the  brothers 
confer  among  themselves.  They  realize  who  it  is  they  have 
robbed  and  fear  that  they  will  soon  be  found  out.  So  they 
slip  out  together  and  go  to  the  police  station  where  they  explain 
their  predicament  to  the  daroga,  the  chief  of  police.  They 
offer  him  four  rugs  and  Rs.  100  to  take  Dharm  Pal  into  custody 
and  poison  him.  After  some  discussion,  he  agrees  to  do  so. 

The  brothers  then  return  home  and  advise  Dharm  Pal  to 
go  with  them  the  next  morning  to  the  police  and  report  the 
incident.  He  does  so,  but  when  he  arrives  there  he  is  seized 
and  put  into  a  cell.  Later,  he  is  given  poison  in  his  food. 
When  he  realizes  that  he  has  been  poisoned,  he  begs  his  guard 
to  go  quickly  to  his  wife’s  home  and  tell  her  what  has  happened. 

In  the  meantime,  his  wife  sees  her  brothers  returning  from 
the  police  station  without  Dharm  Pal.  When  she  asks  where 
he  is,  they  evade  her  questions.  She  starts  out  for  the  station 
herself  but  meets  the  guard,  Daya  Ram,  on  the  way.  He  tells 
her  that  her  husband  has  been  poisoned  by  the  daroga.  He  also 
tells  her  that  the  District  Collector  is  camped  in  a  nearby  village 
and  advises  her  to  seek  his  help.  She  runs  as  fast  as  she  can 
through  the  fields  to  the  DC’s  camp  site. 

Back  at  Dharm  Pal’s  home,  Kam  Kala  has  a  dream  in 
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which  she  sees  her  stepson  bidding  goodbye.  She  murmurs  in 
her  sleep  that  she  is  sorry  for  what  she  has  done.  Arjun  Singh 
hears  her  words.  Rather  than  confronting  her  directly  for  an 
explanation,  he  tells  her  to  get  ready  immediately,  that  news 
has  come  that  one  ot  her  relatives  is  sick,  and  that  they  must  go 
to  visit  him.  The  couple  then  set  out  toward  Tyorhi. 

By  this  time,  Dharm  Pal  is  unconscious  from  the  effects  of 
the  poison, and  the  darogci  and  his  men  take  him  out  of  the  cell, 
intending  to  throw  his  body  into  the  canal.  On  the  road  they 
meet  Shanta  Kumari  and  the  District  Collector  coming  from 
one  direction  and  Arjun  Singh  and  Kam  Kala  coming  from  an¬ 
other.  The  civil  Surgeon  who  is  with  the  Collector,  examines 
Dharm  Pal’s  almost  lifeless  body  and  gives  him  an  antidote  to 
the  poison.  Dharm  Pal  soon  regains  consciousness.  He  forgives 
his  stepmother  for  what  she  has  done.  The  brothers  and 
the  darogci  are  sentenced  to  life  imprisonment.  Dharm  Pal  and 
Shanta  Kumari  live  happily  ever  after.3 

The  folklorist  will  immediately  recognize  this  ballad  as  a 
typical  representative  of  a  folktale  motif  which  is  very  wide¬ 
spread,  not  only  in  India,  but  in  other  parts  of  the  world  as 
well.  Tales  containing  this  motif  have  been  indexed  by 
Thompson  (1955)  under  two  separate  classification  numbers, 
K2111  (Potiphar’s  Wife)  and  T4 18  (The  Lustful  Stepmother, 
under  the  more  general  heading  of  Illicit  Sexual  Relations). 
This  separation  is  apparently  based  on  the  absence  or  presence 
in  various  examples  of  the  motif  of  a  stepmother-stepson  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  seductive  woman  and  her  victim.  But 
most  scholars  who  have  examined  the  occurrence  of  this  motif 
in  world  literature  have  traditionally  considered  it  as  a  unity. 
As  Dundes  has  suggested  (1962:102),  the  relationship  existing 
between  the  man  and  woman  may  be  considered  a  matter  of 
allomotifemic  variation  (in  Propp’s  sense)  in  the  basic  structu¬ 
ral  form  of  the  story.  This  structure  involves  three  main 
characters,  a  mother-figure;  a  father-figure  and  a  son-figure,  in 
the  following  sequences  of  events: 

1.  The  woman  attempts  to  seduce  the  son-figure. 

2.  The  son-figure  rejects  her  overtures. 

3.  The  woman,  in  revenge,  accuses  him  of  (attempted)  sexual 

assault. 
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4.  The  father-figure  punishes  the  son-figure. 

5.  The  son-figure  is  later  discovered  to  be  innocent  and  repa¬ 
ration  is  made  (through  human  or  divine  agency.) 

6.  In  some  cases,  the  woman  is  punished  for  her  misdeed,  in 
others  she  is  forgiven  by  the  son-figure. 


The  earliest  known  version  of  this  motif  appears  before  1200 
B.C.  in  an  Egyptian  manuscript  (in  which  the  protagonists  are 
a  young,  unmarried  man  and  the  wife  of  his  much  older  bro¬ 
ther— c.f.  Yohannon  1968:  1-13),  and  again  somewhat  later  in 
the  well-known  Biblical  narrative  of  Joseph  and  the  wife  of 
his  master,  Potiphar  (Genesis  39).  In  the  Greek  myths,  the 
motif  occurs  a  number  of  times,  most  importantly  in  the  tale 
of  Hippolytur  and  Phaedra,  dramatized  by  the  playwright  Eu¬ 
ripides  in  the  5th  century  B.C.  In  India  the  motif  is  to  be 
found  numerous  times  in  the  classical  literature — the  earliest 
clear  example  is  from  the  Jataka  tales,  in  the  Mahapaduma 
Jataka  (472),  wherein  the  central  characters  are  Prince  Paduma, 
son  of  Brahmdatta,  King  of  Benares,  and  the  latter's  second 
wife.  In  the  later  Buddhist  literature  the  motif  appears  in  a 
story  concerning  the  great  Ashoka,  his  queen,  Tisya  Raksita, 
and  his  son  by  another  wife,  Kunala  (in  Divyavadana).  (See 
Bloomfield  1923:  147-9  for  a  discussion  of  this  story,  and  also 
Yohannon  1968:  231-46).  Keene  (1962)  and  Bloomfield  (1923) 
have  discussed  in  some  detail  the  occurrence  of  this  motif  in 
the  Indian  literary  tradition,  and  the  later  points  out  that  the 
lustful  stepmother  incident  is  frequently  fitted  into  a  more  leng¬ 
thy  and  elaborate  Fortunatus  tale  type,  in  which  the  attempted 
seduction  and  subsequent  exile  of  the  hero  provide  a  springboard 
for  an  adventurous  and  ultimately  victorious  career  (1923: 
141-2).  Such  is  the  case  in  the  Joseph  story,  and  in  some  of  the 
Indian  parallels  as  well. 

Relevant  studies  of  this  motif  in  world  literature  have  tended 
to  be  comparative  in  approach;  examples  are  presented  from  one 
or  more  geographical  regions  and  their  similarities  and  differ¬ 
ences  are  examined.  For  example,  Bloomfield  presents  in  some 
detail  twelve  stories  of  this  type  from  Indian  classical  literature, 
mentioning  a  number  of  others  more  briefly,  and  describes  “the 
organic  modulations  which  [the  motif]  undergoes  in  its  mani¬ 
fold  story  connections  (1932:  143).  Yohannon,  taking  more 
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ambitiously  the  entire  Old  World  as  his  literary  spring,  discus¬ 
ses,  in  the  context  of  an  anthology  of  prominent  exemplars  of 
the  Potiphar’s  wife  theme  in  literature  (ranging  from  Spain  to 
Japan  and  from  1200  B.C.  to  the  mid-twentieth  century),  the 
principal  “resemblances  and  differences  among  the  stories” 
(1968:  2).  Among  these  more  recent  scholars  there  has  been 
little  commitment  to  searching  for  actual  historical  relationships 
among  the  stories  under  their  purview,  although  such  an  inte¬ 
rest  has  not  been  absent  in  the  annals  of  folklore  (cf.  Lang 
1913:318)  and  literary  scholarship.  While  assuming  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  historical  connections  among  many  of  the  tales  in  which 
this  motif  is  prominent  (see  e.g.  Keene  1962:  162),  these  writers 
generally  conceded  that  the  motif  owes  its  worldwide  occur¬ 
rence  more  to  the  fact  of  “a  familial  experience  common  to  all 
mankind”  (Yohannon  1968:  2-3)  than  to  diffusion  from  a  com¬ 
mon  source  (cf.  Bloomfield  1923.) 

In  a  recent  review  of  Yohannon’s  work  Greenway  has  expres¬ 
sed  disappointment  at  the  author’s  failure  to  grapple  with  the 
problem  of  the  contextual  environments,  in  their  respective 
cultures,  of  the  tales  he  presents  (1969:1004-1005).  He  thus 
makes  a  plea  for  a  study  of  the  significance  of  this  motif  to  the 
bearers  of  the  tale  traditions  in  which  it  occurs,  for  the  “w/iy” 
of  the  motif,  rather  than  the  “ what ”  and  ‘  how  good'"  (Greenway 
1969:  1005).  The  present  paper  is  designed  as  an  attempt  to 
answer  the  need  to  which  Greenway  has  so  cogently  directed 
attention  and  to  consider  specifically  the  question  of  the  cultu¬ 
ral  context  of  the  Lustful  Stepmother  motif  in  Indian  folk 
literature. 

In  the  two  studies  mentioned  above  of  Indian  exemplars  of 
the  motif  under  consideration  (Bloomfield  1923  and  Keene  1962), 
as  well  as  in  more  general  studies  of  this  motif  in  world  litera¬ 
ture,  emphasis  is  on  the  literary  analogues  of  the  Joseph  story. 
This  emphasis  should  not  be  taken  to  indicate  that  the  motif  is 
in  fact  limited  to  Indian  literary  as  opposed  to  oral  tradition. 
Aside  from  the  question  of  the  interrelatedness  of  folk  and  elite 
traditions  in  India,  and  the  probable  folk  origin  of  much  of 
the  extant  story  literature  in  India,  it  should  be  pointed  out 
here  that  the  motif  of  the  lustful  stepmother  is  in  fact  a  com¬ 
mon  one  in  the  oral  tradition  of  India  up  to  the  present  time, 
at  least  in  the  region  of  northwestern  India  with  which  the 
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persent  writers  are  familiar.  While  certain  of  the  better-known 
literary  tales  of  this  type  may  have  oral  versions,  for  the  most 
part  the  popular  lustful  stepmother  stories  of  this  region  are  not 
the  same  as  those  known  to  the  Indian  literary  tradition.  The 
most  commonly  heard  in  this  region  are  the  stories  of  Rup 
Basant  and  of  Puran  Mai  (or  Puran  Bhagat).  These  have  been 
reported  more  widely  in  other  parts  of  North  India  as  well.  For 
example,  Temple  (1885:375-456)  has  recorded  a  text  of  the 
Puran  Mai  story  in  ballad  form  from  the  Gujravala  District  of 
Punjab,  and  Bloomfield  makes  a  brief  reference  to  published 
versions  of  both  of  these  folk  tales,  one  from  as  far  east  as  Ben¬ 
gal  (1923:  163-64). 

Folktales  appear  in  a  variety  of  genres,  and  it  is  often  possi¬ 
ble  to  find  versions  of  these  popular  tales  sung  in  the  form  of  a 
ballad,  dramatized  by  professional  travelling  folk  opera  troupes, 
as  well  as  narrated  by  amateur  storytellers  in  family  gatherings. 
The  story  of  Dharm  Pal  for  example,  has  been  found  in  a  print¬ 
ed  libretto  of  a  sang,  composed  by  a  noted  drama  troupe  lea¬ 
der  of  this  region,  as  well  as  in  the  bhajan  form  referred  to  at 
the  outset  of  this  paper.  Our  data  here  are  drawn  primarily 
from  folk  operas.4  First,  we  have  used  a  sang  performance,  re¬ 
corded  on  tape,  of  Rup  Basant.  This  performance  by  the  troupe 
of  Bundu  Mir  was  given  in  the  spring  of  1970  in  a  village  in 
Meerut  District,  U.P.  Second,  we  have  a  number  of  printed 
librettos  of  sdngs  telling  the  stories  of  Dharm  Pal ,  Rup  Basant 
and  Puran  Mai ,  as  well  as  four  other  stories  containing  varia¬ 
tions  of  the  lustful  stepmother  motif,  entitled  respectively 
Gulab  Kaur ,  Devar-Bhdbhi ,  Jaimal  Phattd  and  Bhdbhi  kd  Pydr. 

A  word  about  the  latter  sources  may  be  appropriate.  These 
librettos  are  part  of  a  large  collection  of  approximately  500 
printed  sang  texts  made  in  the  course  of  a  broader  study  of  this 
genre  of  folk  drama  as  it  is  found  in  western  Uttar  Pradesh  and 
Haryana.  They  are  orally  composed,  but  are  set  down  in  writ¬ 
ing  by  the  troupe  leaders  who  have  composed  them  or  (since 
these  leaders  are  often  illiterate)  by  other  members  of  their 
troupes.  They  contain  the  principal  story  line,  important  dia¬ 
logues  between  the  central  characters,  feature  duets  and  solo 
songs  and  essential  stage  directions.  They  are  printed  cheaply  and 
distributed  in  rural  and  small  town  markets.  Their  usual  cus¬ 
tomers  are  literate  village  people  or  those  of  the  town-dwelling 
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and  urban  lower  c/ass,  who  read  them  as  stories  and  also 
learn  the  songs  for  their  own  enjoyment.  The  sdngs  written  by 
different  composers  on  a  single  theme  naturally  often  differ  in 
minor, details  of  the  story,  and  the  words  of  the  dialogues  and 
songs  may  differ  considerably.  But  the  sdngi  rarely  takes  marked 
liberties  with  main  events  of  the  traditional  folk  stories,  which 
are  already  well  known  to  their  audience.  Scingis  do,  however, 
compose  entirely  original  sdngs  on  stories  of  their  own  inven¬ 
tion,  frequently  drawing  on  popular  motifs  like  that  of  the  lust¬ 
ful  stepmother.  They  also  adapt  stories  from  popular  films. 
From  internal  evidence,  and  from  the  apparent  absence  of 
these  stories  from  the  older  folklore  record  in  this  region,  we 
believe  that  the  stories  of  Devar  Bhabhi  and  Jaimal  Phatta ,  in 
addition  to  the  story  first  cited,  Dharm  Pal  Shanta  Kumari ,  are 
probably  recent  compositions  or  adaptations  rather  than  tradi¬ 
tional  tales. 

Our  first  step  will  be  to  recapitulate  briefly  the  main  story 
lines  of  the  tales  with  which  we  are  dealing.  We  will  limit  oursel¬ 
ves  to  the  part  of  the  tale  which  displays  the  lustful  stepmother 
motif;  in  some  of  these  tales  the  seduction  incident  is  only  a 
prelude  to  a  much  longer  story  of  adventure  for  the  male  prota¬ 
gonist  and  the  details  of  these  adventures  are  not  directly  rele¬ 
vant  to  our  interests  here. 

1.  Rup  Basant— Main  Characters:  Rup  (eleven  years  old)  and 
Basant,  two  brothers;  King  Chatur  Singh,  their  father- 
Sundra,  their  father’s  second  wife;  her  maid. 

On  her  deathbed,  the  mother  of  Rup  and  Basant  pleads  with 
her  husband  not  to  take  a  second  wife  after  her  death,  for  the 
sake  of  their  sons’  well-being.  He  agrees,  but  sometime  later  is 
persuaded  to  marry  a  young  girl.  This  second  wife  is,  however, 
housed  in  the  palace  in  an  apartment  separate  from  that  in 
which  the  young  boys  are  living  and  they  do  not  have  any  con¬ 
tact  with  her.  One  day  they  are  playing  ball  and  the  ball  goes 
over  the  wall  into  their  stepmother’s  courtyard.  Rup  goes  to  re¬ 
trieve  the  ball.  The  stepmother  is  struck  by  his  beauty  and  at¬ 
tempts  to  seduce  him.  He  refuses  and  manages  to  leave.  Later, 
when  her  husband  comes  to  her  apartment,  she  accuses  Rup  of 
sexual  assault.  Chatur  Singh  does  not  believe  her  story  initially, 
but  is  convinced  when  her  ntaid  corroborates  the  story.  He 
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confronts  Rup,  who  denies  the  accusation  but  refrains  lrom 
revealing  his  stepmother’s  attempt  to  seduce  him.  Chatur  Singh 
orders  Rup  executed.  Basant,  loyal  to  Rup,  accompanies  his 
brother  and  the  executioner  into  the  forest.  The  executioner 
takes  pity  on  Rup  and  kills  a  deer,  whose  eyes  and  blood  he 
takes  back  to  the  palace  as  proof  of  Rup's  death.  The  two  bro¬ 
thers  go  on  to  have  many  adventures.  After  twelve  years  they 
return  home.  Their  father  comes  to  know  the  true  story  and  has 
his  wife  hanged. 

2.  Puran  Mai — Main  Characters:  Puran  Mai,  a  twelve-year  old 
boy;  King  Salvan,  his  father  Acchrade;  his  mother  Nunade, 
his  father’s  second  wife. 

When  Puran  Mai  is  born,  the  astrologer  announces  that  his  is 
an  inauspicious  birth— he  must  be  put  away  in  a  pit  for  twelve 
years,  to  be  cared  for  by  a  nurse,  lest  he  either  die  himself  or 
cause  his  parents’  death.  This  is  done,  and  after  twelve  years  he 
is  released  with  much  rejoicing  in  the  kingdom.  In  the  meantime 
his  father  has  taken  a  second  wife,  a  young  woman  named 
Nunade.  When  Nunade  hears  of  his  beauty,  she  demands  of  the 
king  that  he  send  Puran  Mai  to  see  her,  and  the  king  agrees. 
But  Acchrade  warns  Puran  Mai  that  if  he  goes  to  see  this  woman, 
he  will  be  putting  himself  in  great  danger.  Puran  Mai  does  not 
heed  his  mother's  advice,  maintaining  that  it  is  his  duty  to  pay 
his  respects  to  new  stepmother. 

When  Puran  Mai  enters  Nunade’s  apartments,  she  immedia¬ 
tely  begins  to  make  sexual  advances  toward  him,  which  he  vehe¬ 
mently  resists.  She  becomes  very  angry  and  tries  to  prevent  his 
leaving,  but  he  escapes  through  a  window.  Then  Nunade  calls 
her  husband  and  complains  to  him  that  Puran  Mai  has  tried 
to  seduce  her.  King  Salvan  does  not  believe  her  story  at  first, 
but  she  is  able  to  convince  him  that  she  is  telling  the  truth  and 
threatens  to  kill  herself  if  Puran  Mai  is  not  punished  by  death 
for  dishonouring  her.  At  her  demand,  King  Salvan  orders  Puran 
Mai’s  eyes  gouged  out,  his  hands  and  feet  cut  off  and  his  body 
thrown  into  a  well.  He  also  orders  Acchrade  out  of  the  palace. 
Despite  his  maimed  condition,  Puran  Mai  survives  in  the  well 
for  twelve  years,  at  which  time  he  is  rescued  by  a  holy  man, 
Guru  Gorakh  Nath.  His  limbs  and  eyesight  are  miraculously 
restored.  Puran  Mai  forgives  his  stepmother  and  his  mother 
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returns  to  the  palace. 

3.  Gulab  Kaur — Main  Characters:  Sher  Singh,  a  young  man 
Sukhlal,  his  father;  Gulab  Kaur,  his  father’s  second  wife. 

When  Sukhlal,  a  wealthy  man  is  widowed  at  the  age  of  fifty,  he 
marries  a  young  girl,  secretly  giving  her  father  Rs.  1000  in  pay¬ 
ment  for  her.  One  day  Sher  Singh’s  pet  parrot  flies  into  his  step¬ 
mother’s  room  and  he  goes  in  to  fetch  it.  She  makes  sexual  ad¬ 
vances  toward  him,  which  he  refuses,  and  he  leaves  her.  When 
her  husband  comes  in,  she  tells  him  that  Sher  Singh  has  viola¬ 
ted  her  honour.  Sukhlal  does  not  believe  her  at  first,  but  she 
shows  him  Sher  Singh’s  dagger,  which  he  has  left  behind  in 
his  hurry  to  leave.  Sukhlal  calls  for  his  son  and  demands  that 
he  leave  the  house.  Sher  Singh  wanders  through  the  country¬ 
side,  becomes  the  servant  of  a  rich  man,  and  later,  through  a 
chance  encounter,  becomes  heir  to  a  kingdom  and  marries  that 
king’s  daughter. 

4.  Devar  Bhabhi  (Husband’s  Younger  Brother,  Elder  Brother’s 
Wife — Main  Characters:  Saleyman,  the  elder  brother; 
Rangbir,  his  younger  brother;  Chandra,  Saleyman’s  wife; 
Prem,  Rangbir’s  fiance. 

The  father  of  Saleyman  and  Rangbir  dies,  leaving  Saleyman  in 
charge  of  the  household.  One  day  when  Saleyman  is  away  from 
the  house,  Rangbir  enters  Chandra’s  room  on  some  errand  and 
finds  her  alone.  She  makes  sexual  advances  toward  him ,  which 
he  refuses.  When  Saleyman  returns,  Chandra  tells  him  that  his 
younger  brother  has  sexually  assaulted  her.  Saleyman  confronts 
Rangbir  with  this  report  and,  in  his  anger,  stabs  him.  Rangbir 
falls  to  the  floor  unconscious  and  is  presumed  dead.  Saleyman 
has  him  put  in  a  wooden  box  and  thrown  into  the  Jamna  River. 
The  box  floats  downstream  to  his  fiancee’s  village.  There  a 
washerman  sees  the  box,  pulls  it  ashore  and  opens  it.  He  revi¬ 
ves  Rangbir,  who  tells  him  his  story  and  asks  him  to  call  his 
father-in-law-to-be.  His  fiancee  and  her  parents  come,  take 
Rangbir  home,  and  call  a  doctor.  He  recovers,  marries  Prem, 
and  inherits  half  of  his  father-in-law’s  property. 

5.  Jaimal  P/iatta— Main  Characters:  King  Biramde;  Malde,  his 
youger  brother;  Jaimal,  his  son;  Jaimal’s  mother;  His 
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mother’  sbrother;  His  mother’s  brother’s  wife;  His  wife. 
King  Biramde  dies  and  Malde,  his  younger  brother,  takes  charge 
of  the  kingdom.  Jaimal  is  only  a  child,  but  Malde  begins  to 
worry  about  the  day  that  he  will  come  of  age  and  claim  his 
rightful  share  of  the  patrimony.  He  orders  his  barber  to  cut 
Jaimal’s  fingernails,  using  a  poisoned  nail-cutter.  The  barber 
tries  to  comply  with  this  order,  but  three  times  the  nail-cutter 
falls  from  his  hand  when  he  starts  to  cut  Jaimal’s  nails.  Fright¬ 
ened  by  this  omen,  the  barber  confides  in  Jaimal  his  uncle’s 
plan.  Jaimal  goes  to  his  mother  and  tells  her  what  has  happen¬ 
ed.  She  suggests  that  they  leave  his  uncle’s  home  at  once  and 
go  to  live  with  her  brother  until  Jaimal  is  old  enough  to  fight 
for  his  rights. 

Jaimal  grows  to  maturity  in  his  mother’s  brother’s  kingdom 
and  his  marriage  is  celebrated,  but  not  consummated,  there.  In 
the  meantime,  his  mother’s  brother,  who  is  an  old  man,  takes 
as  his  second  wife  a  young  girl  of  sixteen  who  comes  from  the 
same  village  as  Jaimal’s  wife.  When  this  girl  sees  Jaimal  in 
her  husband’s  palace,  she  falls  in  love  with  him  and  takes  the 
opportunity  when  they  are  alone  to  make  sexual  advances  to 
him.  Jaimal  refuses  to  accede  to  her  pleas  that  he  sleep  with 
her  and  she  becomes  angry.  Later  she  reports  to  her  husband 
that  Jaimal  has  dishonoured  her,  and  Jaimal  and  his  mother 
leave  her  brother’s  kingdom.  Jaimal  brings  his  wife  from  her 
parents'  home  to  live  with  him  and  his  mother  in  another  city. 
Eventually  he  goes  back  to  reclaim  by  force  his  share  of  his 
father's  kingdom  from  his  father’s  younger  brother,  Malde. 

6.  Bhabhi  ka  Pyar  (Elder  Brother’s  Wife  Lover)— Main 

Characters:  Vikram,  a  young  man;  Bhartrihari,  His  elder 

brother,  His  elder  brother  s  wife  ( bhdbhl );  Her  Lover. 

One  day  Vikram  observes  his  elder  brother’s  wife  in  the 
embrace  of  another  man.  When  she  realizes  that  she  has  been 
seen,  she  is  fearful  that  Vikram  will  tell  her  husband  about  her 
indiscretion.  To  forestall  this,  she  goes  to  her  husband  and 
accuses  Vikram  of  sexually  assaulting  her.  Her  husband  is 
furious  and  exiles  his  younger  brother.  However,  she  is  not 
satisfied  with  this,  and  in  order  to  make  sure  that  her  secret  is 
perfectly  safe,  she  hires  four  executioners  to  kill  him  and  bring 
back  his  eyes  as  proof.  The  executioners  take  pity  on  him,  kill  a 
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deer  in  his  stead  and  bring  its  eyes  to  the  woman  as  evidence  of 
the  killing.  She  continues  her  love  affair,  but  through  a  strange 
set  of  circumstances  her  husband  eventually  comes  to  know  of 
her  infidelity.  He  has  her  lover  executed  and  sends  a  servant 
to  find  Vikram  and  bring  him  home.  When  Vikram  returns, 
he  forgives  his  elder  brother's  wife  for  her  misdeed.  His  elder 
brother  gives  the  kingdom  to  Vikram  and  becomes  a  sadhu. 

It  is  perhaps  worth  inserting  here  that  in  the  complete  texts 
of  these  stories  it  is  almost  always  asserted  that  the  events  being 
reported  actually  took  place,  and  are  thus  historically  based. 
In  some  cases  the  characters  are  widely-known  historical  or 
semi-historical  figures  (for  example,  in  the  story  of  Puran  Mai 
who  also  appear  in  other  tales  or  legends  of  the  region).  Even 
if  the  characters  are  not  of  this  kind,  they  are  typically  placed 
in  known  localities  (though  not  usually  in  nearby  localities), 
giving  additional  credence  to  the  notion  that  the  story  is  based 
upon  fact  rather  than  fiction.  This  device  is  particularly  marked 
in  the  story  of  Dharm  Pal,  where  the  village,  district  and  date 
of  the  incidents  (1935)  are  all  specified  early  in  the  recitation. 

Of  these  seven  tales,  or  portions  of  tales,  six  are  very  clearly 
type  specimens  of  the  lustful  stepmother  niotil.  The  structure 
of  each  follows  very  closely  that  outlined  above  for  this  niotd 
(after  Dundes  1962),  and  the  variations  of  personnel  do  not 
introduce  a  significant  change  in  the  basic  story  line.  These 
tales,  so  closely  related  within  a  common  cultural  tradition, 
might  almost  be  considered  versions  ol  a  single  talc,  although 
they  are  not  in  any  sense  so  considered  by  their  narrators  or  by 
their  audience.  In  the  first  four  tales  (Numbers  1,  2,  and  3, 
plus  the  initial  story  of  Dharm  Pal  Simula  Kumari)  the  seductive 
woman  is,  classically,  the  stepmother.  In  the  fifth  tale  she  is 
the  young  man’s  elder  brother’s  wife,  and  in  the  sixth  she  is 
his  mother’s  brother’s  wife.  These  other  kinswomen  say  he 
treated  as  “all-characters”  (Fischer  1966:  129;  cf.  Dundes  962 
for  the  stepmother).  The  seventh  tale  (Number  6)  is  perhaps 
not  an  unambiguous  example  of  this  motif,  since  the  crucial 
seduction  scene  is  absent.  However,  the  accusation  exile  an 
eventual  vindication  of  the  husband’s  younger  brother  fo  low 

the  motif  structure  so  closely  in  other  respects  that  we  have 

included  it  as  a  possible  parallel. 

The  approach  which  we  intend  to  take  here  is  based  upon 
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the  assumption  that  one  function  of  folktales  is  to  give  expres¬ 
sion  to  important  social  values,  to  culturally-shared  assumptions 
about  the  nature  of  the  world  and  about  human  nature,  and  to 
patterned  social  conflicts  arising  out  of  the  structure  of  the 
social  system  in  which  they  are  produced.  It  is  a  common 
place  to  state  that  a  story  which  is  told  and  retold,  dramatized 
and  performed,  sung  and  enjoyed  and  popularized  for  periods  of 
decades  and  even  centuries,  must  be  communicating  something 
to  its  audience  beyond  the  bare  “information  that  a  particular 
set  of  possibly  historical  events,  involving  people  with  whom 
they  are  personally  unacquainted,  has  occurred.  Such  a  story 
is  communicating  something  about  human  nature  and  about 
the  way  that  adherence  to  certain  values  and  norms  can  keep 
this  nature  controlled,  can  harness  and  restrain  it  in  approved 
directions.  It  is  saying  something  to  its  audience  about  how 
one  ought  to  conduct  one's  own  life,  even  if  the  likelihood  of 
one’s  ever  being  placed  in  the  situation  of  the  story’s  protagon¬ 
ist  is  remote  and  perhaps  not  even  consciously  contemplated  as  a 
possibility.  Such  a  story  is  also,  perhaps,  by  causing  its  audience 
to  focus  attention  on  certain  key  points  of  social  stress  or 
ambiguity,  allowing  the  acceptable  resolution  of  certain  “social- 
psychological  conflicts  inherent  in  the  particular  social  structure 
(and  perhaps  in  life  itself)”  (Fischer  1966:  129). 

Although  the  formal  structure  of  these  tales  is  not  such  that 
an  explicit  “moral”  is  appended,  they  nevertheless  can  all  be 
seen  to  contain  an  implicit  moral  (or,  more  accurately,  a  set  of 
related  morals)  which  are  abundantly  clear  to  their  audiences, 
and  can  be  made  clear  to  the  analyst  as  well.  We  wish  to  show 
here  what  the  study  of  the  lustful  stepmother  motif  in  its  variant 
expressions  in  the  folklore  of  northwestern  India  reveals  specifi¬ 
cally  about  the  nature  of  relations  within  the  family  and  bet¬ 
ween  the  sexes  in  this  society  and  about  some  underlying  as¬ 
sumptions  and  inherent  cultural  contradictions  pertaining  to  the 
nature  of  human  sexuality  and  its  social  control. 

In  order  to  do  this,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  draw  only  on  the 
synopses  of  the  stories  which  we  have  presented  here.  We 
must,  on  the  one  hand,  draw  on  our  knowledge  of  the  social 
organization  and  particularly  the  kinship  system  of  the  region 
of  India,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  use  the  complete  texts  of  the 
recorded  and  published  versions  of  these  tales  which  for  practical 
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reasons  we  have  not  chosen  to  print  in  their  entirety  here. 
The  most  usetul  kind  of  data  for  this  purpose  are  the  dialogues 
of  the  central  characters  in  the  seduction  scenes  and  subsequent 
accusation,  punishment,  and  vindication  scenes  which  proceed 
in  stereotypes  fashion  in  the  seven  tales.  Furthermore,  there  is 
the  didactic  commentary  of  the  narrator  (or  “poet,”  kavl)  in 
the  satigs ,  and  the  remarks  of  minor  characters  (such  as  the 
executioner  and  the  king’s  minister)  advising  or  reflecting  on 
the  events  which  have  occurred  It  is  a  reflection  of  the  common 
tradition  out  of  which  these  stories  have  emerged,  some  recently, 
some  perhaps  centuries  ago,  that  these  dialogues  and  com¬ 
mentaries  tend  to  be  phrased  in  predictable,  almost  formulaic 
wording,  that  identical  metaphors  are  repeated  in  one  story 
after  another,  that  reference  to  the  better-known  stories  (parti¬ 
cularly  Rup  Basant  and  Puran  Mai)  are  made  in  the  course  of 
other  stories  containing  the  same  motif  and  that  similar  refere¬ 
nces  to  Indian  literary  and  folk  tradition  are  commonly  made 
where  they  are  deemed  appropriate,  usually  as  “examples”  of 
“proofs”  (praman)  of  the  wisdom  or  foolhardiness  of  beha¬ 
viour  contemplated  by  the  characters  in  the  story  at  hand. 

A  central  focus  in  all  of  these  stories  is  the  relationship 
between  stepmother  and  stepchild.  This  relationship  in  India, 
as  in  so  many  other  societies,  is  viewed  as  inherently  imbued 
with  potential  conflict.  It  is  felt  that  a  stepmother  will  fall  to 
take  proper  care  of  her  husband’s  children  by  a  previous  wife, 
that  if  she  has  children  of  her  own  she  will  favour  the  latter, 
and  that,  in  any  case,  she  will  try  to  drive  a  wedge  between  her 
husband  and  his  children  by  a  former  wife,  complaining  to  him 
about  their  behaviour  and  carrying  false  reports  in  order  to 
alienate  him  from  them.  The  stepmother  is  an  object 
of  suspicion  and  mistrust  and  is,  by  definition  in  this  so¬ 
ciety,  the  “cruel”  or  “wicked”  stepmother.  Thus,  according  to 
a  local  proverb,  “Stepmothers  are  bad  even  if  they  are  made  of 
dough”  ( mossl  to  cun  ki  bi  burl).  The  lustful  stepmother  motif, 
as  it  is  treated  in  these  stories,  must  therefore  be  considered 
within  the  context  of  the  “Cruel  Stepmother”  motif  (Thomp¬ 
son’s  S31)  in  Indian  folk  literature.  The  former’s  sexual  agg¬ 
ressiveness  and  later  accusations  and  punitive  demands  are  trea¬ 
ted  as  one  variety  of  the  type  of  cruel  behaviour  to  be  expected 
from  persons  in  this  kinship  role.  This  point  is  illustrated. 
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for  example,  in  the  opening  scene  of  Rup  Basant,  in  w  ic 
the  dying  mother  begs  her  husband  not  to  marry  again  for  the 
sake  of  the  children”.  She  does  not,  we  may  note,  indicate 
in  her  pleas  any  desire  to  ensure  that  her  husband  be  sexually 
faithful  to  her.  Her  motive  is  rather  to  ensure  that  her  sons  will 
never  have  to  submit  to  mistreatment  from  a  stepmother.  The 
same  concern  is  reflected  in  King  Chatur  Singh  s  arrangements 
for  separate  living  quarters  tor  his  second  wile  when  he  Anally 
accedes  to  a  remarriage. 

That  the  motif  of  the  lustful  stepmother  is  seen  in  this  cul¬ 
ture  as  a  variation  of  the  theme  of  the  cruel  stepmother  is  also 
demonstrated  in  the  fact  that  in  several  of  the  Sang  and  bhajan 
texts  with  which  we  are  dealing,  the  P uranic  story  ot  Dhruva  is 
pointedly  referred  to.  The  latter  story  is  brought  in  either  as 
part  of  a  warning  to  the  young  man  ot  his  stepmother's  possible 
unsavoury  intentions  (for  example,  in  Pur  an  Bhagat ,  by  his  mo¬ 
ther)  or  in  the  course  of  reflections  by  subsidiary  characters,  or 
by  the  “poet”  on  the  inevitability  of  the  stepmother's  behaviour. 
The  Dhruva  story  is  a  straightforward  example  of  the  cruel  step¬ 
mother  motif — a  young  child  is  slighted  by  his  father  at  the 
instigation  of  his  father’s  second  wife  and,  as  a  result,  deter¬ 
mines  to  devote  himself  to  a  search  for  God,  eventually  being 
elevated  to  the  heavens  as  the  North  Star  (see  Ghosh  1965:  302- 
7;  Coomaraswamy  and  Nivedita  1967:  378-80).  The  seduc¬ 
tion  motif  is  entirely  absent  from  the  Dhruva  story,  yet  this 
story  is  viewed  as  direct  parallel  of  the  tales  being  discussed 
here.5 

The  role  of  stepmother  can  only  be  fully  understood  in  pers¬ 
pective  of  the  role  of  mother.  An  understanding  of  the  concept 
of  motherhood  in  Indian  society  (although  the  mother  herself 
appears  only  indirectly  in  most  of  these  tales,  and  centrally 
in  none  of  them)  is  central  to  the  contextual  meaning  of  the 
lustful  stepmother  motif.  The  mother  in  this  culture  is  ideali¬ 
zed  as  a  nurturant,  succouring  figure,  an  al way s-depend able 
source  of  security  and  warmth.  Self-sacrifice  is  seen  as  the 
essence  of  the  mother's  role— she  will  give  up  every  pleasure  and 
need  of  her  own  in  order  to  ensure  the  happiness  and  well-be¬ 
ing  of  her  child.  The  mother  is  viewed  as  dispensing  freely  and 
openly  the  purest  and  most  genuine  kind  of  love,  and  in  return 
the  child  offers  complete  devotion  and  dependency.  In  the 
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relationship  of  child  to  its  mother,  respect  is  combined  with 
warmth  and  intimacy,  and  there  is  little  of  the  restraint  and 
distance  which  characterizes  the  attitude  toward  its  father. 
Woman  as  mother  is  to  be  trusted  implicitly — her  non-sexual  love 
is,  tor  a  man,  purer  and  more  worthy  even  than  the  similarly 
self-effacing  ideal  love  of  a  wife  for  her  husband.  This  is  one 
aspect  of  the  essentially  dualistic  conception  of  woman  in  this 
society  to  which  we  will  refer  again  later. 

In  only  two  of  these  tales  is  the  protagonist’s  mother  living. 
In  both,  she  is  a  model  of  motherly  devotion,  sharing  in  his 
punishment  and  exile,  cleaving  to  him  (rather  than  to  her  hus¬ 
band  or  other  close  kin)  in  his  adversity  (see  Puran  Mai  and 
Jaimal  Phatta.)  In  the  other  tales  the  mother  is  either  stated 
or  presumed  to  be  dead,  but  here  the  “mother”  role  never¬ 
theless  is  central  to  the  dramatic  conflict  of  the  story,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  seduction  scene  and  its  immediate  aftermath.  In¬ 
deed,  the  very  fact  that  the  protagonist  does  not  have  a  living 
mother  brings  the  concept  of  motherhood  more  sharply  into 
focus  as  a  central  issue.  The  seduction  scene,  as  it  is  drawn 
out  in  the  dialogues  of  the  young  man  and  woman,  becomes  a 
struggle  over  the  definition  of  their  relationship,  and  the  young 
woman  attempts  valiantly  to  redirect  his  attention  to  what  she 
considers  to  be  the  more  important  issue  of  her  desire  for  him. 
Consistently  the  man  tries  to  define  the  young  woman,  what¬ 
ever  her  actual  relationship  to  him,  as  “a  kind  of  mother”, 
while  she  tries  to  persuade  him  that  even  if  she  is  perhaps  sup¬ 
erficial  and  from  one  point  of  view  “like  a  mother”,  in  reality 
their  relationship  is  quite  otherwise,  and  sexual  relations  bet¬ 
ween  them  are  quite  possible  and  indeed  appropriate.  He  stub¬ 
bornly  insists  upon  placing  her  (or  rather,  keeping  her)  in  the 
category  of  prohibited  sexual  partner,  while  she  defines  herself 

as  imminently  eligible. 

In  Indian  society  the  use  of  kinship  terms  in  address  is  felt 
to  have  a  kind  of  coercive  power  or  at  least  a  positive  influence 
on  behaviour  so  that,  for  example,  calling  a  man  “brother” 
may  act  as  a  damper  to  any  possibly  dishonourable  intentions 
he  may  have.  Furthermore,  relationships  between  persons  of 
the  opposite  sex  who  are  not  in  the  prohibited  kinship  cate¬ 
gories  are  felt  to  be  potentially,  even  inevitably,  sexual  in  nature. 
Thus  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  key  device  in  the  young  man’s 
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reiection  of  the  woman’s  sexual  advances  is  the  use  of  various 
kin  terms  for  “mother”  and  the  development  of  arguments 
based  on  the  supposed  “mother-son”  relationship  existing 
between  them.  The  general  thrust  of  his  argument  is  all  of  t  e 
examples  of  the  motif  which  we  have  examined,  is  that  (1) 
mother-son  incest  is  a  heinous  sin;  (2)  we  are  mother  and  son 
to  one  another;  (3)  therefore,  sexual  relations  between  us  are 

unthinkable. 

For  example,  in  one  of  the  printed  versions  of  Rup  BasanU 
the  young  man  replies  to  Sundra’s  unexpected  proposal  that  he 
forgets  his  ball  game  and  “play”  with  her: 

“You  are  my  mother — don’t  give  me  bad  advice.  .  .  .  Why 
are  you  putting  this  burden  of  sins  on  your  head?  Being  a 
mother,  you  think  about  making  love  to  your  own  son! 

And  she  replies: 

“Don’t  say  mother,  mother  to  me  .  .  .  come  to  your  senses 
and  let’s  discuss  this.” 

Later,  in  their  duet,  the  following  portion  of  the  dialogue  is 
relevant: 

S.  “Be  my  husband— don’t  make  me  your  mother  .  .  . 

mother  is  only  that  one  who  gives  birth  to  a  son." 

R.  “But  who  is  the  sister  of  one’s  mother  [mausi,  step¬ 
mother,  has  as  its  “primary”  meaning  “mother's 
sister”]  if  not  a  mother? 

S.  “If  I  want  to  have  sex  with  you,  then  what  are  you 
to  me?” 

R.  “But  when  I  call  you  “stepmother”,  mother,  then  what 
am  I  to  you? 

In  a  similar  dialouge  in  the  sang  version  of  Dharm  Pal  Shanta 
Kumari ,  the  young  man  pleads: 

“If  you  renounce  your  dharma,  our  karma  will  be  ruined. 
Day  will  turn  into  night,  oh  mausi ;  for  three  lives  we  will 
suffer  from  this  sin. 

“If  you  become  the  victim  of  lust,  oh  mother,  you  destroy 
dharma.  Consider  yourself  my  mother!  Let  me  go,  I  pray 
you.” 
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An  important  distinction  within  the  general  category  of 
“  mother”  is  made  by  the  young  man  in  several  of  these  texts: 
that  is,  between  the  pdp  ki  ma  (“mother  by  sin”)  and  the 
dharma  ki  ma  (“mother  by  faith”  is  any  other  woman  who 
stands  in  a  status  position  equivalent  to  that  of  mother).  The 
latter  term  may  refer  to  the  stepmother  or  to  someone  who 
takes  on  a  “mothering”  role  or  occupies  a  “mother-like” 
status  (as,  for  example,  the  elder  brother’s  wife  in  Devar 
Bhabhi.)  In  traditional  Indian  literature  the  guru’s  wife  is 
sometimes  referred  to  in  these  same  terms.  The  implication  of 
the  contrast  is  that  the  dharma  ki  ma  is  deserving  of  even  greater 
respect  and  reverence  than  the  “real”  mother  because  the 
relationship  with  her  is  “pure”,  not  based  on  the  “sin”  of 
sexual  intercourse  (that  is,  between  her  and  one’s  father.) 
Thus,  for  example,  in  the  confrontation  between  Rup  and  his 
father  after  Sundra  has  made  her  false  accusation,  Rup  protests 
his  innocence  and  makes  reference  to  his  deceased  mother: 

That  mother  was  the  mother  by  sin,  this  is  my  mother  by 
faith.  I  bow  to  her  with  folded  hands.  ...  If  I  were  to 
pay  my  respects  daily  to  my  mausi ,  I  would  go  to  heaven. 

Elsewhere,  with  the  same  intentions,  he  maintains:  “The  rights 
of  a  mausi  are  greater  even  than  those  of  a  real  mother 

In  another  example,  Dharm  Pal  (in  the  sang  version  of  this 
story)  resists  his  stepmother’s  proposal  with  the  words: 

I  am  to  you  a  son  of  faith,  and  you  are  my  mother. 

Having  seen  my  good  looks,  mausi ,  don’t  do  this  great 
wrong  .  .  .  [of]  having  lustful  eyes  for  your  very  own  son. 

The  sangs  and  bhajans  whose  texts  we  are  examining  tend 
in  general  to  uphold  the  scriptural  norms  and  values  in  kinship 
matters  as  in  other  areas.  Thus,  in  the  tale  which  deals  with 
an  elder  brother’s  wife  and  her  husband’s  younger  brother 
( Devar  Bhabhi ),  there  is  no  significant  difference  in  the  dialogue 
or  commentary  from  those  tales  in  which  the  seductive  woman 
is  a  stepmother.  The  ideal  that  the  elder  brother’s  wife 
should  be  respected  as  a  “pure”  woman  of  the  “mother  by 
faith”  category  is  adhered  to  in  this  sang ,  even  though  in  fact 
in  this  region  there  is  a  stereotyped  joking  relationship 
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between  the  elder  brother’s  wife  and  the  husband  s  younger 
brother.  In  this  relationship,  particularly  if  the  brothers  are 
fairly  close  in  age,  mutual  teaching,  joking,  and  sexual 
innuendo  are  permitted  and  even  expected.  While  actual  re¬ 
lations  are  not  considered  acceptable,  they  are  probably  as  less 
serious  than  adultery  with  an  unrelated  (or  otherwise  related) 
woman  and  do  not  constitute  “incest"  as  do  such  relations 
with  a  “sister”,  “daughter”  or  “mother”  (in  the  extended 
sense  of  these  terms.)  But  there  is  no  reference  to  this  relation¬ 
ship  of  license  in  the  text  of  Devar  Bhabhi ,  and  the  woman 
does  not  use  the  existence  of  such  a  relationship  as  an  argu¬ 
ment  for  the  acceptability  of  her  proposition.  The  dialogue 
here  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  man  and  woman  in  the  four 
“stepmother”  stories.  Thus,  for  example  Rangbir  protests 
when  his  bhabhi  suggests  that  they  make  love: 

“Why  are  you  committing  this  heinous  act?  You  and  I  can 

never  be  a  couple.  There  will  be  a  great  outcry  in  the 

world  .  .  .  Bhabhi  is  equivalent  to  a  mother!” 

And  in  their  latter  duet  his  sister-in-law  pleads: 

B.  “Please  do  as  I  say;  fulfil  my  desire!” 

D.  “ Bhabhi ,  you  are  like  a  mother  to  me.  Do  not  destroy 
the  fortress  of  our  house!” 

B.  “You  and  I  are  a  perfect  couple.  Do  not  make  me 
your  mother!” 

D.  “You  should  pair  yourself  with  my  brother,  not  with 
me.” 

Further  alone  in  their  dialogue  Rangbir  tries  to  reorient  his 
sister-in-law’s  feelings  for  him  not  only  by  calling  her 
“mother”,  but  by  attempting  to  elicit  “motherly”  behaviour 
fiom  her.  Take  me  on  your  lap  and  love  me” — a  phrase 

having  all  the  implications  of  a  mother  s  non-sexual  love  for 
her  child. 

An  interesting  solution  to  the  problem  of  redefining  the 
relationship  is  sought  in  the  story  of  Jaim d  Phatta ,  where  the 
mother’s  brother’s  wife  is  the  hopeful  seductress.  She  does  not 
deny  that  she  stands  in  a  forbidden  relationship  to  Jaimal, 
but  attempts  to  establish  the  existence  of  a  prior  kinship 
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relationship  which  should  take  precedence.  She  points  out  that 
since  she  and  JaimaTs  wife  are  natives  of  the  same  village  (and 
are  therefore  “sisters”  to  one  another),  she  is  in  reality  Jaimal's 
“wife’s  sister”  (sail).  And  the  wife’s  sister  is  a  permitted 
joking  partner  —  this  relationship  is  defined  in  the  local  culture 
in  very  much  the  same  terms  as  the  relationship  of  a  man  and 
his  elder  brother’s  wife. 

It  may  be  observed  here  that  in  almost  all  of  the  tales  being 
discussed  (and  in  all  of  those  that  are  known  to  be  “traditional” 
rather  than  recently  composed  by  contemporary  sangis ,  the 
seduction  scene  occurs  at  the  very  first  meeting  of  the  couple. 
Although  this  fact  is  never  given  particular  stress  by  the  central 
characters  nor  in  the  commentary,  it  is  striking  that  as  a  con¬ 
sequence  of  it  the  attempted  seduction  does  not  in  fact  contra¬ 
vene  an  existing  and  on-going  role  relationship  between  the 
parties.  The  woman  involved  has  never  really  “acted”  as  the 
young  man’s  mother.  She  “is”  his  mother  by  definition,  but 
her  knowledge  that  she  is  propositioning  her  “son”  is  an  intel¬ 
lectual  knowledge,  not  one  born  of  nurturant  interaction  with 
him.  Her  desire  is  not  “unnatural”  or  “perverted”  in  that  sense. 
Her  love  for  him  is  “love  at  first  sight”  (or,  in  some  versions, 
“love  at  a  distance”);  it  is  in  no  case  a  deep  and  mature  attach¬ 
ment  growing  out  of  lengthy  and  close  interaction.  This 
manner  of  staging  the  attempted  seduction  may  arise  out  of 
certain  conceptions  about  the  nature  or  romantic  love  and 
sexual  desire,  but  it  is  also  clearly  the  most  obvious  device  by 
which  the  extraordinary  situation  being  portrayed  can  be  made 
even  remotely  conceivable  to  the  composer  and  his  local  audi¬ 
ence.  Furthermore,  it  enables  the  poet  to  avoid  the  vexing 
question  of  motivation  and  psychological  character  development 
which  would  be  involved  in  explaining  a  genuine  role  reversal. 
In  the  cases  in  which  one  must  assume  some  kind  of  longer- 
standing  relationship  to  have  existed  between  the  man  and 
woman  before  the  attempted  seduction  (in  Devar  Bhabhi  and 
Dharm  Pal  Shanta  Kumari ),  the  problem  of  the  role  change  is 
simply  ignored  by  the  poet,  with  no  attempt  at  explanation. 

Another  matter  to  be  considered  is  the  relationship  between 
the  “father-figure”  in  these  stories  and  his  wife:  it  is  in  this 
relationship  that  the  poets  and  their  audiences  seek  the  key  to 
the  motivation  of  the  young  woman’s  seduction  attempt  (her 
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motivation  in  accusing  and  punishing  the  object  of  her  desire  is 
considered  obvious:  the  wrath  of  a  woman  scorned).  We  will 
concentrate  in  this  discussion  on  those  examples  which  involve 
a  lustful  stepmother ,  although  many  of  our  observations  apply 
to  the  other  tales  as  well. 

In  every  case,  the  married  pair  consists  of  an  ‘old  fi.e., 
over  fifty)  man  and  much  younger  woman  (in  some  versions 
she  is  as  young  as  twelve  years  old;  in  others  she  is  sixteen  or 
eighteen).  Except  where  the  seductive  woman  is  the  bhabhi ,  she 
is  the  old  man's  second  wife,  taken  after  the  death  of  his  first 
wife  or  married  polygynously.  In  each  case  where  a  stepmother 
is  involved  the  old  man  has  one  or  more  mature  sons  (i.e.,  over 
twelve  years  of  age)  by  his  first  wife.  The  significance  of  these 
facts  lies  in  cultural  attitudes  toward  polygyny  and  remarriage 
and  toward  qualifications  for  marriage  and  the  criteria  of  suita¬ 
bility  of  mates.  While  traditionally  polygyny  has  been  permitted 
in  Indian  society,  and  while  it  is  still  generally  regarded  as  a 
plausible  alternative  to  monogamy  (despite  national  law  to  the 
contrary)  the  practice  of  taking  two  or  more  wives  has  never 
been  highly  valued  or  admired,  nor  has  it  ever  been  widespread. 
Hindu  traditional  law  has  specified  rather  precisely  the  circums¬ 
tances  under  which  polygyny  is  acceptable  —  most  of  these 
relate  to  the  inability  of  the  first  wife  to  provide  a  man  with 
offspring,  particularly  with  male  heirs.  While  polygyny  appears 
in  Indian  myths  and  legends  as  a  common  prerogative  of  kings 
(not  all  of  whom  indulge  in  it  for  purely  procreative  reasons),  it 
is  generally  treated  (in  folklore,  and  in  the  traditional  literature 
as  well)  as  evidence  of  moral  weakness  on  the  part  of  the  man 
involved,  and  is  shown  to  result  in  considerable  difficulty,  un¬ 
happiness,  and  even  tragedy  for  all  concerned.  Remarriage  for  a 
man  after  his  first  wife  has  died  is  regarded  in  a  similar  fashion 
(altough  perhaps  with  somewhat  less  disapprobation),  if  he  al¬ 
ready  has  living  sons.  One  possible  justification  for  a  remarriage 
in  this  latter  situation  would  be  to  have  a  woman  to  take  care  of 
the  children,  but  this  justification  runs  up  against  the  problem 
of  the  inherent  cruelty  (or  at  least  lack  of  concern)  of  a  step¬ 
mother  towards  her  husband’s  children.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
remarriage  of  widowers  is  in  fact  rare  in  Indian  society— the  oppo¬ 
site  is  perhaps  the  case— but  it  does  suggest  that  the  moralist’s 
attitude  toward  remarriage  is  one  of  considerable  disapproval, 
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A  fundamental  basis  for  this  disapproval  probably  lies  in  the 
notion  that  marriage  (and  sexual  activity  in  general)  should  be 
undertaken  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  procreation:  for  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  male  heirs  to  carry  on  one’s  lineage  and  to  make  the 
appropriate  ritual  offering  after  one’s  death.  The  pleasure 
which  accompanies  the  procreative  act  should  not  be  valued 
too  highly  for  its  own  sake;  this  stricture  is  of  course  related  to 
the  ascetic  view  that  sexual  activity  is  physically  debilitating 
(for  a  man)  and  that  over-indulgence  retards  one’s  spiritual 
advancement  as  well  (cf.  Carstaifs  1967:  156,  159,  and  passim.) 

Another  factor  is  the  idea  of  man’s  four  stages  of  life  (the 
four  roman),  according  to  which  active  sexuality  and  the  other 
activities  of  a  husband  and  householder  are  relegated  to  a 
limited  period,  roughly  defined  as  lasting  from  the  time  one 
marries  to  the  time  that  one  becomes  a  grandfather  (by  one's 
son).  When  the  son  has  demonstrated  his  reproductive  and 
social  maturity,  it  is  time  for  the  father  to  retire  from  active 
family  responsibilities  and  enter  the  third  in  which  a  contempla¬ 
tive  existence  should  be  his  goal.  A  related  notion,  which  comes 
not  only  from  the  scriptures  but  from  the  local  culture,  is  that 
a  parent’s  sexual  activity  should  be  finished  by  the  time  the 
son  begins  his  own  sexual  life — it  is  “shameful”  for  a  man  with 
an  adult  son  to  show  that  he  still  has  an  interest  in  sex.  Thus 
in  this  region  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  parents  of  a  married 
son  to  cease  cohabiting  with  one  another  when  their  daughter- 
in-law  comes  to  live  in  their  house.  At  least,  such  restraint  is 
admired,  if  perhaps  honoured  more  in  the  breach  than  in  the 
observance.  Its  relevance  to  our  discussion  lies  in  the  fact  that 
in  all  of  these  stories  a  man  has  embarked  upon  marriage  at  an 
inappropriate  time  in  his  life.  Thus,  for  example,  in  one  of  the 
versions  of  Rup  Basant  the  king’s  adviser  cautions  him  against  a 
remarriage,  reminding  him  of  his  promise  to  his  deceased  wife, 
and  pointing  out  to  him  that  “you  are  not  of  an  age  to  marry 
.  .  .  don’t  get  trapped  by  thoughts  of  women,  trapped  in  the 
net  of  love.”  The  remarriage  is  particularly  inappropriate  in 
those  cases  in  which  the  man  has  a  son  who  is  himself  almost 
ready  to  enter  the  life-stage  of  householder.  For  this  deviation 
from  proper  morality,  the  only  explanation  is  the  old  man  s 
unwise  and  shameful  attachment  to  sexual  pleasures.  This 
earns  him  so  much  disapprobation  from  the  composer  of  these 
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sangs  and  bhajans  that  one  might  almost  characterise  the  motif 
from  their  standpoint  as  the  theme  of  the  Lustful  Father! 

The  wife,  as  a  consequence  of  her  marriage  to  an  old  man, 
is  portrayed  somewhat  as  a  victim,  rather  than  as  a  vamp,  at 
least  in  so  far  as  her  relationship  with  her  husband  is  con¬ 
cerned.  According  to  the  pattern  by  which  marriages  in  this 
society  are  arranged  by  parents  rather  than  resulting  from 
romantic  love  between  the  couple,  the  girl  is  reported  to  have 
been  “given”  (or  even  “sold")  — see  Gulab  Kaur  to  the  older 
man  by  her  father,  and  her  lengthy  discourse  in  the  seduction 
scene,  in  which  she  reveals  her  unhappiness  in  her  marriage, 
is  intended  to  arouse  sympathy— and  desire — in  the  young  man 
and  to  make  her  a  somewhat  sympathetic  character  in  the  eyes 
of  the  audience.  However,  in  this  society  an  audience’s 
reaction  to  this  kind  of  plea  is  bound  to  be  ambivalent  at  best. 

The  essence  of  the  young  woman’s  marital  dissatisfaction 
is  to  be  found  in  cultural  notions  of  a  “fit"  match — ideas 
about  what  is  a  “good  pair”  versus  an  “unmatched  pair”  in 
marriage.  The  plaint  of  the  young  woman  centres  around  the 
idea  that  a  couple  joined  in  marriage  should  be  “suited”  to 
one  another:  “One  should  not  try  to  mate  a  camel  to  a  she- 
goat”,  “A  mare  looks  good  with  the  proper  rider”;  “A  heifer 
has  been  joined  to  an  elephant”.  An  oft-related  phrase  in  all 
of  these  texts  has  the  young  woman  saying  to  the  young  man: 
“You  and  I  are  a  perfect  pair”  or  “We  are  an  equal  match”. 
This  “equality”  is  put  primarily  in  terms  of  age,  but  a  more 
general  concept  of  mutual  suitability  (and  potential  sexual 
compatibility)  is  also  implied. 

The  young  woman,  in  the  seduction  scene,  repeatedly  asks 
that  she  should  not  be  blamed  for  this  situation,  for  her  parents 
and  her  husband  have  done  wrong  to  think  of  such  a  match 
and  to  force  her  become  a  party  to  it.  Her  problem  is  explicitly 
stated  to  be  sexual  dissatisfaction — somewhat  ironically,  since 
lust  on  the  part  of  the  old  man  is  asserted  to  have  been  the 
motive  for  his  marriage!  For  example,  Kam  Kala  cries  out 
to  Dharm  Pal: 

“Your  father  is  old,  grey  has  taken  over  his  hair. 

With  wrinkles  pn  his  cheeks,  he  is  unable  to  cope  with  a 
youthful  \voman  .  .  . 
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The  oil  is  all  gone,  the  lamp  is  empty,  the  wick  is  limp  and 
weightless.” 

And  later: 

‘‘I  am  dying  without  a  man; 

I  am  thirsty:  you  be  Indra  and  shower  rain  on  me. 

You  be  the  snake  charmer  and  charm  me  with  your  love 
flute; 

I  am  a  cart  for  hire:  you  be  my  cart  man  ...” 

And  so  on. 

In  Rup  Basant  a  similar  dialogue  takes  place,  in  which 
Sundra  attempts  to  excuse  her  behaviour  on  the  basis  that  the 
very  natural  desires  of  a  young  woman  have  been  thwarted  by 
marrying  her  to  an  old  and  (by  implication)  impotent  man: 

“There  is  no  fault  of  mine  in  this;  the  fault  is  of  the  king. 

Consider  this  the  mistake  of  your  father; 

As  if  marriage  were  a  game! 

My  age  is  twelve  years,  and  he  is  an  old  bullock. 

Whenever  I  put  it  to  the  test,  I  passed  and  he  failed. 

How  can  a  person  live  when  the  relationship  is  between 
unequals?” 

Later,  when  she  reports  to  her  husband  that  Rup  has  assaulted 
her,  she  speaks  pitifully  of  her  helplessness  as  a  pawn  in  the 
game  of  others: 

“I  am  like  the  wife  of  an  orphan —  I  was  married  to  the 
father  but  the  son  kept  me  in  his  house  [i.e.,  had  sexual 
intercourse  with  her]. 

May  that  Brahman  die  and  that  Nal  [Barber  — a  marriage 
intermediary]  die  without  a  son,  to  whom  the  whole 
world  was  empty  when  they  betrothed  me  in  this  house 
[i.e.,  who  were  unable  to  find  any  other  husband  for 

.  her] . 

My  parents  have  drowned  me  by  marrying  me  to  a  pre¬ 
viously-married  man.” 

Another  factor  in  the  young  woman’s  unhappiness,  mention¬ 
ed  in  some  of  the  texts,  is  her  childlessness.  Her  craving  for  a 
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son  of  her  own  provides,  to  an  audience  in  this  society,  a  readily 
conceivable  motive  for  her  willingness  to  contravene  the  strict 
norms  of  marital  fidelity  and  the  incest  taboos.  A  childless 
woman  is  one  who  has  been  able  neither  to  fulfil  her  bodily 
functions  as  a  woman,  nor  to  assume  the  ideal  womanly  role  ot 
motherhood.  In  the  dialogue  of  the  seduction  scene  the  young 
woman  in  these  texts  thus  makes  frequent  reference  to  the  fact 
that  she  has  not  yet  been  able  to  ”  blossom  ’,  that  she  has  not 
“borne  fruit”.  These  and  other  metaphors  for  pregnancy  and 
childbearing  are  used  liberally  in  her  attempts  to  persuade  the 
young  man  to  lie  with  her.  In  one  text,  Kain  Kala,  expressing 
her  love  and  desire  for  Dharm  Pal,  even  says  to  him,  “How  I 
have  longed  for  a  son  as  beautiful  as  you!’’  Other  characters 
in  the  stories  also  make  a  source  of  unhappiness  for  her.  For 
example,  in  the  accusation  scene  in  one  version  of  Rup  Basont , 
her  husband  remonstrates  with  Sundra  when  she  accuses  Rup 
of  assault: 

“My  Rup  is  not  like  that — give  me  a  whip — that  woman  is 
talking  rubbish. 

He  is  young — he  doesn't  know  east  from  west. 

Why  are  you  so  jealous  of  these  children? 

One  day  you  too  will  blossom.” 

While  the  young  woman’s  sexual  frustrations  and  childless¬ 
ness  doubtless  arouse  a  certain  amount  of  sympathy,  and  while 
the  texts  include  comments  by  subsidiary  characters  and  by 
the  poet-narrator  to  the  effect  that  her  behaviour  is  what  might 
be  expected  from  a  union  between  an  elderly  man  and  a  young 
woman  whose  sexual  capacities  are  at  their  peak,  there  is  no 
attempt  made  to  excuse  her  behaviour  nor  to  exonerate  her 
from  wrong-doing.  Rather  it  is  suggested  that  her  behaviour 
is  imminently  illustrative  of  “the  way  women  arc”.  The  notion 
that  the  lustful  stepmother  is  in  a  sense  a  typical  representative 
of  her  gender  is  brought  out  very  clearly  in  the  choice  of  title 
for  one  of  the  saugs  in  this  collection  (a  version  of  the  Rup 
Basant  story),  namely,  sangit  Trlya  Caritra,  ‘’The  Story-song  of 
Woman’s  Character”.  Like  the  Spanish  tales  of  Women's  Wiles 
(see  Yohannon  1968:  261-3),  these  stories  on  the  lustful  step¬ 
mother  theme  reveal  a  great  deal  about  culturally-shared  con¬ 
ceptions  of  the  nature  of  femininity. 
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We  have  suggested  above,  in  our  discussion  of  the  concept 
of  '‘motherhood”,  that  woman  is  viewed  dualistically  in  Indian 
society.  This  dualistic  view  results  from  a  basic  ambivalence 
toward  the  female  sex — an  ambivalence  which  Carstairs,  for 
example,  seeks  to  explain  in  childhood  experience  (1967:  156- 
62),  but  which  in  the  present  context  we  will  deal  with  only  on 
the  manifest  level,  as  it  is  revealed  in  the  texts  and  recorded  per¬ 
formances.  One  aspect  of  this  conception  of  womanhood  sees 
her  as  benevolent,  nurturant,  “pure”,  and  loving,  in  the  non- 
sexual  sense.  This  is  “woman  as  mother”,  the  aspect  in  which 
woman  is  idealized  and  even  “worshipped”  in  Indian  social  and 
religious  life.  But  there  is  another  contradictory  aspect  of 
woman  in  which  she  is  viewed  as  threatening,  destructive,  and 
aggressive  (specifically  sexually  aggressive).  It  is  this  aspect  of 
woman  that  is  represented  by  the  lustful  stepmother  and  that 
is  referred  to  in  the  phrase  “woman’s  character”. 

There  are  several  particular  characteristics  of  woman  in 
this  aspect  that  are  referred  to  in  the  course  of  these  stories. 
One  of  the  most  important  is  the  characteristic  of  being  un¬ 
trustworthy,  deceitful,  and  unreliable.  In  this  connection,  a 
well-known  local  saying  is  repeated  almost  formulaically  in  a 
number  of  the  texts,  namely:  “no  one  can  ever  understand 
woman’s  character:  first,  she  kills  her  husband  and  then  she 
commits  sati  [self-immolation  on  the  funeral  pyre  of  her  hus¬ 
band].”  The  lustful  stepmother  of  course  demonstrates  this 
characteristic  most  clearly  in  the  accusation  scene,  where  she 
carefully  sets  the  stage  for  her  husband's  return  and  then  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  convince  him  of  the  truth  ot  her  highly  implausible 
story.  In  most  of  these  texts  it  is  said  that  the  woman  “does 
dsanpatV ’;  in  other  words,  she  disarranges  her  hair  and  clothes, 
removes  her  jewelry,  and  lies  on  the  floor  feigning  illness  and 
distress.  She  dramatically  recounts  the  details  of  her  violation 
and  has  her  maid  recount  them  tor  her,  neatly  reversing  the 
roles  of  the  actual  seduction  scene: 

“The  Queen  was  crying  out  “Son  !  Son!”  as  he  dragged  her 
to  the  floor  and  said,  “Love  doesn’t  know  any  mausi  or 

beta  f“son”J. 

Our  mother  was  Rupade — you  are  my  woman. 

A  mare  looks  good  with  the  proper  rider,  and  you  are  suited 

to  me. 
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He  dragged  her  to  the  bed — there  was  a  long  tussle  ..." 

And  then,  in  her  own  words: 

“He  bit  me,  he  ate  my  flesh; 

I  cannot  even  tell  you  all  the  bad  things  he  did. 

Of  course,  you  will  side  with  him— who  will  believe  me?*’ 

Another  related  characteristic  of  woman  in  her  destructive 
aspect  is  her  capacity  to  bring  dishonour  upon  the  family,  to 
cause  the  “line”  (kula)  to  be  destroyed,  to  attract  the  ridicule 
and  contempt  of  others  upon  the  families  of  her  husband  and 
her  father.  The  instrument  of  dishonour  is  understood  to  be 
her  sexual  laxity,  and  the  point  is  made  that  the  woman  driven 
by  desire  is  not  even  heedful  of  the  social  or  kinship  status  of 
its  object,  still  less  for  the  consequences  of  her  actions  on  the 
prestige  and  reputation  of  her  family.  According  to  the  king’s 
minister  in  one  version  of  Rup  Basant : 

“When  a  woman  is  bent  upon  sin,  she  can  be  the  mistress 
of  her  own  brother  or  son.  She  can  give  birth  as  a  maiden 
or  widow.  She  won’t  hesitate  to  shame  the  lineage,  won't 
consider  who  is  an  outsider,  who  is  lower  or  higher.” 

Furthermore,  a  woman  driven  by  sexual  desires  is  irresistible 
—it  is  in  this  irresistibility  that  her  danger  lies,  since  it  makes 
the  strongest  man  helpless  to  defend  himself  against  her  on¬ 
slaught.  While  men  can  control  their  sexual  urges,  women  are 
insatiable.  Yet,  once  a  woman  really  puts  her  sights  on  a  man, 
be  he  saint  or  ascetic,  young  or  old,  he  will  be  unwittingly 
drawn  into  her  net  and  forced  to  abandon  his  clharma ,  his 
religious  duty: 

King,  there  are  thousands  of  old  books  describing  lust,  and 

all  agree  that  1 7/20ths  of  lust  belongs  to  women,  3/20ths 

to  men.  This  is  why  you  cannot  trust  her.  She  has  so 

much  power  in  her  body  !  Immeasurable  is  the  strength  of 
woman.” 

And  in  another  context,  the  executioner  remarks  upon  the  folly 
of  Puran  Mai’s  father  believing  his  wife’s  story: 

“The  following  are  great  evils:  water,  fire,  women,  police, 
prostitutes,  and  snakes.  Those  who  are  trapped  by  these  will 
not  escape,” 
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In  sharp  contrast  to  the  character  of  the  woman  is  that  of 
the  virtuous  young  men.  The  latter’s  virtue  does  not  lie  in  his 
ability  to  resist  temptation — for  there  is  no  suggestion  in  any 
of  the  stories  that  he  is  actually  tempted  by  the  seductress’ 
olTer  or  that  he  shares  her  lustful  feelings  but  is  determined 
to  suppress  them.  His  struggle  is  shown  to  be  against  an 
external  threat  (the  woman’s  irresistible  power  to  entrap) 
rather  than  against  any  forces  within  himself.  Armed  with  his 
convictions  about  the  morality  of  kinship,  the  nature  of  reli¬ 
gious  duty  and  the  inevitability  of  spiritual  retribution,  he  fights 
to  save  himself  from  being  overwhelmed  by  her  anti-social 
intentions.  His  religious  arguments  are  couched  in  familiar 
Hindu  terms:  dharma ,  karma ,  rebirth  and  hell,  and  he  elabora¬ 
tes  upon  these  in  multiplicity  of  permutations.  He  measures 
the  sinfulness  of  the  act  she  proposes  in  terms  of  the  number 
of  miserable  future  lives  in  which  both  of  them  will  experience 
its  consequences.  He  expounds  upon  the  quantity  of  bad 
karma  to  be  accumulated  through  commission  of  such  a 
moral  outrage— while  she  counters,  “But  I  assure  you  there  is 
great  pleasure  in  this  karma!”  He  tries  to  frighten  her  with 
the  knowledge  that  she  will  burn  forever  in  hell,  and  reiterates 
the  firmness  of  his  own  resolve  to  uphold  his  dharma  at  any 
price. 

“The  sun’s  chariot  may  turn  back,  the  earth  split,  the  sky 
fall. 

Brahma  may  be  entrapped,  but  Rup  will  not  renounce  his 
dharma; 

The  Ganges  may  return  to  Haridwar, 

The  whole  world  may  lose  its  dharma , 

The  gods  may  take  birth, 

But  I  will  not  sleep  on  your  bed. 

Life  after  life  would  be  blackened  by  that  act. 

Think  how  that  could  be  washed  away!’’ 

% 

Further,  the  young  man  appeals  to  the  woman’s  sense  of 
family  honour.  He  stresses  that  the  act  she  proposes  would 
bring  shame  and  loss  of  prestige  to  her  husband’s  family— to 
“our  family”.  For  example: 

“Are  you  not  afraid  in  your  heart  of  the  calamities  which 
may  befall  you? 
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You  are  suggesting  something  that  will  ruin  the  prestige 
and  honour  of  the  lineage.” 

He  also  appeals  to  her  own  sense  of  shame:  “There  will  be 
no  place  for  you  to  show  your  face;  the  whole  world  will 
laugh.”  But  she  retorts:  “I  don’t  give  a  damn  for  this  stupid 
world!” 

It  is  interesting  that  there  are  very  few  passages  in  any  of 
these  texts  in  which  the  young  man  makes  direct  reference  to 
his  father-figure’s  prior  rights  in  the  sexuality  of  the  woman 
who  is  importuning  him.  We  can  see  in  this  fact  evidence  of 
the  marked  constraint  between  father  and  son  (or  between  a  man 
and  his  much  older  brother  or  his  uncle)  concerning  their 
respective  sex  lives.  Carstairs  has  made  much  of  the  fact  that 
a  son  in  Indian  society  is  socialized  so  as  to  suppress  before 
his  father  all  outward  expression  of  the  fact  that  he  leads  an 
adult  sexual  life— he  enacts  before  the  father,  in  Carstairs’ 
terms,  “a  symbolic  self-castration”  (1967:  159-160).  But  it 
may  further  be  noted  that  a  son  also  properly  suppresses  any 
open  acknowledgement  of  the  fact  that  he  is  aware  that  his 
father  leads  an  active  sexual  life.  This  restraint  seems  to 
function  not  only  as  a  sign  of  the  respect  and  lack  of  unwanted 
familiarity  that  is  supposed  to  characterize  the  attitude  of  a 
son  toward  his  father,  but  as  a  correlate  of  the  “pure”,  non- 
sexual,  mother.  Furthermore,  it  is  clearly  an  aspect  of  the 
notion  referred  to  above,  of  the  propriety  of  sexual  shame  bet¬ 
ween  the  generations. 

In  any  case,  the  main  point  we  wish  to  make  here  is  that, 
as  far  as  the  young  man  is  concerned,  it  is  the  incestuous, 
rather  than  the  adulterine,  aspects  of  the  proposed  dalliance 
which  (manifestly,  at  least)  disturb  him.  In  Jaimal  Patti, a 
some  reference  to  the  uncle’s  pre-eminent  sexual  rights  over  the 
young  woman,  his  aunt,  is  made: 

“We  are  like  mother  and  son. 

I  love  my  uncle  [Mother’s  brother]  more  than  my  life. 

I  cannot  be  the  rider  of  a  mare  raised  by  someone  else.” 

However,  this  comment  is  not  typical.  In  most  of  the  texts,  if  in 
t  le  seduction  scene  any  explicit  mention  is  made  of  the  father- 
I'gure  by  the  young  man,  it  is  in  terms  of  the  proposed  threat 
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to  the  former's  reputation.  For  example,  in  Devar-Bhabhi , 
Rangbir  says:  “At  the  cost  of  my  brother’s  honour  your 
dream  will  not  come  true.”  Or,  in  some  instances,  he  suggests 
that  the  woman  try  to  find  satisfaction  in  the  arms  of  her  own 
husband  instead  of  harassing  him.  But  he  does  not  say,  in 
any  explicit  manner,  “I  will  not  sleep  with  you  because  I 
would  consider  such  an  act  a  personal  betrayal  of  my  father”, 
nor  does  he,  with  the  exception  of  the  passage  given,  refuse  on 
the  grounds  that  to  do  so  “would  be  to  take  something  belong¬ 
ing  to  my  father”. 

The  young  man's  virtue  in  the  stories  is  maintained  to  the 
very  end — through  the  difficult  incident  of  the  accusation, 
through  his  exile,  and  even,  in  those  cases  where  he  again  con¬ 
fronts  the  woman  who  has  been  his  undoing,  to  the  final  scene 
of  forgiveness.  It  is  significant  that  in  none  of  the  stories 
does  he  show  the  slightest  desire  for  revenge,  and  that  his  de¬ 
fence  of  his  own  honour  never  involves  a  counter-accusation. 
His  character  is  consistent:  defining  the  woman  as  a  “mother* 
he  never  wavers  from  behaving  toward  her  as  a  son  ought  to 
behave  toward  his  mother.  As  he  repeatedly  resolves  to  do,  he 
upholds  his  dharma  to  the  end.  It  is  true  that  in  Rup  Basant  the 
king  has  his  wife  hanged  when  he  discovers  what  she  has  done, 
but  this  act  is  not  performed  at  Rup's  instigation. 

We  can  look  at  the  interaction  of  the  “stepmother”  (exem¬ 
plifying  the  “character  of  woman”)  and  the  “stepson 
(exemplifying  the  ideal,  dutiful  son)  on  another  level 
than  that  of  interpersonal  conflict.  In  a  larger  sense, 
these  characters  and  the  struggle  they  engage  in  are  symbolic  of 
forces  of  more  universal  relevance.  At  this  level,  the  lustful 
stepmother  tales  present  to  their  audiences  the  essence  of  the 
more  basic  struggle  of  society  over  nature,  of  reason  over  emo¬ 
tion,  of  self-control  over  sensual  abandon.6  The  woman  from 
this  perspective,  represents  the  dangerous  forces  of  personal 
anarchy,  social  disorder,  and  self-indulgence;  the  man  repre¬ 
sents  the  desirable  confining  and  restraining  forces  which  society 
strives  to  impose  upon  man’s  wants.  The  woman  threatens  to 
unleash  the  animal  nature  of  her  sex — the  man,  through  stead¬ 
fast  adherence  to  the  commands  of  moral  duty,  keeps  her  in 
check.  The  woman  is  changeable  and  fickle,  shifting  ground 
as  her  situation  alters,  adjusting  herself  opportunistically  to 
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the  circumstances  in  which  she  finds  herself.  The  man,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  entirely  predictable,  forcing  circumstances  to 
adapt  to  the  requirements  of  his  principles.  The  conflict  of 
society  against  nature  is  of  course  present  and  compelling  in 
all  societies,  but  we  would  maintain  that  it  has  a  particularly 
central  place  in  the  indigenous  ethos  of  northwestern  Hindu 
India  (if  not  in  Indian  society  in  general).  The  interplay  of 
human  nature  and  social  order  — envisioned  here  in  terms  of  the 
sexual  opposition  of  female  and  male  and  the  dualism  of  wo¬ 
man’s  nature — has  been  illustrated  through  some  local  interpre¬ 
tations  of  the  lustful  stepmother  motif.  But  this  interplay  has 
other,  related  manifestations,  not  only  in  the  realm  of  iolklore, 
but  in  the  ritual,  belief,  and  value  systems  of  this  culture 
(cf.  Vatuk  and  Vatuk  1967b). 

It  would  be  possible — and  enlightening — to  consider  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  aspect  of  these  lustful  stepmother  stories.  For 
example,  an  analysis  of  the  role  of  the  wife  (in  those  tales  in 
which  the  young  man  is  married)  could  perhaps  illuminate 
further  the  dualistic  view  of  the  faminine  character  discussed 
earlier.  It  is  significant  perhaps,  and  certainly  of  interest,  that 
in  none  of  these  stories  has  the  marriage  of  the  young  man  been 
consummated.  This  fact  establishes  his  sexual  innocence7  (and 
thus  perhaps  magnifies  for  him  the  perceived  threat  of  sexual 
attack),  but  it  also  enables  the  wife  to  remain  a  sexually  “pure”, 
succouring,  benevolent  figure,  the  devotee  of  her  husband  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  model  of  Sita  and  Savitri,  while  partaking  of  the 
ambivalence  inherent  in  the  person  of  the  wife  as  sex  partner. 

A  further  direction  of  inquiry  would  involve  a  comparison 
of  the  varied  forms  which  this  motif  takes  as  it  appears  in  other 
cultural  contexts.  A  number  of  points  of  comparison  have 
suggested  themselves  to  us  in  the  course  of  this  study,  in  the 
light  of  the  published  exemplars  of  the  Potiphar's  wife  theme 
available  to  us.  But  an  adequate  comparative  analysis  would 
have  to  await  a  more  considered  study  and  a  fuller  body  of 
data  from  one  or  more  specific  cultural  contexts.  The  present 
study  is  intended  only  to  show  some  of  the  possibilities  of  this 
kind  of  analytic  approach  for  the  study  of  a  widespread,  almost 
universal,  Iolklore  motif  in  a  particular  cultural  frame. 
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NOTES 

1.  For  a  discussion  of  the  role  of  the  singing  folk  preacher  ( bhajnop - 
deshak)  in  this  region,  see  Vatuk  1967. 

2.  The  diacritical  mark  for  vowel  length  and  retroflex  consonants  will 
be  used  only  at  the  first  occurrence  of  a  proper  name  or  a  Hindi  word. 

3.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  symbolism  of  the  names  in  this  story: 
Dharm  Pal  —  Protector  of  dharma ,  Shanta  Kumari  —  Peaceful  One,  Kam 
Ka!a  —  Lustful  One,  and  Daya  Ram  —  Compassionate  One. 

4.  See  Vatuk  and  Vatuk  1967  for  a  description  of  sang,  a  type  of  musi¬ 
cal  folk  drama  indigenous  to  the  area  of  western  Uttar  Pradesh  and 
Haryana. 

5.  This  ethro-classification  of  the  lustful  stepmother  motif  as  a  sub¬ 
motif  of  the  cruel  stepmother  illustrates  the  difficulty  of  using  an  a 
priori  classification,  such  as  Thompson’s  motif-index,  in  cross-cultural 
folktale  analysis. 

6.  Babb  has  drawn  attention  to  a  similar  kind  of  contrast  between  the 
male  and  female  principles  in  the  conceptualization  of  Hindu  deities 
(1970). 

7.  This  follows  since,  as  a  young  man  devoted  to  dharma ,  he  would 
not  be  expected  to  have  contravened  the  strict  norm  of  premarital 
celibacy. 
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